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long gloves and a fic] 


ones rooms of the old house 
It kindly showed us had Der 
a@ GQnIne-roomn or 
»old wain 
the celling was of plaste 
ed pattern It was in 
al receptac 


looking 


past. There was 


deep seat and old lat 


sure Dorothy 


hing her love ras he 


kitchen 


In those days 
served for desolate 
The ‘‘parlor’ in 
Evelinas and 
room apart 
withdrawing room, hie 


the house might > recely 
Heroines, if not heart-broke 
rooms, AaLWaVS Were SO 


where some faithful A 


n news of their parents | 
actions, alone witha ‘‘ dish of 
always ¢ loped alter some 
riage and a huge cloak 

some interiors he high-road: so 
rainy day to be sentimental that wet 
the re is alway : could not icture o vr Dorot 


iting old houses | ine so easy an escape as 


suveesti door leading out of this pal 
urease - i : No. we Came away le wing 


narrow corridor | that dear old window, with n 


vavs be renewed clasped hands, and a dress 
We | greenish flowers. We could n 
ly whether she wore a mob-cap 
knew she must have had a k 
yportunit see 1 { dainty mull crossed over her } 
he summer rain drippe heaving bosom. 
tle, happy sound, and we And apropos of this imaginary 
mtentedly } culating about | of the old house were some letters 
fine old house a cen lady down there showed me o 
could tell its his- | They had been written at rather 
front is turned into | tervals by her ereat-aunt, who 
casual Passe r-by Has a middle-class person, | believe 


IS 


t beyond the | longed to the Surrey of that ei 


come out upon | century period, and like all sue 


and W indow Ss were full of sugars stions about sive 


fastenings. | eating. I can not remember t 
about moy- | enough to quote entire, but T kno 
ind looking out | were a great many such request 
in which | ‘t buy her sarsanet,” and ‘‘to get t 
named Dorothy or ple feathers put mto her best eap. 
have | Susan was enjoined ‘‘ not to h 


her white gown when 
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and beautiful, and 


curves and under 
ig, or to Abing 
further west There 


mountain-ash trees dow) 


Dorkin 


of the park, and I think 

midway in June, we 

on a very 

there was honevsuckle 

and vervw he re W ild POSES ¢ 
hink If Was soon 

we went down to a littl 

vot a comfortable boat 

and there ar drifted, half rowed, and 


ves and fountal upthe river. It has not any st 
i house are | about it just here, the river We 

memorials of | painter would miss nothing 

most interest level spaces of green, som 

used on th ranged pollards, and here 

"St a narrow | bend that merges into a bit of 
Ve red book and is rushes LrOWw blue grreen against 
HDiood-starned pace and above some old houses at 
chureh of Wotton vith its! the sun sets in lone lines of 
chestnuts and oaks, was very | searcely touch the river, but let 
ov, and there are tombs with ¢ 


veet simplicity and a p 


i- | satfron-color, deepening where 


seem to tremble near the shor 
among people of that | fhes across the sky at evening 
nd Mary his sweet | is a little thing, it seems to ¢ 
omb divided from the church | touch the picture of the river n 
He desired to rest in his} though it is not by any means 
shade of melancholy | sheltered stream, vet you do 

and indeed they still | animation on the banks. Ther 
their dee p green Vv ivil, the of course, as there always are Nh 
melancholy” searcely bro- | ter, but for the most part the 1 


birds that filled the old | seems unfrequented. Where 


stood there. He de- | it is not particularly pleasant 
th his *‘dear wife,” | reetion Sunday holiday-makers 
cvether There is a/ it an air of such animation as one 
care for. I don't know why 


this end of the river We wer 


left the other deserted for the n 
and after a time we seemed to 
for some one. turns and curves of the strean 
own, and would almost have 1 
trusion. Wehad talked a long 
spending a whole day on thi 
so a friend from London, to whe 
lock and ripple was familiar, m 
excursion forus. He had once 
a whole summer at a little vi 
the Thames, and grown to know 
rents of the water as well as 1 
population im all the points alot 
rious routes. We had an earl 


went | 
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to predominate even hanging up some red a 
kerchiefs to dry 

When ean nota eVpsV ro 
thusiasm or a thrill of romance: 
this idle summer's day we 
in the direction of the little « 
we pulled inshore by the ba 
tioned the irl to the eda 
our summons, and we say 
«al 


t 


lat Subimer SK) ly handsome—at least hands 


iving there in that summer) she was genuine ** Romany 


THE ROMANY GIRL. 


ome comfortable-looking | startling way, with something a 
p under trees, and in them | piercing in her eves and too heayy 

ile who seemed to share the | her mouth and ehin. 
perfeet abandon which nature She sat down and_ told 


our 
IPeLrLlouUsSL\ assumed They rested 


with great solemnity, while two on 
ir oars. and read or dreamed with voung people boys of various ages 
bye hind ther heads, and sleepy ered about. and then she PAr\ 

ird at the net-work of green 


Manas ve 

4 1 
ments of VY pss lore and the history 
them The lotus-eating | own tribe, all in a peculiarly 


Mh 
To what hours of 


but unsmiling manner. They wer 


ed us | don't know | ing for some races there, she said, a 
of a gypsy en called up one of the voungest | 
where in a fierce have us admire him He was very 


handsome girl was 


tiful, like some half-tamed creature 























roucht 
iv of tossing 
shrilly when the girl bade 
Of course he got some pennies 
e rowed otf, leaving the group in 
ne effeet on the bank—the 


feet and legs, bright dresses 


t} ipping color to the left, and a 


t 
ht a low camp fire and tents faded 


ivel-worn, from which voices reach 


t 


intil we rowed 1h under Pa | cool. still 


locks were very interesting that 
Whenever we went through one 
people always became animated 
subject and I eould not lose a 
and exhilarating sense of danger 
point, where it was more than us 
ow, the man in charge gay 
rails of a white tlower, which ¢ 
he boat all day, and sent 
fragrance, especially 
» cool and sh uly place s 
ourse we stopp d at Hampton 
palace so speedily lost our feeling 
mlv idlers that after we had lot 
st 
ve went out 


» feel mediwval. But 


geht it had tempted the Londoner 


and there was so much of hin 


r, of all sizes and classes, that 


vlad to have some lunch and get 





to our 


low the 

us out of rrey, but it wi ssSured 

of our Surrey « xperiences We rows 

of that afternoon, the | 

CrOWING as the sul slovyv 

solemn arches and tremblin 

People on the banks. s CrOW 
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med 


“Uy 
vens Wecould 


hooked and wat 
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What new o2 unexpect 
be there for them to behold 
ery shops attracted scores of « 
n this first day | remember 
rash ¢ nough to vive to half ad 
people a pound of eandies and 
tovs After that our appeal 
street was hailed by a chon 
voices, ** There they are,” ‘‘T 
eached | ones,” or, ‘ Now they re a-con 
the unseen, and com- | other complimentary but rath 
PIMMOnLIOUSLYV LO ¢ nd that day plirases 
nd summer greens On this day, wand 
side streets, we came 
In a meadow to the right 
half covered over with can 
o the road was a very lmpro 
board It consisted of a lan 
and on it, 


iracters, were these words 


Lo Ma AL 
WAk be Pavjormeda 7 oc 
Lady avmdleys seerel 


Hi re WaS a 
\ band of y 
see } C of the com 
. hammering 
pout within eC barn, and felt | 
or per- | to see the ** purformance 
v in field | evening was still almost 
one long | we left our inn for ihe impromptu 
| Several villagers were bent in 1 
direction, and there were various 
under the trees, around the |i 
bumps in the road, and especial! 


+ ] 
LSC 1L1 


Darn | 


There was a hede« separating 
] 


from the road, and at one poin 

high bit of wall, within which, o1 
a ladder, sata woman. The si 
4 giory he hind her, and abo 


purpling tones which seeme 


cold full way the qi 


theatrical 


mhe was resting an 


ll, and held her ehin 


evVvin tiv iy 
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nimpassioned way, apparently 
sregarding us as we stood studying 
Ives 


I tl 


med to me that, le | 


for she was a study Tl 


HhnK, ONCE DEAN GOOU-LOOK) 


rv little, | 


rn away al its desire to le 


The 


rd 


s( 


eves were bright. 


dark 


he ‘ 
sort of brightness: and 


rown and thin, and her h 


could exceeded 


have 


She sat there, with 


at her back. the 


things in nature about h 


re, hard and cold, and ap 


comftortabl 


L moment one of us ventured to 
r, at | 


which she only drooped 


lids shehtly, not altering her po 
n wil 
nt” 


| the play begin 

she answered, stonily. 
thought it was seven.” 

to be, 
tone, ** but 


hassemble 


t was was the answer, in 


haudiences about 


‘lier, 


ime 
nit 


and she 


ied that speculative gaze over our 
this moment from within the barn 
irda little 1 


‘om very incongruous instrume) 


Hnusic 


It seemed to pro 


t 
its 
| 
I 


ich horn, and a drum, and a flute 


ih happily only cid ahh occasional 

ta-ta,” but the fairly flew at 
It was the ‘ al of Ven 

idapparently the plavers only kne 


mel 


horn 


Carn 


. 1 } , 
if OF the ody, tor the most 


1h} 


rating manner they kept stoppin 


the middle of a pllrase and be 
un. I felt tl 
Mr 


whe hh 


oi 
sort of exas 


Dudley Warne 
t * Badock 


© Salhh 


nm as Charles 
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did so, the | ence On the whole, it was 1 


Sixpence and certainly shows what yn 
matie intuitions are, for Some 
the company always in this 

rere nted the Greek chorus, ¢ Xp 


Was coming next, and who it 


a most glaring and pa just vanished. When Phaoly 


1) Presently the dusk Haudlev’s a-ecomin’, proud al 
mess, and the i] lamps and oh, so beautiful, 
tful glare over every jewels and ‘er laces,” 
house” filled and the! thine a little decoratiy 
We were in t front , scene; but instead, with a 
back and up, » audi- | tread, our friend of the ladde: 
‘urious sight, the | She walked past the other ty 
ined r-| gedy queen. I have always 
that that woman deserved a cert 
t CLOSt ‘ of praise, for her absolute self-c: 
no separate | dignity were really an ar Shy 
here and there a | tainly the most unprepossessing 
In prominence, o¢ al | have ever seen. She was d 
a red shawl, or a | secant red satinet skirt, a black 
's gown, but no- | waist,” as we used to eall the 
pressive We won white cambric chemisette She 
look from the stage, | old-fashioned pair of under-sle« 
vas concentrated as used to be worn twenty vears 


low the | were fastened with little elastic 


chest Just be 


the givl who had | the arm But our lady had no 
SHILINeS appeared from | and the consequence was that 
opening it, took out va obliged perpetually to keep then 
properties At first she was | at one side, then the other. $ 
in silence, but at last the upver large and very soiled white jean ¢ 
vs became conversational avaiters The two minor chara 
Got what vou wat ‘ar 7 said one the stage at once, and Lady Ha 
Hurry up. we're getting tired.” from | vaneed to the front and calmly t 
ery, and so on, while the music be- | history. It was brief, but very 
ind more desultory in pont and she recited it as if she were | 
ind the lamps glared more and | told us a tale to freeze our young 
without moving a muscle or n 


\t last the curtain rose—and shall we | gesture, except in the cause of hi 


hn forget that seene It 1 presented a | sleeves, and finally she said 
orbidding, and desolate sea-shore sir Haudley knows not of 
d only think the company had | ‘usban’, George Talboys. What 
been performing an arctic drama; | do or say if ’e really knew 7?” And 
gainst the waves was a wooden | she stood Pazing Upon Us close to t 
very rickety handle. It was | lights, there appeared a tall figur 
then the drama appeals | rear, a man ina heavy Ulster and 
and we decided to | Lady Haudley (we never knew hei 
Simultaneously | other name) turned slowly towa 
Phoebe, Lady | then back to us, saying, ** George ‘I 


wise the door-kee per, ‘imself; it is “e,” and waited stonil 
un of the piece. Thev | George said 
me, explaining to the "Ere Lam. Didn't vou kno 
motif of the drama, and we halive 
w that this company had ** | didn’t,” she said, immovably 


] ¢ 


ned the play from hearing it The reupon ensued a very brief arg 


sa 


iraseology was entirely their | as to whether she could give Ini 
er Myr. Merivale’s nor Miss Brad- | money. He walked back, and Lady | 
lev had throughout an affeet- | ley demanded of us: ** Shall ’e dic 


he things to the audi [ kill “im L will. ‘E dies” like 


Npiallil 





vthologieal oracle And at onee 
ived a disordered-looking handker 


saving, “Sh! Georgve! quick I al 
+ ? { ter 
asten, asten Wate 


ree seized the handkerchief, and, eu 


to sav, with all that turbulence o 


his verv feet, he stooped down on 
ees to wet it in the well [In some 


IS 


one doesn’t think of wetting a hand 
Tal sth persisted im ea 


ef in a well, and even George 


l 


seemed to find it a difficult perform 


more Genora 
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nergetic that his fac 
is—all the Sir Haudley he had beet 
or onthe) calm: but I suppose he y 
re like | his wonderful versatility. 
Perh ips | ¢ nded, half the audience wer 
kept per- | feet, and humming in unison 
harsh voice We went away 
how often | moonlight, half full of amus« 


play, and it pity for the poor players \ 


such a “pet 


to his face, | in spite of her gaunt uglines 

voice, and her tawdry, ridicu 

Lady Haudley had her own s 

but ierwise she | I think we respected her fon 
piquant and juvenile, and her! closely to the remorseless as} 

ived in George Talboys’s Ulster | chosen to take of the charact 
moment of that individual's re All down the moon-lit lan 
vhen Robert dashed out, and people were going, hummil ra 
linen seersucker coat Barber” and the ‘‘arbor,” a 


play the music continued in | the ridiculous intonation and 


kable manner. The tune | turing our minds, one or other ¢ 
ing and dragging if the | breaking out into it, and we cou 
rmers were dressing themselves, and conjure up the spectacle ot 
stopping short lenly when it was their | ‘‘old party” daneing and si 
yon that at last the orches- | shabby silk hat and threadba 
vonder to us, and we | fore those flaring oil-lamps 
how fara As the June days deepened, 
before this | think about longer excursions t 
lence came few vagrant ones we had taken 1 
SaW a play so h irried Every ford, and it was a ve ry vood humo 
is rushed on; climaxes were hard- | which started off one day for a 
fore they ¢ nded and a new one} lage not far from Wotton, whi 
When Lady Haudley to possess all the old-time el] 
from his watery | of a village green, old inn, and 
m1 her knees and | spreading trees. The morning 
little doubtful at first, but « 
savs Sir Haud- | about an English summer seems 
ble of quick recuperation that 
Ill Iniperson trails of gray drifted southwan 
3 warmed up bank and meadoy 
valley, with a thousand van 
ght. Ockley was our destinati 
when we left the train we had a 
‘ul walk along a blooming ro 
we got wild flowers in profusio1 
every shade, it seemed to us, of 
and Ve llow and pale blue; and then 
of mana-| banks here and there with the 
thanked us | growing straight and vellow in anv 
and an- | green Somebody fell to quotins 


it would be | as we went idly along: 


Foundling: OF’. 
And he then 


We looked to see 
wers,”’ and saw how grace 
to lesser things is this brow 
much one is repaid fon 
iwation of growing things 


inder a bit of furzy stulf 








f 
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t \} 
Lehnarl 


is lal 
ttle green 
and the 
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1e1r pe ta 
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re Ww 


it 
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heto 
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pyre iding tree, 


looked 


Nature 


rror 
Dame 

LIiThié ~ 
ie purple 


arms, and some 


forth brought 


7 


Ing tones of the 


mpromptu tol 
lrey turned a bright, 
ired 


bout 


and aisappe 
vith much compl 
{ as made way 


ible w 
,and the simple fare 
We had a good 

i bread nd 
diverted by 

prints on the walls and the 


] RE . 
e sehool-chiidren troopimng 


MaSt DeeT, and 


ner 
} 
1 our minds were 


ted ls 

By-and-by we went 
creen, and there found 
under which we sat 
the 


a TY pieal \ illage 


with scene around us 


green On 
v houses, the inn, and 
of 


7 ig country, 


f 
ast 


sort road leading 


patehy 
and facing 
f very quaint old houses 
vith ple isure one in which a gwar 
and other tall 
half 


house itse If 


SECS 


and blooming 


hidden 


wore that 


is only by a brick 


look 

» which is like serene, 
carriage Was waiting outside 
and two people came 
DOX alk an elderly 


] 


rl vith one of 


one sees 


nh 


looking 
Walker's 


out-of 
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gy us across the o 
f trees 


lumps o and a dip 


Vs, and 


1e eé 


i ' 
» Arbuthnot famil 
ring tw to 
W hich her Hamme is 


Although 


enty years 

Dove 

scorned 

mation as a 

sat there looking 

remember that in SSL it was 
the Danes 


age chureh-vard i 


het wee hn 


YeSTIVENeSS 


d iy it 


throug 
was blooming 
planted by maids 

*A maid,” said Aubrey, 
her dear twenty vears 


since 


the grave new turfed, : 
unmarried.” There are no 
rose-trees, and one has to 
enough to wonder if there is any 
staney; and yet looking into tli 
little full of 
color, we wondered a little more 
maid and her Dea 
Did they meet 


creen, exchanging thei vows in 


burial 


eround, once 
constant 
were they like ? 


dance, or did they sit down und 
orous trees below us in the lane t 
off to a bridge? He died, and 
faithful; that seems enough of 
and consecrates some spot unkno 
but 
of her tending. 


which once bore fragrant 
We fron 
alonga very pretty country road 
ly like the Berkshire hills in New 


to Oakwood chapel, a little an 


went 


which stood back from the road 
that air which old-time writers 
questered, Much green closed 

there was along descent through t] 
of stepping-stones under a fine 


We all enjo 


archway of green 


walk, and almost forgot the chapel 


in the end we did not visit, beea 
idler among us remarked we had 


many churches; but overhead, t 
of the venerable little edifice 

ous light of sky and feathery cle 
a creat below 


sweep of green 


damp wood fragrant with voung 
The end of the d 
most str iwelinge attempts to vet se 


¢ 


i\ 


Gr, direc ting our way to an 


Was marked 
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irous spirit 


rth and discovered a Cool rooint 
iv ot the house, where 
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and thought ii ? re picture 


pleasant | by the fire, the look of 
ip of tea | everywhere, distant Surrey h 


Val S¢ rved US the always ope n door, and Live 


garden walks. One 


V SOTrLe down the 
and chat just how patiently ind solen 
rural housewife- | whose heart was broken tl 
was one cottage | long ago had grown old, and 
1and a very per- | ful this old age, with its one 
» door-vard full of ory, could be in such a | 


flowers, and the old lady | country We had our last « 
re forty-four years and never | her that evening, and went away 
n London! She was full of | the summer dusk thinking of n 


reminiscences of former days, | quillizing things. Our old frien 
| 


iad been lady’s-maid in one of | upon our taking some of her ro 


neighborhood. | grew in a wonderful sweet 
na’am,” she re- | her walls, and made the little 


impressively, ‘it | as if its windows were alway 


those days to dress | festival. 
idies for a ball.” Somebody suggested that « 
in her bedroom she showed us we should go up to the old cast ‘ 


1 , Si Pe ee ’ 
which we would have | a moon was rising that would n 
to buy, but Dame beautiful, and so we loitered 


head smiling sadly at to feel the historie Value ol thre 
re were two won- | moved more by the sentiment o 


hairs anda chest of drawers | mer’s evening than the suggestio 


within which, | John and haughty Philip 
der, reposed cer the spot Is a sacre d one, 


very oldand | fragmentary, but fine 
id been ready | ery stone might tell a st 
iat | when Guildford was 
| 


Some solemn satisfae pleasure d: 


in her way " quietly tell As we sat upon ont 


Whethen 1 ‘loving | masonry, watching the 


had softened t] har moonlight, we wondered if we h 
done wisely and well in taking 
of historic investigation about 
Those spring and summer days W 

to mean on 


hours of 


Yet not « 




















LA 
THE FIREMAN’S 


FLASH was a white-foot sorr 
Not much stable manners 
Notional in his methods 

Not very much respected 


Dull an’ moody an sleepy on 
lull of turb’lent sour looks 
Scowled an’ bit at his partner 


With other tricks intended 


Lo desl 


But when, bet dav or night time 


He'd rush for his place in the harne 


An’ wateh with nervous shivers the 
Until it was plainly ev’dent he'd 
LXV.—No. 389.—42 
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vas given, awa would rush an’ t 
i thousam’ witches was rumplin’ up his hair, 

ike his mate up crazy with his magnetic charm: 
sounded a regul 


ry hoof-beat | 


vular tire alarm! 


would worship an admire 
his engine, a-racin’ with a fir 
so da vdlin , an’ so slack 
pon his return trip, a 


a-drawih the en@ine 
different 


ise lh Our 


horses aoets te nder-footed an 
business: so Flash w: 


respectable Wi KMAN who found it not 
creatures outside o° their reo lar 


ot Gods 


L eould see 


Klash a mop’ along he re now 


as simplv assistant te 


a cow; 
heard the alarm-bell’s din 
lnute before they could hold him in 


magine he 


mee, in spite o° his master, he strolled in ‘monest us el] 
Te alk with » other horses, of former fires, perhaps: 
Whereat the milkman kicked him: 
He | 


1a} 


wherefor. us boys to please 
pardon upon his bended knees 
But one fire as we 


fin was makin’ a dash, 
Both o° the had on somewhat resemblin’ Flash, 
Yellin’ an’ ringin’ an’ rushin’, with excellent voiee 
Wi passed tl 


he poor old fellow, a-tuggin’ away at 


horses we 


an’ heart, 
his cart. 





a 
hat old 
respectable 


hed | 


das} 
i uae 
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INTERRUPTED DISSECTION, 


the colonial profession shows between the ope 

village parson | this first school in the city and the 

success in healing | time. The nucleus then was in 
atonement in the zeal | young men secretly unravelling the 
ought the soul’s salvation. | plex mysteries of the uman body 
ypoela and operation s were | obscure building long since swept 
simple His knowledge was | existence — learning by dissection 

quantity, largely empirical, and | ean be learned in no other way 


in quality \ popular sentiment compelled to exercise the caution of 


1 


barred him from the practice of obstet- | in preventing discovery, so violent 


h was limited to midwives, and | the popular prejudice against the 
knew was acquired from the | tion of the body for any purposes 


Many years passed before | results now are seen in numerous colleg 
instituted to provide system- | which, in connection with hospita 


‘instruction, and according | surpassed by any in equipment 
s interesting History of | thousands of students from all parts « 
earliest lessons in the | continent, and which have gathered a 
in America were the ana- | them faculties composed of the most « 
demonstrations of Dr. Thomas | nent surgeons and physicians the ag 
rat Philadelphia In 1750 a} produced in the Western hemispher 
lissected by students in New | would be difficult and hazardous to st 
id in 1767 the first medical school | the precise condition of medical s 
din that city In no other de-| in America contrasted with the s 
f science, art, or literature has | abroad, but it may be said with entire 
incement been completer or more | racity that no occupation in the U: 
substantial than that which the medical | States stands higher numerically, so 
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‘ation are such that 
nt necessity to cross 
of protessio ial 
cil thie Most s Wweessi 
\merican faculti are thr 
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\merican col 


tood and appreciate d that the eat 


of the New York schools contan 


es of students who eome from ev 
in the Union, from Peru, 
Central America, Mexieo, Bra 
nada, and actually, ma Tew ln 
from France and (Grermany 
SIX medical colleges 
hich graduated upward o 


tudents at the Commence 


ead S 
ist spring, four are allopathic 
homeeopathic, and one is eclec 
\ seventh is for women. The 
f rsity College is a medical branch 
University of the City of New 
and its inception was in 1838 
Martyn Paine, Alfred C. Post, 
ung S. Bedford, and A. Sydney 
e associated themselves for tl] 
se. First occupying the Stuy 
t Institute, on the west side of 
dway, near Bond, they removed 
Sol to a new building next to the 
emy of Music, in Fourteenth 
t, which was destroyed by fire in 
with its valuable collections in 
omy, obstetrics, chemistry, and 
erla medica. The college then 
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Leo the second course 
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and they must 


ve studied medicine for three years un 


‘a recognized instructor. They are re 


te and deposit with the dean 
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revery, obstetries, che TIS 
‘e of 


medicine, anatomy, 


plhivsiology, and materia medica. The ex 


amination of the academic attainments of 


to 
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students liminary heir admission 
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vulgar and decimal fractions, simple 


he first t 


Latin grammar and translations, 
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Krench, 
A sim: 


“ee e 
( ollege oO} 


as an optional study, Greek, 


German, or natural philosophy. 


iv standard is adopted by the 
Phvsicians and S rgeons and the Belle 
ve, both of which also 


ole 


vue Hospital ¢ 
charge about the same fees as the Univer 


in the first session, five dollars for 


matriculation, ten dollars for dissections, 
ind one hundred and forty dollars for a 
full course of lectures: in the second ses 
five dollars for matriculation, thirty 
hundred 

making an 
‘egate of three hundred and thirty dol 


The profe ssors hold private class 


rraduation, and one 


s, at which attendance is optional, and 
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ve dollars for matrieu 
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ind five dollars for three series 
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[he compression which tl 

a magazine compel 
more t 
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The We 


goa unique and us 


han an outline of 
Inanagement of 
ucation in this city. 
lege, fillin 
with a promise of future exter 
It has fift 
and ten professors, and in 1882 
The fee 
less than at the other colleges 


small and tentative. 
men were graduated. 
dollars for matriculation, SIXty « 


ten dollars for the den 
and ten dollars for a diploma 


leetures, 


nual revenues are about twelve 
dollars, and the annual expenditu 
ten thousand, but the 


by a debt of seventy-two thous 


college is } 


lars, the balance due on the pur 

ey of the grounds and buildings 

S. Lozier is clinical professor o1 
eases of women and children 
the 
curriculum ineludes all that 

i The Eecleetic ( 


with upward of two hundred st 


most prominent study, ait 


In other colleges. 


developing, and has recently 1 
of a commodious hous 
Place The Homoeopa 
lege, of which Dr. J. W. Dowling 


has about one hundred and sixty st 


session 


ingston 


a brilliant faculty, and every fa 
clinical instruction, especially at 
moeopathic Hospital on Ward's Is 
which always contains about six | 
A full deseription of 


sources possesst d and methods e 


patients. 


by each of these institutions would 
teresting, but we are compelled 
ourselves to the three colleges v 
nish the dominant proportion of 1 
dents’ colony. 

The Bellevue College was orga 
1861, under the auspices of the C 
sioners of Charities and Correctio 
a view to availing itself of the in 
resources for practical teaching 11 
cine atforded by the institutions in ¢ 
of the Commissioners; and the expe! 
of ingrafting a medical school upo 
hospital has been conspicuously sur 
ful. 
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lents since its foundation, including | The colleg 
hundred and eighteen in the spring f any kind e3 
Iss8i. The opportunities for clinical e students’ fees 
struction are the same as those possessed The College of Physicians and Sut 


the University College, and the faculty | : ie corner of Twenty-third Street 


CeOTLS 
ana 
ides Many very eminent men The “ourth Avenue, is the medical department 


ommodations are inferior to those of | of Columbia College, and having 


peen 


latter institution, but the theatre, lab opened in 1807 the oldest of the three 


ratories, and dissecting-room are large. | institutions. Its faculty includes Wil- 
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lard Parker, professor of clinical surgery 


Charles F. Chandler, professor of chenis 
try; EK C. Seguin, professor of dis 
eases of the nervous system ; Abraham 
Jaeobi, professor of the diseases of chil 
dren; H. B. Sands, professor of anatomy ; 
and Alonzo Clark, professor of pathology 
and practieal medicine. It shares with 
the University and Bellevue the clinical 
facilities of the charity hospitals, besides 
the New York, the Roosevelt, and several 
dispensaries and infirmaries, with which 
the members of its faculty are connected 
as consulting or visiting physicians. 
‘ollege of Physicians and Sur 
the Bellevue Hospital College, and 
Thiversity College contribute over 
fifteen hundred students to the city’s pop 


ulation, who come, as we have stated, 
from every part of the world—even from 
South Australia and India—and who have 
representatives among them of every po 
bias and social eondition The 
Americans include a large propor 

‘the sons of poor farmers and arti 

sans of the Southern and Western States, 
ring with them little or no mar 
minimums of fees, sacrifice per 

comfort, like young Spartans, to 
‘ambition In the neighborhood of 
levges there are many shabby lodg 
houses which prov ide shelter and food 
four dollars a week ; and subsisting 
pon rations of a class at which a well 


to-do laborer would complain, the young 
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secrets 
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yer at his initiation, is not percepti 
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idents become | the exudations of cigars. « 
ve, note-tak- | pipes Some isolated youn 
b pac k of | almost inaudibly breathes 
erance | popular operetta, which is 


m and restrai caught by a number of 
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The air is filled | time with their feet Yo 
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lettered so plainly that a} deeclaims on the unseemly 


rasp its significance by | those around him, until | 
innounces that smoking is posi- | prematurely arrested by a 
rbidden, but for all that young | ball of paper which knocks 
igs one leg over the back or his eyes. Young Herophilus I 
and in an attitude neither | ner bellows some unintelligi 
licably easy, putfs clouds | to young Erasistratus opposite 
skeleton’s head bowl, quieter ones, whose concent 
common affectation of his | touches one, may actually sepal 
does not lack companions in| selves from the noise, and fi) 
ction of discipline, and in a very | possible. 


tes the amphithe atre is dim with The professor of otology ha 
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thre 


I wulty being alway 


es beTore 
ite. the professor Oo 


ereeted 


fervid 
of burlesque lhsincerity 
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nous blaekboards at 
, 7 
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eo which the professor's two 
‘Mulberry Cal 
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is over six feet in height—a 

in, With easy manners and a plea 
The left 
is empty, and swings loosely as he 
over the table, but he 


face sleeve of his frock 
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tarm and left armpit so cleverly that 
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ses are well chosen, and his style is 


fact that it 
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ow-toned 
ro, The next 


Krom time to time he interpolates 


morous suggestion or allusion, as, in 


ribing the various sources of lime, he 


its an oyster shell, and apologizes for 
is not a half shell with a 
ous Shrewsbury upon it. He speaks 
ciously of the humors of student life, 
the hour slips by very pleasantly; he 


s as gracefully as a courtier before the 


the blackboard doors 
again, and again the students lapse 
Babel. It is Dr. R 
amous analytic chemist, whom we 


Ogden Doremus 
been describing: and he is sueceeded 
r. Van Buren, professor of the prin 
bland 
gray hair and beard, who speaks in 
like Dom 
lecturer is Dr. Austin 


s of surgery a gventleman, 


looks 


voice, and 
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Now let 
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Post 
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professor of diseases and 


nervous system ; protess 
Charles Inslee Par 
dee, professor of diseases of the ear; John 
Alfred 


and 


C. Draper, professor of chemistry 
L. Loomis. professor of pathology the 
medicine ; William Darling, 
professor ofanatomy :J.Williston Wright, 
W.S. Arnold, 


pract ice of 
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ded lounge before him in th 
aman 1s stretched o 
and on the exposed 


body on the 


he admin 


knuekles He 


and strikes him under the sh 


listening for the result, and d 
to the audienes The } 


| ) ] 
Loomis, the celebrated pathol: 


patient Inia ifferer from 
] ] 


duced by alcoholism The pro 


( <pla hing the case, directed 
to prepare a medicine for thie 
propertte sof which were expla 
seribed to the students: and 
was then brought in from t 
where othe r patients were in 
ing to serve at the clinique 
advice from a noted physic an 
was pale, wasted, and poorly 
mother came into the theatre 
wanted to sereen her from thi 
professor of physiology and histology ; | The professor rapped upon h 
William H. Thomson, professor of mate- | ened, and asked the woman m 
ria medica and therapeuties: William M. | tions as to the manner in which shi 
Polk, professor of obstetrics; Faneuil D. She had pain in her side, a poor 


Weisse, professor of practical 


John Roosa, pro- | nutrition, that’s what ails he 


and surgi- and she slept in a basement 


malmology; St phi hn Smith, professor, when he had made his 


orthopedic surgery; J. W.S. sis. “*She has not enough food, a 

professor of diseases of the genito- | been brought up without that attent 
urinary system: Montrose E. Pallen, pro simple cleanliness upon which hea 

‘ gynecology; Henry G. Pitfard, | pends. The pain in her side is a 
professor of dermatology; A. EK. Maedon-. of the impoverishment of her systen 
ald, professor of medical jurisprudence; its inability to supply Nature with 
James L. Little, professor of clinical sur- | cient force for the maintenance 
gery; L. A. Stimson, professor of patho 


( 


logical anatomy: and Joseph E. Winters, 
demonstrator of anatomy The theatre 
of the University College is the most 
cheerful and commodious of all. It is 
abundantly lighted and ventilated; the 
walls and ceilings are relieved with sten 
frescoes he acoustic properties 

all the seats are com 

ortable folding: chairs W hen we enter, 
lark-complexioned gentleman 

» business suit is talking to the 

which is absorbed in his utter 


J Waved by pearance a con 
1 
| 


but misleading measure he 

uccessful merehant or a sales 

ie the Chamber of Commerce 

‘Xports He does not 

didaetie, but he has a 

ev head and an earnest, resolute man 

ner. Hespeaks distinetly, and with a pro 


nounced ** American” accent. On a pad- WILLIAM VAN BUREN. 
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ww below him, who duck in antici 
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ibove, who are not threatened, grin 
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he aims it at the latter, and it 
es them with a ricochet movement, 

takes the hats off at least halt 


ind then a battle for tl 
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pe PSplCuUOUSTY COTM 
During the clinique sey 
notes are passed 
from the audience to the 
readine-desk in front of 
the leeturer, who at the 
close 
swers 
fora f informa 
tion, relevant and irrelevant, pertinent thing in the world for you.” hi 
and impertinent The professor then | own vernacular, the students do 1 


1 


rides off the stage it’: they are not anxious to be q 


DOWS ul ls 


Soon after his disappearance the sliding | but after some further pressure t 


doo open as in the other collegwe, reveal themselves into compacter form ti 


complicated paraphernalia of a} gins his lecture with an interrog 
laboratory, and a massive gen and one of the audience essays an 
saunters on to the stage ;: without premeditation. ** Hold on 
aunter into a billiard-room af >| the professor, eood naturedly ; 
He has the complacent manner | half as easy as you imagined. |] 
leisure, who finds all the! it to make it interesting for you 
tion his nature craves in the evolution | the proper answer is some time 1n 
SINOK from a good cigar. A lumi coming When the answer is giv« 
is smile plays about his face, from professor adds to it, paraphrases it 
‘h flows a patriarchal beard; his eyes | inates words inexact in meaning 
and his voice, theugh unmu- | substitutes others of the precisely ¢ 
isant. He beckons the stu-| shade; by hints and signs he attr 
re scattered, urging them to} blunderer from a false conclusion 
‘ront rows. ‘*Come down here, | proper one; and having drawn hn 


I'll ask you questions; it’s the best | that point, he expands it with flu 
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ostrum, now beating his hand 


as he wall to fro 


ks 
in aececentuation of the sylla 


ding his arms as he sits on 
of a table and expounds the 
laws with the bland 
the club. This 


Draper, the chemist, and 


| chemiec 
"a gossip at 
1 © 
being a man of leisure, as his 
plies, he accomplishes a won 
ety of work in his private prac 
mtributor to literature, and as 
member of the faculty. 
students 


e lectures are over the 


ee 
the dissecting-room or Laborato 


re are few days when they do 


ive an Opportunity to see an impor 
yperation in one of the amphithea 
ind the dispensing for out-door poor 
mnection with Bellevue Hospital also 
isa share of their attention. 

ere is a singular breadth in the de 


.of what constitutes a physi ian, and 


ding to Ordronaux the term may be 
{ to ‘‘any one who publicly an 
es himself as a practitioner, and un 
res to-treat the sick, either 
ul Wide indeed are tli 
s opened to charlatans by this laxits 
omenclature, and many of the 
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HERE are, perhaps, no two 

more frequently on the lips of 1 
present generation than these 
**Tnternal Decoration.”? It seems 
a poor and vapid plagiarism lo 
of Renaissance nowadays, but we « 
not, as we stand in the full flood-ti 
of modern art improvement and 
ty, as applied to household art, use a 
other word. We ean not look throug 
the tasteful and artistic interiors 
New York without a pleasurable sensi 
of having lived through a very da 
night, to be rewarded with an exceed 
ingly fresh and brilliant morning 

Those who have seen even 
decades will remember the monstro 
ugliness of the past—the floriated ca 
pets, heavy frescoes, inartistic “rep 
the crimson satin curtains a 


white walls, the staring papers 
the furnace holes in the floor 
dream 1s searcely over. to D 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Willian 


Morris do the lovers of artistic interiors 


owe an immortal debt, for they start 
ed in England an art crusade against 
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hese things wer 
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d that on entering a fashionable | could do in the 
ey found a bric-a-brae hey Ing 

ed on a Smyrna rue, went into the shops 
ecks over the Ly ine Gladi itor. Keeper of to-day steps lt 


shop, in | hols hers 


terers to na 


parlor, but a China 
curled and perfumed Assyrian | Cluny 


as to the laces, medi 


modern fashion overturned the | embroidered 
tonnes which 


shes a i,ucre 


d smashed the Dresden darlings 
wing taste for pottery came in to 


1 ble terina Cor iro ¢] 


and the piano, the writing-ta 
he arm-chair, held cloisonne a1 
ca, Chinese crackle and Henri Deux 
co cow from Liverpool elbowed early 
an, and Hispano-moresque stood her bedroon 
V jowl with Capo di Monte rand 
is a jumble; it was the day of fan 
the Gotte) 
erung ’—the twilight of the gods tt an be more 


it was better than the brilliant 


foolishness ; it was 


more harmonious 


led broeatelle, the rose-wood chair LLOUS¢E 
irves, the specious Trescoes of the | in this fine summer of } 
ess of Liberty holding a frying-pan and commanding is the neces 

t} 7 our best 


artistic house that 


e spotted carpet, which struck upon 


ensitive optic like a stick the canvas, and 
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ilings It the house of Dr. W. A. H 

ve the great West Fiftv-fourth Street 
sprred prophets and SID\ Is his walls time to settle, he 
os, or Correggio’s boys of internal decorations, wl 
dining-rooms: but the ficult for artists to surpass for 
iat direction, and the best come His dining-room is 


est talent proclaims on every oc 
i 


frieze copied from the Bays 
mity and beauty of house patient Matilda’s chronicle ot 


times of William of Norma 





for some inseru- | ceiling is painted in the early Saxo 
naturally in Ameriea. | namentation—ribbon winding throu 


conventionalized pattern The roo 


our landscape meh are decorated 


ind internal decoration came 


with choicest specimens 


best in the world, it was) lain and china, and the windows 
velopment stained olass The portieres are O 


] —— 
the Trst CONnSpleuoUsSLy eerine stuffs, Heavy and handsome 


in New York was that of 


The dining-voom is a large room 
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al 
maroon her stamped in. gold, 
merical animals of mediswval desig 
sance o he fifteenth 


ry ptian re 


hook 
n vain to deseribe 
ities of E 
as he presides over the 
oted to consultations on t] 
Drain, and is fitly dedi ated to tha 
vhich saw so clearlv behind the 
have read the en 
house rT EB erson 
one of the 
svstem of ventiiation, an nternal deeor 
igh order The staircase reaches up tl roug! 
ies, iS of solid unvarnished mahog 
of the same at the side This is 
the modern house The frequent 
d low stairs, all are improvements 
Immediate past Mr. Diekerson 


OOM WIHGOWS are nade 


nd window curtains, while in a | LroOnmnL SW 
nh more im pe rishable form represented in the 
ilso we see that nothing l more effective t] 
ills: and carved butfets with pa ting on 
supplement this finish Mi cerson 
hich is outlined by a 
to the room, which has 


and ornamental Brass sco 


icv to thre Ns} darkly Oral nted 


place, the tiles painted with 
Sextremely pretty, as 

me of the fine interiors 

id bronze paper, chandeli 


This introduction of steel is one 


thers we see, aS we enter 
the furniture made in 


1 stuffs. The sideboard 
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outline detinite which has become the PASSO 
minded oy lowers of Cimabue Brown. t 


wsthetes do sometimes make 
rOOMIS Thev are quaint an 
but there is no doubt that t 


has prod wed so 


forth stiffness of t] 
ted The entered mel ito moder) 
bottles Kveryvy one ls for the sto) 


poreelaln stood so lo Yoh one leg 
mne, Spanish faience 
Kioto, Dresden, Rus 


biscuit, Nankin, majolica, and Hun 
, : , , | 1 
porcelain can not be r lodged | all are stiff and dismal 


htting pendants to the lean 


in the ¢ nese room 
to Cl its name | Jones.’ The Postlethw: 
how- | thornes and their femal 


a stork on one lee The 
esthetic comedy 
onvin of despair, 


monogram, : ‘ out a dado 


; ; } 
mds a White marble It is one of the pleasantest ¢ 


srapes, a this 0 dark 


modern luxury that women 


yood id arm-chairs bedrooms and boudoirs furn 
sie ors which set off then 
same dark | es, and add china to mate 


room The introduction of tape 
hangings Of a vroonl Lives 


Drown tirrie honored ci¢ cate, sile? 
astes ol 


picture byl approval to the t 


1 aeeyp 
is one of the interiors, | teriors. The heavy and freig 
room ines brine back Florentine on 

IP POOMMS TOW aceord netian and Roman palaces al 
The } rsonal eomes | Much of it is Gobe lin tape Sstry, tel 


lady fits up | itualistic stories.  Portiéres of 


a large house are luxuries, but i 


ah antique 
“ses wood or | one sometimes cumbersome 
place, and brass and- | port, for instance, they may 


tian mirror, and deep luxu- | warm. 


. 
Ven 
The decorative art school now p 


she ! are nNeravine’s, 


Sunple but | a very eood imitation tapestry, 
If she isa} mueh of the charm of the old a 
POOL, will be fes stained heavy woollen stutl | 


ie silk, covered | dining-room nothing can be finer 
tinto the walls. | real old tapestry If one is rich « 


abound, and the furni to command a tapestry from the Ge 
The spirit) ol with the 
it | of Raphae 1, what more appropriate 


ng for a dining-room? Mr. B 


ormolu miraculous draught of 


hes from this miterior 


ribbons The artistie | i 
Important caprices. | dining-room is especially rich in 
acocks’ f ers, a brass | of these rare luxuries 
ails, and a medimwvyal can Carved wood gilded, each squar 
are the essentials. Jap- | ornamental enough for a_ breast} 
matter of detail: an easel, the SUN le which we once thought st 

‘ 


which we now find beautiful—the 
stvle of the First Empire (when tl 
eate Réecamier in a Greek peplum st 


wked chairs, a brown cur 


sunflowers, and a 


rvoidered) with 
With all the stiffness, and 


or a certain dirty vellow, | ed her gracious form on a severely s 
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( Salon The 
ot white 
formal 

toon ot 


Ameri 


aoe 


and most ple 


interna 
These 
Oul 
rerlrod 


t 
te 


: — 
nebleau, men who had 
ire from the best teachers 


the wreck of that gre 
e Revolution, to find a 
r world They 


ores of the newe 


ft the impress of their conscien 


l 


1 
many a bridge ehure 
‘*No such work can be 


now,” sighs the modern architect, as 


ngers on 


ld mansion. 
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Vantage in the he 
D. O. Mills, lat 
by Herter Tl 


panelled in carve 


hv to the frieze 


POO which 
thousand dol 

hey prece | 

ated, as in 
oration 
partments 
shelves and vases 
and plates and th 


is filled 





tiles; mirrors 
frame-work of t 
piece \ fine 
hung with gold-en 
muslin, andalsosh 
heavy plush curt 
mands the ever-vai 
panorama of Fifth 
Large library table 
perb lounges an lel 
ered with Eastern st 
this room the easy 
habited look which it 


dor might elfTace 


The grand salon 
superb house is in 
and gold and ear 
the days of Napoleor | 
chimney pireece, With it 
Corinthian pillars ia 
itals heavily gilt, reea 
picture of the great FE) 








IN FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET Or HuUPrPSINe’ On his ke 


sleeping King of Rom 
It but to beautify it he looks at a map of the world that 
that this thing hadarea- recently conquered, The ceiling 
itis good, and worthy | gorgeous room is Venetian, in the 
the famous one in the Doge's palace 


spIcuoUsS houses Stones of deep red color. like 


ay carbuneles, are let into the gilded 
‘ 
work, and Limoges enamels ornam: 


alis 


W 
The chairs are white and gilt 
Kmpire’ Shap s, covered with n 
({UIisile pale satins, embroidered \ 
and there a rose hich looks as 
had just flung it down, and ag 
patterns in evold « nbroidery 
Ors are delicate and refined 
effects doir, or first drawing-room, is 
Kish and of velvet of most delicate crimson 
ouses are ONLY ered where it meets the frieze with 
alt] The and colors, to imitate precious st 
irnishing. combined The wood work of this room is «a 


o every possible ad- | The hangings are of crimson velvet 
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arin ¢ 
S magnificence 
( hairs are 
photo 


und On 


RECUUEL 


Sperrnengueann 
iF ecotemrtie 


nd altho wh 


of luxury 


too good tor 


s the perfeetion « 


sthe kev-note of t 


rators stri\ 
Ss persons of 
Simplest manners 
1e serenest 
iS toned down to one 
chord 


iddition ot 





=e 
it 
and a 


hall, how 
andirons 


DLleS 


Ip through 
ynsecoted to 


stic Carvin 


erand loon Is 


sa In 
1 os copied in | 


lard 
ind with Luea 


Papler-MLac lye 


rwers over the 
| } ] 
SHELLAC! 


edrooms are ed 


ined of 


Which 


e dinine’-room 


hehts up bri 


heavy mantle 


LEC TIS 


ds ina wood 


hie re isan overtiiowimneg 


is order and appropri 


aSSLVE 
SOe 
eome trom > SO] 


Moroceo 


vith 


ne from 


from One is 


al 


ehal the at of hide 


ox still left on the 


n the picture-frames have been 


made of oxidized silver, to meet the artistic 


demands of an eve sobered to cool tints. 


under 
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POOL, Il old 


Mpa 


prece DY piece heat 
put together | 


Lene 


baleony 


erand hall, with 1 


POOH, 


+1 


Hhights of hune with. 


tries, and rare embroideries, is a 
oe T) i, ; . ; sS 
itsell his house is thoroug! 


hie 


vhich Is satisfac 


] ] ] 
ang in the modern style 


rectness about it 


shows that all the study and t 
high art is not nonsense, but th 


harmony and 


The hehtine of 


perfection 


the dining-) 


receives very mu h attention. 
low 


sidered vulgar and Lamps ¢ 


*O€ 


pa | 
ble 


and are fear 
The Cal 


stated. but dri ‘here is 


are introduced 
but 


SOTNLE, pretty ale 


ho a 
candle lieth 


t is very becoming 


doubt that the heat of a chandelie 


immediately over the head is 


most heating a brain to fever 
brass sconces, and eandles are 


The little 


shades are 


exclusively red can 


colored universal 


assisted Dy lamps, whieh, howe 
vet quite certain enough to be 


These are the 


to 


pleasing incon 


now resorted by housekeey 
placing the neat and economica 
order to | f . But 
the bye cic 
households, and tem pe red to as 


the 


ret r 


; ke 
electric light ean 


ho doubt eandles an 


softne SS 


| } 
I Dablish 


HOUSE 


IeSS COnVe 


Slave Which answers 


obedient 


of a mateh with brilliant and 


hoht Given, then, a luxurious « 


room, With its carved 


loaded 


superbly 


rlass, silve 


which is with 


china, we come down to the chairs 


must be of carved oak, or of Wood to : 
vith the wood-work of the room, wit 
covered with stamped or tufted leat 
alligator These 


high and straight, 


skin. chairs sho 
and, for large di 


without arms. 
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In Kee pPIng 
oom The 
yuld be of 
iss, HOW so 
Unable 
Lass With) 
esenting the 
or the apo 
food in the 
tlie voddesses 
md Ceres 
sand fancies 
and taste, 
ery COmnMMONn 


mous adining 


Chev throw a 


ynt oer our 
cares,’ and are 
delebtful 
orning. The 
the dining 
d be thiek 
and thereby 
Its eolors 
rich, put 
unobtru 
one likes to 
lair grate ona 
tloor, or to be 
d by the foot 
Ir theservants at 
oOctock dill 
All should be 
nad sever 
now come to 
WihiICh 1h 
JUXUPLIOUS 
of New York 
come a picture 
of Rubens or 
The favorite 
s still the long extension-table 
fitted to our rooms, but many hos 
or large dinners introduce the round 
f their rooms permit of it The table Ke irr float Dresde 
ered tirst with a crimson cloth, over and | ant At tl 
is thrown the decorative lace-work i ison Inat stand { 
cloth, divided into squares of solid 
isk and lace-work; this again is coy 


vith a large mat of velvet, on which 
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nent intervals One goes back to conte mplat 


tT chome por marble mantel prece of the init 
Grlasses of ditferent col as one looks at the bone 


in and Bohemian erystal are | rium: it is the 


te Napkins of the Yet the white marble 


ibroidered damask or | roundsa fire Which is better tha 
| 


le-cover are laid at | hole in the wall or the floor 
colored embroideries of | cated the furnace: and mode r) 
table linen have been much | well disguise the cold marble 

the last vear These haper lambrequin and curtain of sero. 
from Moscow, and bear mottoes | that it need not be altogether 
ices In the strange Slavonic tongue The parquet floors, not alto 


very ex \ and have not vet by people of uncertain foot-hol 


common ered in winter with ingrain carp. 


s of dining- | color This is again broken 
the orna-/| variety by rugs The stairs 


This is a | universally without carpet, and 
one will remem down toa plain and Slippe ry & 
lled on the Rhiae), and If there can be a word to be 


from Gothie times It is | modern wood-work in interna 

he design : | , it is that it sometimes looks a 

rceedina| | ° : t] ed To those who have e: 

rooms, high halls. and ¢ mptyv s 

» connection is, perhaps, a feeling of bei 

nineteenth | a box in these exceedingly elal 

artistic houses. Yet those who | 

ret to love their carved \ Oden 

fourteenth tur curiously quaint outlooks 

pon At i fe t ful and balcony, their heavy) 

nee, son of Edward IT] ting doors 


Y «ill 


re included in the 


laine Savs that in every counts 


shes, platters, and has stopped crowing. and whi 


device and decay, there comes a moment o 
glittered upon »| Then, says the great art eriti¢ 


how much these tal the consummate flower of art 


red, Edmund, Earl To that moment he relegates 


struction of the superb palace S of 


and the maste rplece s which fill the 


We need indulge hoapprehens 
we have reached such a mome) 
eir barbar present achievement of Ameri 


floors were | promising and full of interest as 
had not the | remote from that whieh should 
‘chimney and ¢ signalize the deeay ofa great hati 


ist hiave used | may err the direction of luxui 


uncer large communities, but for the 


there has entered into the builk 


beautif{ving of American homes 


re-assuring and comforting amo 


COM MON-Sel SE The luxury that « 
is the exception, and it is an a 


characteristic of the p iblic temper 
that the exhibition of such luxury « 
no sense of envy, but only affords a 
ment If we are advaneing towar 
cay, we are certainly barricading o 
against its insidious footsteps with 
a strong mahogany plank, and 
‘heart of oak 





s pore 
possessed 


less « 


IMsSpirin 
IS Lenipera 


] 
a sehool ol 


siv to copy nature 


S ould oradu iullv and 


iInclation ol ts prine 
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a ship 
I 
i Rosse 
ly two vears in Malta 


to England until 1825 


Alfieris sec 
physician who tra 

Their house 

ical refuge an Dante con 
Gabriel OSsSSetLL Hllnse 
characters His pol 


(om 


‘children follo 
the eag 


exelaimed over Wrongs 


yabies on the earpet looked on att 


and formed thei hn cone] 
ria, the eldest, 

ther’s wake, and become kno 
mentary on Dat | 


first of our poet 


aun Micha lis w 


In art and literature, 
ished sonnets sho 


Tami Vv Possession Christina, the 


CSL, has been aptly deseribed DV M 


¢ { 


man as, if not the greatest, the 


Knelish poetesses These four « 


len hope | then, were nearly always presen 


tic repu- | constant gatherings in Mrs. Ross 


the Ene ting-room Gabriel Rossetti had 


} 


Moore, had for | full the Italian love of children, anc 
of Rossetti's | not bear them to be sent away 
was in dan- | drew the breath of a larger life 
er husband | customary with English babies. The 
is persuaded to give what help he could | their own favorites among the dark 
ne his escape from Naples. The | ed, earnest habitués of the house, an 
Rossetti’s concealment was aseer- | of these was an Italian modeller, 
ind Sir Graham, with a fellow- | dark, enthusiastic man, with the least 





South 


studied 


roduced 


expected 
book Non 


process 


of Retzsch Outli 
ad this Was ielP Tavorite 
Phe outlines 
Prom the play 
pictures the ec 
scenes from Sh 


| 


ar with Hamlet 


babies 


naer the 


pron 
“ath claimed 
mourn to-day 
sonnets mhet 
ers, and must be Dronotl 
ess as their own 
: itt] 


ivathve vears old 


mn for Hamlet found 
lL believe that in later 
is Sensitive to allusions to these 
rmanees, and would infinitely have 


t 


ed that they should be forgotten 


» not, then, mention The Slave 


accomplishment, but as an in 
the active brain of this child w 
ot content with reading Hamlet at 
ars old, but must needs do some 
of the kind himself The Slave 
sort of play written in very rough 
verse, Thetwocharacters are named 
and Traitor, probably because thre 
had often seen these words in Hai 
rv Traitor, though somewhat of a ty 
shows nothing treacherous in his ru 
ntary disposition. The child, indeed 
neapable of conceiving treachery 

hen Dante Gabriel was seven years 
e he was sent to the private school of 
Rev. Mr. Paul, in Foley Street, Port 
Place; the next year he went to 
s College School, and there he staid 


| 


LO 


appr 


toon 


atic 


St produ 


| 
1 


Comp 


etions 


read 


to the men w nh ! 


about his When the 


arose ot deeor wine in fresco 
Parliament, a series of ear 


vas held in Westminster 
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fort to preserve exactly eve 
rv object destroved the imp 


vhole: the conscious endea 


pile, in anage W hose CONAITLO 


tho ight are removed Proms 
for a first result an effeet of 
tation. The position which t 


taken up Was an excellent 

but they ure nconsiGgerat 
vould blame its members 
pire em vance. The stiff early mam 


te than academic | ually abandoned, and under 
rote at random to the ar of Mr. Rossetti passed Into 


l a 


+ ¢ 


o enter his stu- | more wsthetic phase: also to 


ICPIELISSION 
Mr. Madox Brown has ney we must attribute the fact t 
recelve reg ilar iw ipils but ment, beginning with the re 
man,as he has sinee told | ine, effected a yet more e} 

that he might en In poetry. 

d Krom this t In the same vear, 1849 

‘ame Rossetti’s wuid hood organized a macazine t 
mulgation of its Opinions 

men, with such others as show 

svmpathy with the moveme 


en Rosse i Line meet at Rossetti’s studio, in 


yroposed that Mr. Brown Nan Street, to discuss tl 


rangements of the paper; 
as sugeested a title, and i 
Geri It Wi to prod ice 
knowledge cood and evil 
In art, and the young m 
to inake the seed wor 
Even to-day Vien 
the fashion of pre Ra 
it must strike any 
remarkable production 
poems are composed accord 
strict early principles of the 
extreme simplicity allowing litt 
embellishment; the same desire 
mere effectiveness is shown in t 
as in the manner, thines being 
prepare | exactly as they are perce ived 


subjects attention to artistic grouping 
‘the most | edness of effect is emphasized 
ISTPIOUS Menibers jointed Sty le requirimg an equal 
and many of their | every syllable, and tolerating 
oe the imag We quote as an example the fir 
of these voung | a very fine poem, “The Carillon 
hineteen and twenty Mr. D. G. Rossetti contributed 
time 
bited three pie 
Scene from Keats's 
Holman Hunt's Rienzi 
ver the Body of his 
Rossetti's **Girlhood of 
Nevertheless, the truth of peres 
ty of feeling. and strong character « 
certain erudeness contributions to The Germ are not 


ffeet. The ef- | overrated. Probably so many 
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Ss were never 
CONSeCULLVE nunibers 


Miss Rossetti’s 


lt have the ma 


is¢ and the delieat 


remmarkahbie 
s collected works 
and 
My Be: 
ssetti ho was tl 
atmore, and W. B. Seott are 
esented Mr. Holman Hunt and 


x Brown contributes 


fter the first two numbers 
the Brotherhood found themselves 


to support the expense A month ermany 


“Ane of forty eight large octavo Mary Ho 


th an etching requires at least a She alte 
( public, and the subseribers to the think 
haelite organ were not many. The 
id to be abandoned; but the print 
lupper—a man of literary tastes because people 
e little foundling into his eare, r hard L) 
ned it by the more explanatory title In 1851 
and Poetry, and gave it another! and had wi 
of life But the public took n My Sister’s Slee 
id after two more numbers th Hand 
ttle venture had to be wive 
strange to think that im L849 
pre-Raphaelite theories we 
l and fresh, when these poems, s¢ 
sO lmpressive I 
it Was 
nd how, 
Germ were to be issued, wi 
ve have KhOWh DY he: i 
is, With its message never 
ww differently shoul 
er to learn the things 
' if 7 


Wilks Is passed iy 


band was not di 
ive of the journal 


oO Claim for 


its present developme 


of this country so emphatically 


sit.” Mr. Patmore’s books in 1853 


Isd4, Mr. Morris’s fine ‘* Defense of 
ere,’ in IS58, showed that pre-Ra 
te verse was still alive Mr. Rossetti 
hed no books, but his Vritines were 
nin manuscript to such as were striy 
ra like end, and he was, indeed, the 
nized master of the school About 
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nga name as a painter w 


f color and ima 


oO rination 
vheliming friends ror the charm of } 


his conversation Was irresist 
s all his friends he was ever 
Tperery Very 


i feader and an 1 
wd coming About the 


COTTE to (oxford t 


Walls of the Union 


as a memoravile 
It opened | of the 


movement which he 
At | the time that 


> 
Rossetti spe hil 


2 een by Se 


, 
I 
| 


STUDIO 


Rossetti seen the | came acquainted with Mr. Wil 
mood | ris, and with a 
illed after it: but 


eh too familiar with the brilhant your 
graduate, come up from Eton in 
halo of revolutionary opinions a 
gifts, named Algernon Charles Sw 


Both the under graduates became 


res The DOeNL « 

Lie page where it open 
a purpose, the thought flashed 
that he had done nothing all 
\W hat co ild he ao He Was 


with Rossetti; but perhaps they s 
could see, think of 


and dejected; he guessed that, a very few years aft 
three would stand on an equal 

hie the three most 
profound, and 


Oo it the woodspurge 


engraved in 
book on his knee Out of this eminent singers 
Beautiful in England On the s 
casion, or shortly before, Mr. Rosset 


came acquainted with a third uni 
for the self-discipline of his youth, 


ls poem sO sincere 


Its readers as all @X 


student He was destined for thie ‘ 


ill health and sadness a 


young man of singular gifts of ¢ 
and faney As vet it was not 
Whether he would have much fae 


n almost intolerable; but 
we are now writing of, Ros 
neither sick nor sad He was 


color, but his pen and ink drawings 
| of plans, and was rapidly mak 


admittedly beautiful. He showed 
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Mr. Rossetti, wh return 
o give up the univers 

At that tir 

but we recog 
iring the wondert 
S Imagination 
uUrPnames Ro 
hie Jones re} 
mportant pha 
dogmas, all 
Te) sible to t! 
wn and pra tically abandoned 
: school h id anv set 
is the same immortal 
ed, and 


Cole 1dige and all 


studied—the 


sound; the 


of the poets and painte rs WhO are 
sts, as distinguished f think 
mphets, or fathomers of n 


iere the place to discuss which 
mode: both are necessar 


] 


d neither is wholly independe 


r To choose » Instrument of 
; pro 


ose too mighty utterance cracks | jacket 
| and the acute sensibility to form | sweet Madonna 
ttle knot of workers centred round | ner, the eyelids 


| 
tti was united with a right value of | large eyes We ofter 


C itand feeling in poetry and painting. as she ts inthe arm-chair 
en Rossetti had finished his frescoes | she i ng up, a white | 
eturned to London, he went home to } elewise behind her back-thr 
ise in Chatham Place, Blackfriars, | long hair, tied at the nape of the neck, 
many alterations were in train. In | spreads loose again over the pillow behind, 
LVS, before the building of the mod covering the topmost corner, and falling 


bent and droopmg 


ars Bridge, there was a terrace | down on bot] les like 
stately houses, with large high | wings. The f is patient, quiet, almost 
s, and a wide view over the river, | asleep.  T 
near the old bridge Chatham | dress fal 


its name, and in one of the} This is, 
the last before the bridge, Rossetti 
fat of rooms. In 1860 great changes 
place in these chambers ; the parti 


vall between them and the next house 


pulled down, and a pretty drawing 
is added to their number \ll the ‘ ‘lorence 


s gradually began to wear that air of | a sacclo have 


O d,in the porttolios o 


ness and state which is pre pared Lo 


s. Dante Gabriel Rossett 


the arrival of a bride Mi 
the spring of 1860 Mr. Rossetti mar- | ruary, 1862, two years after 


Klizabeth Eleanor Liddall Her deli ‘or some time her husband cou 


Madonna-like beauty inspires most of | tro] vverwhelming sorro 
ily work. The head reealls Rapha er wholly recovered 


Madonna della Granduca”; there is PF her sudden death. At lea 
same sweet curve of the mouth, the | that, for long, life appeared t« 
e oval of the face. But the straight | hope or purpose; and so comp! 


LXV.—No. 389.—44 
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1 
with her own, that he 


lin the only manu 
Ss poems He buried with 


his dreams, his 


ve. but 


the 


wi rrld 


there 


per 


r Kight years 


© would not 
ierihiece to be Toreve 

1 they gained Mr. Rossetti’s per 

that the manuscripts should be re 

They 

I 1tne vrs 
keep fresh the 


seven ve 


were ln very earnest pluck 
these everlastings which 
Full 
had been ] uid unde 
hit to 


those 


ive 
memory of the dead 
irs after they 
they were broug out 


ana sel 


the earth 


life 


agalh 
In 


become a 


Liness 


} ] 


nada 


and b1f’ 


na W idower 


» most unrelenting of nervous 
nsomnia 
in Chatham Place had been 
hateful 
and ; a short sojourn in Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, Mr 


ful old house in Cheyne 


maladies 

The house 
given uy the rooms were now: 
ifter 


+ 


Rossetti had taken the beauti 
Walk, Chelsea, in 
which he lived until his last illness. It is 
an old house, standing back from the road, 


fronted by iron gates, high and pointed, 


fl hing their antique design in the face 
trip of modern garden that runs 


broad Thames. 


between them and the 


the 


some 


On 
other side isa square paved court with 
1 the lat 


fine old 


bushes round the edge; the 


ticed octagonal porch, and the 


house. Inside were beautiful rooms pan 


elled to the ceilings and warm on 
the sick 


er 


sunny 
that overlooks the river, but cool 
len light, 

Here 


the ground-floor It 


on rar side in the north 


and under the shade of the trees. 


the SLUCIE was, on 


Was easy t Walk Out nto the larve warde n 


which in ind all the other houses, be 


ginning in a long strip In ISS of 


part 
from the 


row Ol 


iraen Was alia 


the 


this 2 taken away 


windows vou ean now set mod 
ern residences growing stage by stage in 
its room [It was a great vexation to Mr. 
Rossetti But in those days all was green 
andt 


and fresh he demesne was tenanted DY 


birds and fowls of all kinds, and beasts of 
nearly all kinds too—dogs, cats, wombats, 


kangaroos, armadillos, all manner of erea 


tures It 


] 


must have been noisy, and the 
house can not always have been very quiet 
Mr. Rossetti, Mr 
Meredith, and 
all 


What discourses on 


Swinburne 
Mr. William 
living there together 
art and letters there 
must have been in the evenings! It would 
be a privilege indeed could one remember 


for at first 
Mr 


Rossetti 


George 


were 


one of them 


| deal 
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But gradually the house beea 
Mr. Rossetti was left there 


his brother, from 1868 or t} 


er 
and 
quite alone He led a very qu 


but industrious life, seeing 


but faithful to his old friends 
ine into the 


world, but taking 
terest in the progress of art ai 
He generally walked in the sp 
den, growing lonelier as wood 
raccoon and wombat after womb 
tf The 


otf and was not replaced. 
necessary 


ular life was almost 
health From about 
till his death the poet suffered mu 
ble from his impaired eyesight 


VOrkK 


and 


an ever-increasing nervousness 

Much indeed, 
tranquil house. Next 
exhibition of Mr. 
which will be held 
Royal Academy, will reveal to t 
part even of the artistic publie 


work, went on 
winter tl 
Rossetti’s }) 


in the roon 


design, what noble and imaginat 
ing, what splendid or tender harm 
color, were perfecting themselves 
ly noticed, in the 
Chelsea. 

Had Mr. Rossetti wished it, the 
indeed, would have been but too 
throng any exhibition of his worl 
he was too sensitive 


large quiet st 


o submit t 


i 
exhibition. For many 


of ; 
would not even print his poems 
translations from the early Italian 
published in 1861 had shown thi 
that this translator was a poet with 
nite and peculiar quality in his wi 
made them anxious for somethi 
personal than translation. It is 
that 
gratified, save by a 
tion to the Fortnightly Review. T 
Rossetti it 


the first to make her name remarkab 


for many years this curiosity 
very rare cont 


Christina was reserved 
the history of English verse 

In 1862 she published her first v: 
Goblin Market and Other Poems 
include, with her later work, the 
published in The Germ 
Throughout the book 


gestion of disappointment, a flavor ot 


songs full of 


cate music 


terness, adds aroma to the lyrical s\ 
ness; an almost morbid sense of what ] 
pardi has called ‘*Vinfinita vanita de 
to” is sanctified by religious ardor 
initial poem, wrought in a vein of 
tesque but tender allegory, reminds u 
the wood-carvings of beast-headed dem 
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vomen with which media 


ed to decorate the choirs of 


tu ] { 
VO designs 


nade 


vo more ft 


or 
Cl a LS66 t 
sisters reputation as a poet 
Ing note though 
harrow Compass These are 
‘ only examples of Mr Rossetti's 
] 


mis, except the lovely aesigns for 


poems. From this time until 

ie artist Was at work on more 
t subjects. Even as it is, the un 
d has left many projects unt 
r. The sketches for ** The Death 
Macbeth” and for ‘ Mary Mag 

the Door of the Pharise¢ vere 
e The 


t 


ull 


ked out on a larcve seal 
design for ** Desdemona’s Dea 
is indeed transferred to Cany 
eft necompleted, only the he 
s being painted Kor none 


save for t poet Whe 


d the vreatest * contempora ns loves, lost davs, ar¢ 
| 


the painter swerve from thi aS Carrying into eternity the 


nt + 


rreat tasks even for a momen for denied fruition 


s in these years, between 1860 ai 
it Rossetti beg@an the series of s 


\ 


rures, three quarter length, | 


IS fame as a painter has been most | nothin 


spread The ‘Sil nce, photo mortal 


DY the Autotype Company IS p Rossetti’s 
niliar to an American public It The poems 

e for an illustration of the concep it of reac] 
vomanly loveliness which anit P Ro 

r pictures of the artist Tl e ie Rose Mary 
» Madonna, no Raphael 

we associate with no other paint 


jueenly figure and superb poss 


shadowed DY the abundant waves 


of ¢ 
d black hair; the bone of the face 
narked, and refined in its delicate 
re outline; the eyes large, 
dreamy; the mouth full, 
too full for a modern taste 
as those of any statue. Ahi atte t f curing his insomnia 
1, nevertheless, is not of sensno lar do : I The remedy 
a look of mystery, awe, passion, | w han the disease, and in 187: 
over the solemn countenance: 1] s, the resul j it nervous ] 
1S70, Mr. Rossetti, who, without thi 
Academy or Society, had gradual 
e himself a name among thie few 
painters of our time, added to his | , n then 
] 


th and happy 


} 


the poet’s wreath of bay. Few 

‘s have been so immediately suecess- | 1 acl ore him. The conv: 
A very few weeks after publication V | to try the effect o 
iS generally admitted to be one of the | air , ft London for a while 


vs 


est of living English poets. This is it to Scotland. went to li 
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choly and ill health bred of 
Slee pl ssness and the banefu 
chloral Mr. Rossetti’s life 


and quieter Savil 


Theodore Watts, Mr. Phi 
vhose poetry ever met wit! 
agement and praise, Mr. Dun 
Caine, Mr. Shields the paint 

Seott the painter-poet, M 

harp, whose recent volum« 

t we have a new poet amon 
ing these and a very few mor 
his old friend Mr. Madox Bro 
London, Mr. Rossetti could ss 
Ors In 1879 we find him w2 
sister-in-law to say that since 
see the children, he is about t 
poem for their benefit This 
The White Ship,’ the most 
constructed of his works ‘I 


Tragedy” followed in the sprin 


i the fir draft of that compli 
oo, Mr. Rossetti must have | elaborate ballad having been 


La Pia three weeks, 

1867, and finished ] year So much new work being 
menced the ‘'S; f | gether, Mr. Rossetti resolved t 
tand In the autumn of last year the 
Llere peared, and the deserved trl itl 


humiuli- | success is still fresh in our memo 


robed hn 


She is dressed | did that honor come alone \t 
time the poet's great picture, 
Dream,” was covering him with p 
and lovely Liverpool, where it was exhibited 
some person | bought for thu permanent Muni 
In the background is } lery 
nd gate of San Giorgio, at Flor But he was very ill, and th 
ind from a point some what higher doubt the sueeess of his work 
hill and in the distance Dante } satisfaction to him, it could not 
s her, encompassed in the flaming | the cloud of suffering that depres 
Ab; o gentile, e tanto} He left London for the Vale of $ 
pare.” T tones of the picture | in Cumberland, but returned no 


, brown, pale rose, and flame- | About the beginning of Decembe1 


of love *Tant 


fered from an attack of the natur 
*than this, he began the beauti alysis, but not the ordinary form ¢ 
Proserpina * one of the love- | disease; this partly deprived him 


i's completed works. The} use of his left arm and leg 
the under-world stands in thought, | came dangerously ill. For the mi 
bent, beside a wall over which | the unwearied attention of his phys 
\ | n gleam of day preserved his life; but it was n 
with having fallen so far below | long Such of his friends as we 
stones and the | London— Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. S$] 
a background for | Mr. Scott, and a few more —anxio 
is visible | prove every chance, besought him 
grandeur of > face, in the | the effect of change of air. He cor 
h curves of the proud, beau | ed, and in the beginning of February 
The color of the picture is | for Birchington-on-Sea, a pretty | 
liet, somewhat low in tone. of bungalows on the coast, not far 
it even the success of glorious en- | Margate. Here his friend Mr. S« 
could entirely bate the melan- | placed the West Clitf Bungalow 
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composed t 
were Tnean 
er to be finished, in 
a id Ace interrog ite 
ibject had a sinister appropri 
e situation MPooh, Ve SOO 
ivn the answer 
Good- Friday Mr. Re 
that his brot] 
his bedside 
ded and composed, s 
h now with fail 
any subject ot interest 
s favorite passages from 5S iiks 
On Easter-Sunday he said to 
I wished to die vest ran 


hat I do to-day and more 


with entire ealm and simplici 


] 
} 


tit 
ard evening he became we 


nk I shall die to-n1i 


|, and soon after nine o'clock he 


o sharp eries, but not so loud a 


m his aged mother, who was sitting 
After that there was a mo 

vole —then profound quiet 

end was not at one Twenty 

es after, in great peace, he died 
rother, Mr. Shields, Mr. Hall Caine 
iis constant friend Mr. Theodore 


ts, were with him to the last, and also 


ther and sister. The solemn death 
rroup included, besides these, the local | Hay 
clan Dr. Harris, who had att led 


LEN|aEet ShiLre 
ith great assiduity (his London ad 
the eminent Professor Marshall. had 
lown the day before), and his de 


kind nurse Mrs. Abrey. Three 
ites too late arrived his sister-in-law 
lox Brown’s daughter), who had tray 
all day from Manchester. 


is on Easter-Sunday, the day of joy 


ot beehives rave 


e had a wild theory that honey 
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who had hon company There we re 


its season | materials for a liberal 


books, but, taken at hap-h: 

devoured on principles « 

tion and the dry treatises 
hey came uppermost 

travels, and, most eagerly 

ographies, Were read ( 

Miny knew them by heart 

no novels or poems 

vhen she die in the whole collection : t] 

ne solace, a gi f | Todd held in the highest cor 


iment in protuse 


except 


as to the absence of al i 
his door. Among} tion, except as it is found mo 
man was ‘ biography, that the girl | 


OWE 


He bought | common-sense, and her sturd 
in viewing things and peopl 
medium, 

ikKspeare and Krom her rambles at het 


’s admire the and she followed him ever 


Tale, and | the mute fidelity of a dog—s 
know and love all wild things 

child figured in | iting from her dead mother a 

as Hermione Todd, a| for flowers, she soon made 
accordingly” which use | herself on the sunny slops 


,and few people in Dor- | windows that would have 


Todd had any | anist: for every flower that 


{ 
ait 


lable self in wood or field she t 
Barzillai Todd | thither, and with the reciproca 
ver. He hired | flowers show to those who loves 
house ill lived and blossomed 

In this way, like one of 
chids, Miny Todd grew up to 
hood Lovers never came ne 
she had no friends Dorset 
not offer civilities to her father 

Miny de-| he did not want or need the 
‘lection and | he nor Miny had ever been 


plain, dark, | lives, and when his wife di 


Mh 


vell in the | congestion of the lungs, he h 
Shaker sun-scoops | help and sympathy from every 


as a ve 


ittire as in more | shut himself in his lair 
warm ied garments Ed-| forest might have done whe 

had ie, in the ordinary wounded 

word he learned how to A man in New England 
a de SULLOrY Vay, and made outa honor Lo church or school IS Ost} 
handwriting for herself by the | once, and Barzillai Todd’s positi« 
years old. But it | these bulwarks of the State set hi 

her's theories that | outside the pale of Dorset society H 

educated. Na-| not care for this: he 

nature often does, detied | dreamer, without natural 


vas a lazy 
as energy 
Though Miny never went | quired industry; a few thousand « 
o church, and taught herself | which his father left him—for hi 

‘ite, she found her way to the | of a highly respectable and one 
laneous library that lay heaped on | New England family 
bure 


he had had t 
aus, tables, even the floor, ev- | dence to invest safely, and this 

old house, except in the | was enough, with the aid of his st 
l one sunny corner room re-| berry patch, to supply his needs 


served by Hepsy for her sewing and rare | luxuries nature purveyed for him 
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the day dies out 


He 


d trom him as 


easiiyv and unlamented 


red one day. lay down 


on 
tz-covered sofa, from w eh 


| of 


pile 
iwakel 


Tit 


DOOKS, and Tell asleep 


rs old wl this 


vas thirty vea 


1. and her father ¢ It was 


Todd ¢ 


und a few 


Barzy lied, Dorset 


pe Ope 


kindly souls went out 
funeral, for 


farm to help at his 


d not a relative in the world 


had inherited her mother’s warm 
and her biographical studies had 
to 


but 


her mind a Wish 

Her father had 

in his strange gray life, and when 
with 


ed in strong 


ther people. 


his wife 
but 


ed 


| ed too: 


his capacity Tor 


j : 
Minv had a broader 


ind when she found that the in 
father 


hich had supported her was 


own, she rented the farm to an en 


little hous« 


young man, bought a 


} \ ] ] Q nx 
set, and moving all her wild tlow 


ie small green vard in front of her 


me, and the white and fra 


POSES 
honeysuckle her mother had plant 
of the door, she trans 
of the 


hour 


either side 


| Hepsy also, with the best 
1 


at this |: 


the world 


rniture, and began ile 


ce friends and to know 
izgged in Dorset at least 

minister called on her at 
the Rev. Mr 


real and practical 


course the 
ind 


shment to find a 


great Was Fry's 
n in the very midst of his tlock; he 
d home to his study, and brought to 
which she 


nmediately a Bible, re 


vratitude, and set herself to 


1 with 
ith the avidity that always possess 
at sight of a fresh book 
vould be 

hardened, 

by 

to hear, could it deseribed, 

it an effect this book had upon Miss 
ld. The Word, indeed, fell into a good 
heart, and was received with 
Mr 
who continued his pastoral ca was 
his end the 
ital and moral position of this queet 


ineredible to an average 


the 
and 


as one may use 


continuous preaching 


nonest 
simplieity and faith of a child. 
lls, 
to wits’ to understand 
nan, 
She was converted, he could not doubt, 
the process Was SO peculiar, so hetero 
x, that he could not perceive it to be a 
She did not 


had 


temptation 


nuine conversion. 


mm deep sense of sin, for she not 


sinned as yet, for want of 


sutfer 


Her « Xperience 


Miny 


to let Miss Pod 
alibi 
to 


ition, and 
her desire 
Miss Miny 
her ] 
DUSYV 
profession of resi 


thing el ( 1 ‘ | if 


sone 


the 
There 


spiritual experience mday 


vere chilaren 


th 


rvesting 


and all 
thatsort of iwhbors t 
through: 


fed 


naked, they 


the sicl the hungry, : othed th 


held themsel ve fr 
Their 
charitv of soul, t 


‘used mm 


such duty LOSS p ora a oh 


litt 


Heir Litbie ean 


her 
nesses 
had 


raved 


seemed to her unworthy of beings who 


an eternity at st: and her heart 


al 
could not 
If she 


minded 


} } 
the cruelties of litle which she 


Dut see am or I boul her 


bose a 


had been less candid and simple 


than she vould 


turned bitter and seornfu but she was 


and to 


ened if 


de 


always ready to learn, 


that if knowledg 
and 


hove, SO 


also strenethened her, shit 


plored she directly 


Add 


speech 


] nprove 
1 . 


O this disposition ylainness of 
such plainness as a real child may 


use and only provoke a smile, while cus 
forbid it Lo 


peopie wma t may be imagined 


tom and convention frown 
that 

Miss Todd, ready for all 
vet } 
for the fact t 
Railroad h 


pre ductive part of the 


thirty five 


t 
LOK a 
| 


10 favorite in Dorset; ance 
iat the Dorset and A] 


ad bought a hitherto 


Works, Was 
but 
bany 


track and 


¢ 


farm tor 


station, and 


paid a cood price for 


other corner had been solid to a spec 


who fancied he had discovered amin 


rh he only found a pocket « 
which barely repaid his outlay 
all this making Miny a lady oft 


means 


been 
But 
man- 


would have 


] 


ae 


as Dorset people say Siie 


as unpopular as heart could sire 
money appeals to the hearts of all 


kind 
‘ Age 
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Todd 


there 
like clov 

th 

a Brahmin 
uUCh as Mrs 
Live 


eal 


‘ornament 


adeptus 
honest 
at last 


Lhem 


and 
xed 


bye 


1e ceased to dis 


Ol 


preach 


f,;] 
Tul Dene 


pulpit, he 


dark resolute 


Short 


par of reproachtul 


rearer and nearer, 


he middle 
rteously, to | “move 
looked 


be 


hever stirred 


and said you 


more surprised, but 


I do 


On, 


Certainly 
it that all 


been preac hing to 


she \ 


ha 


eternally if t 


Wel 
Vou 
ine 


Lord Jesus Christ 


timus stared blankly, 


; ; 
Reverend Sey 


aus itter 


Ings 


Why , ves, mi idam 


eve c¢ mpelled re 


Lam ortho 
in? 


that 


tisn't likely, and you 


know 


vou agal 


a, 


but one chanee to talk to “em 


hat responsible bein’s they are, 


been and talked all this stuff about 


vuds and brooks and things to 


and ci 


v don't believe } 


dyin’ souls 


You poor de] 

the Lord 

Day 
The 


LalPlyVy vpecamne 


groin’ to say 


Mr. ( 


Lor % 


Reverend 
faint 
his eiePVance 


ma 
na 


conscience, and a Sore 


iristian fait 


enough to s 


\ 


M 


pushed DV ISS 
Kryv, who 
door 
stopped him 
Oh, that 


mMatter-ol-coul 


if 


Ih SUCTL a 


Mr. C 


tion t 


lark did not feel nece 
But Miss \ 


hew Lhie 


er rebuke 
ed better than she k 


ict le 


uttered such 


WOrdSs avn 


nized the situa and 


ot 


WOst tery 


ion accep 


Is the ke true | 
1d 


sect, thou 


ne, ana 


t 4 
ol 


of 
I‘ vena! 


bie Lund sp t 


vt hi 


iis 


neve 
again 


Deacon Norton, too, 


W1LICeEE 


lash, all the more that he was 


views of the matter 


ve 


were rigl 


Miss 


nd Oh wet 


to deal with 


att 


calle upon 
cause she did not 
meetings, and paid her a visit for 
pose 
Miss Miny waited calmly t 
livered his messag 
* Look 


quiet energy 


sand het 


Deacon 
Lo 


here 


becin wit 
any special obligation required 


lt 


into their close 


to have prayer - meetings 
folks must enter 
secret al 

“Bi 
or three vatherin’ together 

* Well, that’s another matter; t] 
if they'll agree about something spe 
in that if ther 


a drought, o1 


Out their praying 
it What does Seripter say ab 


L should blieve 


ask. 
a fever in Dorset, or 
flood, ora time of wickedness being 
iar mighty; but you won't never n 


believe that ‘two or three’ means t 


or that agreeing about a thing to as 


means the broadeast sort of fashio 


Why, I did fo once, and I 


The first 


pray. 
together taken down. 
of 


longest string about Dors« 


ip, and instead 
Lord the 
ple vou ever | 
he 
tion, and the state of the heathen. 
[ know that man. 


praying, 


reard—how bad they 
and then 


De 


mia 


rambled off about the 


he tole 


I know he’s as cross 


a tiger to his wife; his boys hide when th 





ODD 


Mit 


] \ 
un, and Mis 


mie re 


loor. There 


Was 


a woman in Dor 


Mad 
And ¢ y en 


Lin 


ef” some real or unreal story 
Mrs. Pe 
woman, with an indefinite sert 


vody's disadvantage 


\ 


a pale face, and dead 
furtive 


black eves, 
litter that betraved a lurk 


ip hidden in their dark pools 


rie 
nim, soft-spoken woman, but guilt 
1 gliding as a snake Miss Miny 
isited her, though the 
cireles, and it was 


Ing 
social occasions that the venomous 
creature began to retail some of her 
e to Mrs. Norton, who was sitting 
ig at q Miss 


rersion 


one end of a sheet 


with 
at the other. It 


Was OHLV a 
old story—a girl to whom a man 
{fered marriage, and then changed 
nd without giving any reason 

Well, Mrs. Norton, ‘*‘I think 


ought to have told her right out lik 
in, not off 


said 


sneak backhanded that 


responded Mrs. Peek, with an 


MISS TODD 


i}) 


GOoos O1 


P you 
vou kee 


guess VOU mIstak yvoudon t 
vou tell that it’s probabl 


likely she’s told a lie ab 
aon t bel 


> 
CCK 


about doin 


. i? 
Ve ] 


and 
vou remem 


ado to vou 


rreeable, | 


en 
Miss 
Tht nded., 


Sald is soonest 


your neighbors 


“We li, YOU SOl her dow) 


Vii OC 
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Lie Lord 


ich respect 


d listener 
rs Norton ha 
es, and they 

One 

10s white sk 
were mightily 

Dorset ; for 


Norton bar 


merry 


temper, 
was full of fun 
ner 
ant 
id scolded her 
nd fault with Del 
them as an old hen 


DV mortal 


nov iit 
approac h to pos 
st expressed her 
f le 
Lrankness 


Norton's of an 
hurrying 


entire 


came 


he might go to 


Elderkin, a vouth of good 
ss 
farmer, which is next 


in New England 


»vertv, however, 


poor 

to be Ing a pauper 
Recardless 4 pam 
had ast : istful eve,” as the hymn 
and 
ll liked him 
and her 


book says, into Deacon Norton’s fold, 


Mrs. Norton suspected it Le 
iked a dozen others mo 
is wise enough to say nothing till 
She sho ild see real OCCaslon 


Dell was all animation to-day. 


ma! Sam Elderkin’s got a new 
his unele down to Hartford sent it 


My 


“'s three week’s 


ain't it a splendid one! 
| and it jest 


road, 


a livin’ storm I don’t believe 


MAGAZINE 
lightnin’ would more Dn 

I'd jest like to ride beh 
Can't I go over to W:;: 


Norton could say 
Miss Mit 
‘You don’t mea 
Adeliay 
“Why don't I 
Why, forever’s a Ke 
| lar f 


meemMs as if 


ror asked 


* snapped 
elleve even a 
0 like ightnin’ 
wa'n't needed to be so big. ; 
Dell sunk down in ae 


this audacious female, 


blazed up. 
‘* Look here, Miss Todd 


entire eapable of bossin’ De 


she 


child, and go‘lone, W 


me, if don't you. Go pu 
bunnet 
world alr vou always medd] ! 
folks’s business for, Miss Miny 
vive you real satisfaetion 2” 
‘*No,” said Miss Miny, quiet 
trace of ve } 
‘I don't 
[ did, but 
{ 


geet into such a big way of talk 


xation on 


I ou 


I do dislil 


know as rH 


what 
so disrespectful to facts: and the 
makes idl 
ow, Mrs 


up words so fast 
But I all 


not 


Re 
to me, Norto 
better have 
seem to take more than my 


in folks that a’n't folks: 


nV 
grew up in the wilderness, ai 
got any people of my own, an 
like them that don’t belong to 1 
get to feeling as if they was my ow) 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Mrs. Nortor 
at the honesty and humility of « 
Todd: but Dell rushed out of the 
where she had been prinking, 
arms round Miss Miny, and gay 
hearty hug, « xclaiming, 

“You dear 


old thing! 


just what you're a mind to, for you 


as clever as you can be, 


you sil 


so there 
Miss Miny laugvhed, 
Dell's 


touched, and Lil) 


though le 
were very dim. generous 
heart had 


she found her way to the spinster 


1 
hpeen 


house often, and through her cont 
in the twilight, 
Miss Miny discovered before many m 
that Sam 
marry Dell, and she was as determine 
marry him; but both the Deacon and 
Norton were opposed with equal dete 


or beside the 


Woot 


Elderkin was determin 


nation to the match. 
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a Norton 
Miss Miny 


determined to throw 


lhla 
hers 


reach, and make things as 1 


put 


» could I PrP Once 


nt as she 


ttle of the s« rpents 


understood, what 


womens rights rnore 


1 WOMAN Cal intl lelice 


a Wolhalh 


ornered the 


and aske¢ 


and there |: g 


tion before 
] 


t no use he replied 
| worth a copper to 


and | 


over to want 


erkin ain't 


his farm 


n above 
see Dell give 
a shiftless husband 

now, Deacon Norton 
ect Dell will marry 
n looked puzzled, but 


| expect = 


ith 


W ho do 


na went on 


eome acrost some 
-do feller some time that ‘ll imake 


ifortable.” 
re ain’t anybody i 
r to take up with 


n Dorset vou 


don’ know as there 7s. and 


iS there 1s On the whole. 
t 

» you mean to send her a 

I don’t hold 


sure 


\ ( 


» marm 

sitin’ round ; it 

Vell, then, Deacon, as sure as you set 
Dell 

in the same mind, whether vou let 

N a lot better to 


r no WOW 
to have 


am is bound to marry and 


ain't it 
ountenance to it than 
et talking about you 


id things about your bein’ 


vet SO fond of money and SO 
Have vou got any right to 


iv girl ? 
reproach on the Church, jest to have 
illdonein thisthing? Sam Elder 
sa ecood vyvoung man as ever was, only 
Wasn't Mis’ Norton and you 
when you commenced in life? and 


you willing to make Dell real unhap 


poor. 


ind give occasion to the enemy to re 


because you want her to do ditfer 
rom what you did 7?” 
Youre the peskiest woman I ever 

roared the Deacon, flinging out of 
house and banging the door behind 

But he did not shut the truths he 
heard inside that door; they rang in 


ears wherever he went, followed him, 


nevs from the \ 


th) 
butter 
vhen littl 
rough fingers 


side him down 


Lhe 
Was if 


TODD 


rs house 
! IS 


> vned dowe red 
Nor 


at red oxe 


nddel wife and 


as Dorset never 
| hands grasped 


and tt 
t +} 
tO Uli 


Norton in his: sé 


\ Dou 


sons 


put pious paren 
and pale as a rall boy 


ali 


re to di ° it like a telescope 


+ » 4 UN { 
wher thalh Yrow Wi 


Hi S hi iP 


\ Lule 


herabund 
cloudless 
the d 
rained 
rotted 
other ey 
Jonas 
education tl 
Fanization 
kindness 
fa 
living, where 
h Wot d 


unw hole sO Trn¢ 


on a rm. ant » him w 
keen Wi 
fresh bre 


eart have 


‘ 
eoior > 
1 

ngthened hi 


1 ] 
t his loose 1 


int 
rood 

m from babyh ‘ose 
and taught nh te nit and 
ball- 
Pond. 


fed him on such cake and pie as her 


stove 


tel) fle should have een SNOW 


other boys or skating on Dorset 
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gyenuine honesty ; and when 


1 ] ] 
that his health was injured b 
he thought it would be be 
Sp id the summer in Dorset 


Miss Miny joyfully 


Vas hot 
this constitution 
me, WoOnMe 
freelv as if he had bee li 
she loved hi With as pure 


ther 


DOV. tor 1 
ternal feeling which 
to the physical mothe 


aevotion, seit-sacritice, 


rection that makes a \ 
most happy, vet e: 
race mn selfish, peakable and mourning 
' | ee ee r 44 
muarmed ton } comforted [t did not ma 


that Jonas was still lank. 
dd, and the verv confon 
ss of a solemn prig: that ju 
’ 


the awful and lugcub 
the sacred de 
in him any distastefu 
incomfortable habit; she nyo 
tellectual conversation, his readin 
his rat] 


er obtrusive and oO Itspok 

So Jonas basked in the comfort 
In ell Lk Miny’s neat bright house all] 

to do this: he summer through, now and then ¢ 


at praver-meetings or helping at a 


just to keep his hand in 


rk, and He was not naturally an energet 


ig-machine, and | his tastes were studious and dai 


pairs of worsted | constitution frail, and all these eo 
old. Her money | to make him indolent. As Mrs 
but her charities | Norton pungently remarked, ‘* He 
and she would not dis- |} never eat smart man’s bread: he 
them, but did her utmost | set on a fenee and see folks mow 
work and e¢ Onomy for Jo As he whiled away the sulnmer it 
herself repaid when in | into his head how pleasant life wou 


“y 
came backa full-fl 


edged if one need not work fora living 
Gospel, and preached in the | singular idea, and one that most of u 
ative village. do work for a living frequently enter 

» attempt to settle any- | but with the thought arose a way o 

pleasant to his soul. | cape from this dreaded vista. Why shi 

housed and fed, and | not he marry Miss Miny ? He might 

‘asure to Walk abroad | haps have speculated on becoming 

Who had looked down on his | heir, but she had already confided to 

verty, and looked down on | that her property had been left to pro 

rom his double pinnacle of educa- | a free library and reading-room for 
Jonas was selfish, crafty, | town of Dorset, and her will was in 


lausible his pale blue eyes were | Judge of Probate’s hands. 


» their usual index of character, an It was an objection that she was twe1 


hat points to self-loye and want of | years older than he, but in New Enela 





ODD MISS TODD. 


ynsa woman is f) que ntlvy some 


her Miss 


stoobiect, nor had he 


r than husband, and 


no relative 
d, it Wo ld be 


that wi 


ror his own 


to per 
} 4 1 
to destroy 
eSS teres 
and understood 
ld thing 
Ot 


men, 
ico ild do an Of 


Ul comment SOCLETY 


his own powers 


In 
her eapacity 


consider 


mueh 


»eaUullous approacl! 


re devoted in manner, ¢ 


her fatigue and trouble 


oO spare 
I 


‘aSLONA , and fixed his eves on 


pathnet Way interspersed his 


with poetry, put on her shay 


st an embrace, and neve 
i stroll without bringing 
that she loved, or bi 


ipl inds 


\ 


iss Todd! in that 


it oi 


s lips had ever disturbed its 


iy sleepin? 


yut it was living still, and now 


ve and almost painful throbs it be 
m, to stir. She resisted the 
blind man might re 


trouble as a 
cnown approach and alien caresses, 


hew and 


the 


owing how to detine t 


delight. 
nol 
th: 
though she had not yet rec 
that 


orevgone peace ; her heart ache 


She prayed fe rvently that 
oht be given to idolatry, 

ner 
} 


or nized 


it Jonas grew dearer 


unrest Was sweeter than 


vine 
d with 


¢ as we sometimes ache physically 
iughter, for it was a pleasant pain. 
long verdurous 
bl 


the aloe leave its 


and burst into stately om with 
careless ease as the new-sprung vio 
not some aul 


OSSOTDMS ¢ does 


through the bulb that has 1: 
} 


sends 


yr barren and hidden, when it 


rd its odorous spike of heaven-blue 


o not know whether to weep or smile 
this poor tale of genuine if delayed 
mm: it certainly is pitiful, vet it can 
help being ludicrous to betray what 
is fancies possess 4 odd Miss Todd at 
crisis of her life. No ‘‘sudden inter 
ls.”? such 


tion of several guardian ange 


ved dear old Hephzibah’s t 
eration, interfered in her behal 


urban from 


f: she 


ribbons, which she 


and further to 


in to wear pink 
never yet indulged in; 
off her dark and dingy skin, purveyed 


yvood 


out 


LOOK 


the 
odor of 
une of grape | 
Miny’ 
] yt 


heart 


childhood 
and putti 


into eve that 
sin and sorrow 


Hou 


time 
bethough 


her kKitehe 
: 
Parson Fr rom 


her ever-ready 


He had ju 


spencer, a fi er resi f Dors 


from Mary 
and 
written on her 


aistantly re 


death-bed ! } arr a southern 
er many 
had bee 


rsiie 


ived 
Call Make a 


before iw 


all 


retu 
Mass ichuse tts 


Dorset, 


and he 
own 


il id 


in 


from bringing 


moved 





slight and graceful figure 
+ 


"\ | her lilae print dress and spot 


rs old Her | off as green leaves do a rose. 
and she herself | vision of delight” indeed. and 
islow consump- | honest soul! looked at her 
fell dead | and admiration 
But as the summer days y 
Nora became more wonted to 
she learned to be more de 
and had many an hour to sp 
keeping room, busy with he ro 
or Miss Miny’s; she, too, liste 
readings and absorbed them: into 
froom}and willing mind: her great 
brother | darkened or shone at the i 
apt to} ate poetry, and her beautif 
him, for danced, her red ] Ds quive red \ 
ull foree | ter, at whatever wit or humo} 
‘hildren | Jonas’s selections She was a 
it Mrs. Norton | dience in herself, and her att: 
1‘* John J 


iogers Ss | appreciation flattered the reads 
heen broucht up on | but her be iuty did more potent ¢ 
land Primer, and the dim I 


or Jonas was young, And 


irrounded that martyr at the | to face with him day after day, 


ne to carry Wi beautiful as flesh and blood ean b 
intelligent as beautiful. It was 

possible t »}ertoo much. His heart triump 
His policy ; in the madness of 
sion he was ready to vo all | 
bor and renunciation if Nora 
and she began with that sort of 


l 


the au ship inborn in most girls to look 
need, gly at such wonders of educ 
intellect as his. She had seen 
only the commonest class of me) : 
Irequent a country tavern, and 
measure in her mind by which to 
man’s real capacity ; so she stood 
to receive and respond to his firs 
so long in| sion of feeling as a budded ros 
been made | ready waiting for the expanding s 
It was some time before Miss M 
unsuspicious nature perceived tl] 
secret that was acting in her quiet 
She was perceptive enough, but 1 
gland, she was | to her inexperience that Jonas 
ie family, and Jonas open- | much bound to prefer her to all ot 
oO their fullest extent when | men as if he had sworn an oath of fi 


] 


at the breakfast table, | She was as odd in her ignorance o 


ippeared 

ig arrived the night before, and al- | manity asin everything else: a kiss v 
eady cooked the pink slice of savory ham, | have been to this singular honesty of 
Lik white eros, ti pl i as sacred as a marriage Vow ; inert 

4} 


\ iA 


pong p-jacks, and clear} as it may seem, she did not imagi 
his soul loved. She inherited | possible for a man to show every | 
beauty, with the coloring of | like attention to a woman, and 
family: a brilliant complex- | ‘* whistle down the wind” to a_prett 
ft dark eyes, bright hair that | face. This sort of thing, commo: 
ver her shapely head and was | blades of grass, wore to her simplicit) 


‘oil on coil behind, and a/| aspect both tragic and brutal; dishon 





ODD MISS TODD 
ial erime 
took her 
iot from soe 
stinetion in 


that awful 


the Dorset hil] 
what no other 
misunderstood : 


nd faithf bosom th 


no paralle Im this we 
ss tortures of jealousy 
her life at peace with 
on Fry had disturbed 
ligious experience bee: 
vuld truthfully say that 
of sinners 


earnestly 


utterance 


Bible a dead letter 


Lol dK her and 
ay It was sc 
Jonas left Dorset 
irish where he w: 
vith the fearful 
iv Nora took her 
hi and why 
from Jon: 


\ 


1 
ont are 
unusual 


Her heart 


Ked to pits for i 


t 


o know what a life h 
hi | Was enduring. 

Jonas had been prospec 
ise is allowable—a month 
l to fill the pulpit of a 
in Connecticut for a year, : 
ie characteristic Imprudence of 
love, he thought this was enot 
int his marriage He argues 


at least le: 


tnd most probably to a set 


sagement woul 


id a certain floral eloque nee and 
tering generality” in his sermons 
‘kled people's ears, and did not dis 

ir conseiences—two qualifications 
always make a clergyman popular. | women 
{ not an idea that he had treated 
‘odd in a way she could or should 
He fell back on the patent fact 


had never asked her to marry him; 
is a general masculine code that up 
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nearest of anything 
throwin’ pearls before 
ind rend you, surely 

‘But you should 
reper nt and 
ed DY 


We 


\nd 
led with pove rty, and 
beauty and grace in the hard 
inister’s wife, and her husb 


married Miss 7 


primal imstin 
from whom the 
ion had lone tled, and 
e tlesh-pots of Egypt | 
her, or hurt he 
er oceurred to hin 
shocked the e¢ 
her last ho 
SOLeTHAN as 
nurse with regard to het 
[ want vou should put « 
night-cownd and ci p, Semant 
Tong to sleep till the Lord eo 
female teacl think it 1S a waste of cood clot 
SCHOOL & I >| them I wish to look conforma 
over, [ want a plain pine cofl 
» further than to | plateabout it. Money isn’t plenty « 
school-rooms. Jonas | as long as there’s a poor woma 
returned to the town, | make a vain show of it L ck 


invited them, and} gown nor coflin to rise no mo 


Their first child was | miserable old body, and lwon't 


Podd, but never profited | able for foolish waste of what 
ind though Jonas hoped to the | gave me.” 
received nothing from his old | After this she laid her cheek 
ll her money went to found a | hand, sighed, and died, quietly 
size, eligible | leaf falls from the last tree t 
members, and in its rigid rule | those tawny ghosts into the edge of 
nnery Dorset people all came to her 
he did die, and during her | which was held in the meeting-ho 
Fry, in pursuance of his | the universal grief discovered lx 
iny serious conversations | benefactions as the early rains di 
One day he said, ‘*‘ And you | seeds long ago sown. 
vith all men, Sister Todd 2” She had done a thousand kind 
n't know that,” she replied, sharp- | small but helpful, that were all 1 
[ suppose it isn’t a duty to forgive | bered now, and the lonely wo 
ss they ask for forgiveness, ist 2?’ | mourned and missed as few won 
‘rv looked p izzled NN ea? except in their own households 
ieditatively, ‘* 1 doo suppose we Mrs. Norton made the one charact 
to keep continooally in a forgiving | comment of the day as she looked 
poor shrunken face of the dead: ° 
You can’t tell | I never did! of all things! Laid « 
Seripter. The Lord never for- | a night-gownd and put into a pine 
‘s Without they repent. To offer | She hasn’t never got over bein’ odd 


forgivencss would come the | Todd.” 





| 
1 \" INDERFUL 
\ ul nes are al 
vs a lor ay 


Lis 


undaer 
1lKe 
hit no 
Thus 
thousat d 
aust 
Ltraordinary tl 


housand miles 


7 a 
itil ! 


accustomed 
heard of w: 
OLD MONTEREY tive o' cloek 
This reverential ; il | I | Lice 
sway not less with trave then ves than thi 
icounts But in these perverse later times ( 1 ‘ ses to doubt and 


to find things otherwise than as 1 presented, : netimes less won 


in what has been left behind at home, this havine W in its turn attained 


remoteness. Such a questioning 


to some extent by him who arriy 
the months of the vear known as the dry season 

about the country, and particularly about Southern 

pleasure to speak, that if is an earthly paradise 
ired. it Proprietors of transportation routes, lands, and | » resorts 
iodestly agreed with the truth of this estimate leclar Hh art, that it 
ning; but at the first blush it is an earthly paradise very un the best 
e has been able to attain by a good deal of previous Investig 
ern California, especially in the dry season —which compri 
ifornia year—is perhaps like those friendships which are 
dure the longest-——it makes its wav to favor subtly and 

not easy to decide on the instant just what Southern C 


1 to comprehend A very large part of the State outside a Mining and 


‘ing districts displays some of those tropleal Characteristics Th Whtehy its ¢ harm 


Kastern imagination consists One sees orange, fig. and pomegranate trees en 


1] 


pleasant homes at Sonoma, well to the north of San Franciseo; there is an 
tant raisin district around Sacramento and Marysville to the northwest; and at 
a, seventy-five miles north of San Francisco, is to be found a group of as fine 
is any in California At the same time, one safely assumes that all this will 
id in its erreatest perfection as the distinetively low latitudes are approached 
Franciseo les not far from midway in the State, and forms a convenient point 


sion. Southern California may be taken to comprise all that part of the State 
south of the famous seaport and metropolis It is upon the area just below the 
the Gates, that the Rev. Starr King has lavished the most laudatory sentences 
polished stvle, describing the ** flowers by the acre, flowers } the square n ile 
he saw ina ride around the bay It was to the vicinity of San José, but fifty 
s down, that Bayard Taylor (if he should live to be old, and note lus faculties 
proposed to retire in order to recover his lost youth. Seventy-five miles 
er south yet are the popular summer resorts—and winter resorts as well—of 
ta Cruz and Monterey 
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I set out upon avels from the me 
tropolis ! il i 1 season of 


COUNTY Tairs, W I 2 I » products of 


iral coun ild be seen to 
There was being held at San 
combined f "the counties of 
ira and Santa Cru There is no 
from San Francisco by land 

he southward, the long narrow 
laon which it lies being surround 
ther sides by water. One may 
ferry to Oakland, its 

as Brooklyn as he 


t 


lo fi * al hi preater JOUPNeYS and 


must ¢ 
co around the bay on that side by a braneh 
road which brings up at San José also 
In doing so he traverses Alameda County, 


vVhich raises nearly a million bushels of 


wheat (from Murray Township alone), a 


vast number of tons of sugar-beets, and 
more hay than any other county in the 
State It comes third in rank for grape 
vines, and has tropical pretensions OF its 
own besides, making no small exhibit of 
orange and lemon trees in certain favored 
nooks But the most direct way is to take 
the coast division of the Southern Pacifie 
Railway, and so I took it and went with it 
to the lMportant places VW hither it leads. 
If topography may be glanced at a mo 
ment, California is fenced into valleys by 
two long up and down ranges of mount 
ains, the Sierra Nevadas, of immensely the 
higher elevation, and the Coast Range 
These meet in acute points, north at Shas 
ta, and south at the Tejon Pass, and there 
after become one They inclose between 
them the vast central space known in its up 
per portion as the Sacramento Valley, and 


below as the San Joaquin Valley, from the 


two main rivers by which it is drained 
It is the granite Sierra Nevadas that con 
tain the peaks of from thirteen to fifteen 
thousand feet elevation which have ob 
tained so extensive a fame in the world. 
The Coast Range averages only from two 
to six thousand feet, and is of softer ma 
terial. The Sierra Nevadas do not much 
divide their strength; but the Coast Range 
throws out frequent spurs parallel to it 
self, which get separate names, as Sierra 
Morena, Santa Clara, and Santa Cruz 
mountains, and are the means of making 
numerous long narrow valleys, and also 
benches of table-land left between them 
and the Pacific Ocean. It is down the 
large Santa Clara Valley, in this last di 
versified region, that the first excursion 


takes us 


[tis no ordinary moment, t] 
venture into an earthly parad 
settles himself luxuriously ba 
to enjoy it By the time the 
freight cars that constitute 
approach to American 
we are running through a 
vegetable gardens and windmil 
suburbs. Clusters of white bu 
white inclosures, that have lo 
distance on their hills like Mex 
endas. prove to be “° institutions 
ous sorts. A long arm of San ] 
Bay, which accompanies us th 
south, is seen at a distance to the 
a wide, dismal streteh of marsh 
White ark-like houses on piles 


} 
| 


intervals alone the water's edge. 
to be keeping ouard over Oysl 
The small California oyster has 
been either coaxed or driven 
Opment Commensurate with 
grandeur of things about it 

Our guide-book promises, 
minutes’ ride, orchards, vineyards 
farm-houses, prospects to charm 
love the beauties of nature.” But 
one is inclined to rub his ey 
ground is bare and brown, bar 
skin. Hardly a tree or a bush 
ereen blade of grass At leng 
trees begin to appear. They 
oaks, a small-leaved variety, ata 
tance resembling the olive. Farn 
are few, and not strikingly elegai 
hills are of the color of a eam 
and not unlike its humps in s!} 
texture. At Millbrae there is : 
of some wooden towers, in the 
style, rising from a villa; and 
large dairy barn. At Belmont wi 


closer to the low hills than at any ot 


point At Menlo Park a charming th 
bed is cared for, close by the track 
seen at some foreign railway stat 
We are at the chosen site for vi 
dences of the San Franciseo milli 
The surface is flat, and with its er 
oaks recalls scenery in the outs 
Chicago, as Hyde Park or Riversid 
The valley widens till the hills ai 
tant enough to be veiled in blue, a 
up with tawny grain fields. The « 
nation of buff and blue is pleasin: 
there is no verdure. And where ar 
wild flowers? One hardly expected t 
now by the acre and by the square 1 


since it is autumn. But of all the p 


roses, the larkspurs, the lupins, and 
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Nota 


not a chrysanthemum? Oh, prede 


of tradition, not one ? harcis 
s in the spring or rainy season only 
the flowers bloom, and then, indeed, 
earpet the earth as the grass carpets 
sewhere. In the spring the eulogists 
not said a word too much. Sut it 

originality to have seen Southern 
fornia in the autumn and winter, to 
seen it as it is for seven months in 
vear, and as it is, in exceptionally dry 
the whole through. The 
es fall here as elsewhere, and are not 
ewed till vear. The 
-of nature is parched and sad. 


rn 


to make mention of this bareness 
dryness would be to omit a most es 


ms 


year 


another 


whole 


ial feature of the aspect of California 
annual rains begin in December, Jan 
y, or February, and continue till June, 
itly diminishing in May, which is 
netimes also a dry month. It must 
t be thought that the rainy season is a 


continual down- pou It is simply 
that in which there are occasional 
rains, as with us, while during the rest 


of the vear there are 
At the same 


be borne in mind that the 


hone 


howey 


time, 
broy hn season 
be contrasted with our own win 
ter. The mere dryness of surface, al 
Ways ple asant to the tread, and in time 


to the eve also, under a uniformly 
genial temperature to be compared 
with our own fields of sheeted white 


under their howling 


blasts, and our quag 
mires of mud and slush in alterna 


t par 
OXYsms of thawing and freezing 


‘But vou set 


f 


ip to bea land of we} 


ual summer, you know,” one a 

the resident Californian, in 

of surprise 
‘So we are,” 


Cessarliy 


not ne 
without a more 
rigation than w 
But 


look at the fertility of the 


heen 
arrive at. LOOK thermometer! 
land! Nothing 


And 


’ t 
ORILy 


is scarce with us but the water 


‘ 
will 
the 


\lornia sets up to be a land which by 


the hh pe rhaps he 


with 


facts of 


} 

add, 

well 
*Ual 


] ] 
th) 


the enormous extent of all its 


justified by 


relations, 
| and SO) 
vorld It 
the key 


w social conditions, and is to be 


commercial, agricultural, minera 
cial. has be come a power 1h the 
has revolutionized values, struc] 
note of ne 
comme! 


nt and the 


the point of de parture of a new 


cial era in a trade with the Ori 
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extent of which no 

man can estim: ‘alifornia has arrived 
takes her place on 

States of the Union, 
depends for favor upon 
istounding beauties and ec 


¢ 1 


oh of all this, too, it has 
vill find 

of twenty thousand peo 

as contending with Sae 

honor of being third in 

One alights at 

in the vicinity a horse 

a blacksmith’s shop, and some 

rail fenees painted with the usual 

‘Lisements These have a very Amer 

look to begin with, for a place with 

vaSpanish name, a place to which 

lavlor wished to retire in the fail 

his powers to find the elixir of 

And so have the small picket 

fences an American look, and so have 

comfortable little clapboarded wood 

muses behind them, with the scroll 

sawed ornaments in their piazzas With 

the exception of an unusual number of 

French and Italian names on the sien 

boards, and some large clean tuns in front 


of the shops of dealers in native wines, it 


is as downright a little Yankee town as 


ever was There is much shade in the 


street 


s,andon a public green or common, 

from trees that are small and low as vel 
It is a clean, prosperous little city, the 

centre of a rich agricultural district It 


has excellent schools and all the other con 


veniences of life \ good deal of money 
} 


has for show on the principal 


een spent 

business buildings. Like those of many 

other small capitals throughout the State, 

iy-window architect 

» deseribed as the San 

‘isco stvle There was an iron tres 

tower or pharos going up at the 

ection of two important streets, 

Which Was to rise to ¢ ight of two hun 

dred feet, and contain an electric leht to 
‘ { 


illuminate the entire town The white 


irt-house, in the eclassie style, though 
ve, is agreeably proportioned, and 

ute a model of its kind 
The week's domes at the Fair Grounds 
had resolved themselves chiefly into trot 
t matches I was told that the com 
bined displav of the two counties was 
poorer than either had been in the habit 
aking alone The most interesting 
is racing and ornamental riding, 


lay, by young women. Those who 


took the premiums, such as a 
saddle and whip, were girls of 
teen and sixteen years of age 
feature of this with other count 
the time was a “* firemen’s tow 
in which different companies 
tests of speed, equipped with al 
phernalia of their craft 

Games of chance went on fre¢ 
refreshment-rooms under the erat 
There was but a scattering displa 
stock, and little or no fruit ld 
the two-hundred-pound squash, t 
ty-six-pound turnip, nor the beet 
five feet in length and a foot thro 
the apples and pears commensu) 
these. I had seen them before, hi 
and did not so much regret thei 
[ have a secret suspicion that t 
proper standard of the vegetable a 
human kind, and that the Tom 1 
and General Bateses of the one are 
more happy in their departure from it | 
those of the other. 

The capacity of the country to pr 
fruits of fine quality as well as of 
mal size—always excepting the 
which seems to require extremes of 
and cold, and in this even climate r 
comparatively insipid—has perhaps 
too well tested to need the stimulus o 
competitive exhibitions. What bette 
county fair is needed than the daily « 
play of fruits and vegetables in the Sa 
Francisco market? The regular s 
for any and all of them is twice as lo) 
on the Atlantic coast at correspond 
latitudes 

I traversed the much-eulogized ** Alar 
da,” an avenue of willows and po; 
three miles long, set out in 1799 by Sp 
ish friars. These founded a m 
among the Indians at Santa Clara 
which town the avenue extends. TT! 
remains at Santa Clara the chapel of 
early mission, with its adobe walls 
feet thick, and flat wooden ceiling, 1 
lv painted. It is now a part of a fl 
ishine collegiate institution. Aeros 
way is a clump of ruinous old adob 
tages of the same date—a genuine bit 
picturesqueness. But I am _ adjured 
pay no heed to these, since we are go 
to Monterey, and Monterey makes, : 
were, a grand specialty of all that kin 
thing. 

The Alameda’s poplars and will 
make but a moderate showing for t] 
age, and could hardly be rated as equ 
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elms 


f New 


both 


ivenue ¢ Haven 
the « 


sides ol Uti 


them, along 


houses of 


ifort as in the town | 


. ] { 
restdents 


many 
have been at 


O pass the 


Phi 


off 


rednal 
Const 


someth 


the ocean, 


1 
other side to bar 


» country eastward 
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vor to divine, in some superior refine 
it of taste, which the abodes of these 
be. Itis a poetic conception, that of 
¢ for the pure physical delight of it, 
Per 


tes some 


{ makes them highly interesting. 
s there should at 
ng women, their daughters, with a re 
ig air mingled with their superior ¢ 


be the ga 
lis 
tion, as if, for their part, they had not 
ly consented to abandon a world 
But after 


illing 


( 
all, 


arger opportunities. 


desire to live for the pure pleasure of 


ng does not imply a cultivated taste in 
gardening 


hitecture and landscape 


le 


ALIFORNIA 


One | be 


ot nove 


] ey ? 1 Et { { : 
the sSAare IOHPYeCOLS bles ) ms © roma 


Li ( il | Ly 


Ameri 
thousand Spat 





PLAC! 


all California—a territory as 


York 


England states put together 


Mexieans ii 


as Ne Pennsylvania, and 


large 
the six Ne 


Let 


Ing 


believe, howe 


designations will act as ¢ 
ulus, and that all these communitie 


live up to their names with an artistic 


Ve lopment which they never 
attained had they been Simply 


and Jonesvilles. 


The impressions resulting, both at San 


José and the country at large, from a sec 


ond visit a month later, were much more 
Something like the proper 


agreeable 
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been attained I 


was brown, 
strikingly 

thre 

thie 


and to experience 


pure 


resi 
h1onalres 
ehest 
Viiich mm 
a& park-Iik pear and 
Vith the 


Alice, 


: ee. 1 
IONS Fray Spanish LOSS 


trom them 
no wild fi 


owers, there are 


iltivated sort, carefully gar 
ns kept green by spraying 
‘ubber hose furnish a 

We take lesson number 
W here there is 


oes, the win 


pro 


Vater 
~andasfaras it @ 
vn season, need never extend 
ile, long stretches of white picket 
surround the places, and the houses 
ives are painted Ww hite These are 


nes 


some for the summer only, 
of the 


and banking and bonanza kines, 


some throughout the vear creat 


vhose sudden and vast aceu 
fort in these late vears 
‘the Arabian Nights 


{ 
>, ( 


ol ne 


ce Tables ol 


he bonal seems, have 


Der invested with a somewhat creater 


n 
magnificence than reall 


Pheir y 


y belongs to them. 
ive cost them immense sums, 


MAaACeS The 


a reduction should be made 
tandards 
fr 


of wealth put up the prices of 


The outpouring of 
ym the 


Hons 


mines and oth 
commodity enter 
hat 
money than an equal ex 
proc ired here As 
Menlo Park district 
inferior to Llewellyn Park 
Irvington, and others in the 
of New York 
The builders hay uel ta 


perhaps in 


and every 


less was ob 


would nave 


a paratilel exhibit, the 


Englewood, 


neighborhood 


kind of 
Too 
The 


o, are chiefly of 


being 

ste to wait for imported ideas 
is at San Francis 
Klood, of the 

ceepers, Flood and O’Brien, who owned 
| Virg 


tonishing bonanza was struck, had just 


famous firm of bar 


eO nia Mine when the 


msolidatec 
completed at the time of my visit one of 
his estate of five hundred 


rei size on 


| barns are uniformly floored 


There 
with a fine bronze fountain in f 


acres at Menlo Park 


main steps were of polished 


bronze sphinxes on them, and 
bronze dragons on the equal 


bles The whole is olaring 


gorgeous, and atfeets one like t 


of a brass band 


There are, to be sure, some ¢ 
places, painted in 
igthe} 


Such a one i 


home-like 
tones of, and reealli 
the kK: 
Stanford's, at Palo 
for 
comple te establishments of the 
Of the 
one hundred are o¢ 


OST] 


X-Go 
\lto 


W hich IS OF 


iSC. S ¢ 
land 
farm horses, 
world. seventeen huns 
in the place, 
the 


The buildings, at the foot of a 


stables, barns, and small 


of ground, make a small city 
selves, inhabited by a population ( 
five hundred, who return hither fr 
business on the pastures and rac 
and have two hundred persons ¢ 
in their domestic service. The 
an 
handsome 


which resembles cedar in eft 


up with redwood—a 
ect 


strewn with the freshest straw, and 


neat asthe most unexceptionabl di 


YTOOHIS 


Sec 


Scions from the stock here rai 


represents the best thorough ] 


red 

ting strains in the country, are like 
a most important influence in in 
the breed of horses throughout the 
It here that curious 


coast. 


was 


ments were conducted, at the ex) 


Governor Stanford, for arriving 
ter understanding of the speed otf 
by photographing them in rapid 
The photographer, Muvbridge,of Sa 
cisco, succeeded by an ingenious a 


ment of electrical wires, communi 


the touch of the animal with came 


ready prepared, in securing twelve 
views of the ditferent stages of 
The attitudes are of the 

expected and curious sort, some « 


stride 


highly comie. 
Great ‘pains are taken in the 
and training of the young colts 


the time of foaline the colts are hi: 
gently and constantly, and are ma 
familiar with the touch of harness as 1 


are with that of human hands 


natural consequence they are pe rie 
tame, gentle, and even affectionate 
The effect of 


never need breaking. 


a 


a 


Mi 


} 


i 
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training has been apparent in 
naneces of some of the colts 
icly speeded against 

exhibition I "111ze) 


lieres and 


Association tr al 1 ecard 
n ISSO, when the two-vear-old ¢ 
‘ ] ] } } 
d (Croeker towered tiie record hang MH 
nile trot to 2 2: 4 r picture-gallery of the eh 
and | 


thie WIHGOWS 


rome, Detaille 


Y 
sOUG 


two-Vvear 


he reeord down to 2 2 : and through all 
the same trotting exhibition tlower beds, greensward, and bro 
er, another two-vear-old from The Ralston house, at Belmor 
lator Sha 


DOSSESSILOTL I} 


farm. made the mile in 2 21 :. the 


itihilt 


4p lady 


Hinda Rose, a vearling filly, on tl 
day added to the fame of the all. The remarkable man 
cutting down the vearling record 1 f the traditional Calif 


63 . It is asserted that there are colts i astonishing de velopn Starting 


the farm which ean do even better mn uml igin, he beecamea forward 


The interiors of these millionaires’ dwell 


rilliant scheme of improve 


gs areas arule, better than the exteriors nt, } ‘ and private, and conducted 
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i} indred 


SUCCESS 


folly. He 
arri\ hus at an unbound 
ed contidence in his star CHAMPAGNE-MAKING 
Entangled finally while 
eashier of the Bank of Cal 
ifornia, he handed in his resignation to | an elaborate Turkish bath among theo 
he directors one dav. and went down to | buildings, and a grange-like barn of so 
the pubiie baths near the Potrero A | stone, IvVv-grown how, which cost S80 
strong. athletic man, in the prime of life, | As to the immense residence itself 
he swam out half a mile into the bay—for | is of wood, white, in the usual fasl 
refreshment in his troubles, as some say, | With its numerous stories and windo 
general opinion is, with the | is not unlike a large country hotel w 
of suicide and was! out: but its peculiar arrangements al 
great spaciousness within make it qu 
was his 1s notched into palatial. The principal rooms open 
rolling country, much > oneanother by glass partitions, which ¢ 
pleasanter t] he plain at Menlo Park. | be rolled away. There is no crowdi 
A pretty gorge behind it is dammed at a} through doorways. There is an aread 
certain level furnish the water supply the story above, around the grand sta 


There are gas-works, a bowling-alley, and | case, with a balustrade, and tribunes pro 
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of 


inh 


a  suecession 
cup-like  dells 
the lower mount 
ains, a number of 
them dammed to 
form pretty lakes, 
the sources of sup 
ply for the Spring 


Vall \ WaterCom 





FROM THE OLD FORT, 


the balustrade, in which 


ig Women in pink and corn-color at 


ng from 


vening party must look particularly 
What in 
be the ordinary veranda is here a 


ri-like. any other house 


ghtful promenade, glazed in, provided 
Leasy furniture and a parquetry floor. 
i comes a tier of such main apartments 
. drawing-room and library ; then a par 

tier, of which one is a great gallery, 
There 
io, mantels, and stair-posts of Califor 
laurel, 


rely faced with mirrors. are a 
This was a new industry that 
encouraged among others. 


We drove from Belmont back through 


MONTEREY 


pans a corpora 
tion of great prom 
inenceat San Fran 
CISCO, The slopes 
at fi with 


then 


rst were 


red 


know n as chaparral ; 


tawny stubble 


grain 
stiff thiek brush 


Wi Passe d 


t 


scattle with the 
then bare 

‘milk raneh, 
There 


California: 


an occasional lonely 


chicken ranch 


so called, in no matte 
' 


small, they are al Ways ranelie 

In the strong Warm sunshine any chanes 
object on the bare rolling slopes « istS an 
intense shadow 


tant 


were dug 


The spol under a dis 


purplish a 


tree IS as irk as if a pit 


The shadow of a large 


there 


] } ] 
IOW IS followed as dl 


bird flying stinctly 


along the ground as the bird itself One 


becomes reconciled at last to the brown 
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vainters show | business venture Here there 
ls out brill- | one hundred and seventy-five 
hould be a more} vines set out—a thousand, perl 
vooden houses, | acre The large cheerful farm 
parties of Fromentin, or a} are upon a gentle rise of grou 
il Arab cluefs by Pasini, | the area of vines, which is nea) 
ve held in these hill An Alsacian foreman shows us 
is the mature vintage season now | the wine-cellars A. servant-m 


] 
| 
| 


»country around San José Santa | ling about the vard is a thoroug] 


County, of which San José is the | peasant, only lacking the wood 
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unber of acres of The long table Ss. set for the forty } 
ition (something employed in the vintage-time, are sp 
than any with viands in the French fas 

tof Sonoma. Searcely a word of English is spo 

north, and Los At other places the surroundings a 
creatly surpass it in exclusively Italian. One feels very n 


rallons of wine and brandy abroad in the scenes of this new int 

ade on American soil A certain rom 
We visited the Le Frane vinevard,which interest attaches to it wherever fou 
dates from 1851. and was the pioneer inthe The great tuns in the wine-cellars, an 
‘making wine-growing a regular the processes, seem delightfully clean. 
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THE HOTEI 


ssuring to see the pure juice of the 
poured out in such floods, and to 
that at this f 


source of supply there 
need, 


to be no founded in searcity at 


of adulteration. 
Hi 


‘Oss a Weighing 


avy loads of grape are driven up, 
and lifted to an 
per story, and put into a hopper, where 
off, and the 
ugh into a crusher. It 
shed at first. It something of a 
covery to find that the first product of 
of 


takes its hue from the coloring mat 


scale, 


stems come fruit falls 


lightly 


Is 


IS 


eS every variety 1s white wine 


n the skins, which are utilized in a 
It not 
essary to deseribe all the various pro 


eS ot 


is 


sequent rougher treatment 
the work, the racking off, clari 
vy, and the like, though, having been 
ved with so much of the company of 
sons who spoke with authority on these 
ters, and were continually holding up 


glasses to the heht with gusto, like 


figures in certain popular chromos, | 
sider myself to yield in knowledge of 
subject to but few. Immense upright 
sks containing a warm and audibly fer 
nting mass, and others lying down, 
tly varnished, and with concave ends, 
the most salient features in the dimly 
chted wine-cellars. 


They are not cellars, properly so called. 


JALIFORNIA 


DEL MONTI 


the 
Is upl eld by short 
Naglee, a 


brandy ona 


They are above-ground, and 


casks rest on 


+ 3 
WHOLLY 


voode hn si 


brick posts Those of General 


successful maker of excellent 
large seale, are really charming from an 
artistic point of 


to 


View The cobwebs have 


he 


\ ner ise il hang 
Throug 


from abo 


been allo red 


like tattered banners h thes 


ght penetrates dimly . or 
it makes a white glare iced 


v¢ 
through a latt 


ot 


window, upon which the patterns 
leaves without are 
brown ors 1? ‘Tad and 


are c COV 
th quaint Duteh PpaVILION-ioOoOkIng 
the 
of 


¢ 
QO! 


th dove-eotes attached: and 


lofty windmill water-tank—a feature 


everv Cali tead 1s 


fornia rural he 


tower 


eS 
1) 


a more re pattern than usual 
Round about are iong avenu 


tus and iarinds wi 


pine, ta 
lry pods, the willow-like 


verries, large Cl 


and ah oce 


int 


Asif 
Among 


iS hardly less olored here 


sew here lars an olton 


oods 


Phi CLlLO 


the La 


V, aba } 


trees 


each ¢ nmowe 
vton blackberry, a1 he ving 
touched 


Crimson. 


vards 
themselves, 
‘let and 
bathed 


the hues of its own wines 


the Lrost 
Phe 


Sunshine, 


by supply 


I 


seal country iS 


in fixed or steeped in 
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ip no 
Van Winkle, 
No espee 


frosts now 


lal at 

ily spring 
am 

he 


o kindle smudge fir 


any preca most 


iwions 
t 


these is 


vineyard toward four o'clock 


CHINESE 


morni The smoke envelops it and 

awarnie ratmosphere of itsown 

vell risen 

ree to four tons of grapes to the acre 
ted upon here; while furthersouth, 

ition is used, it is from eight to 


But i 


ntrovers\ 


t is claimed, in the standing 
the 


rrapes are watery, 


on subject, that the irri 


while those of the 


t 
ed 


FISHING 


best results here, we 


( 


aly 
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lesser yield excel them in qua 


old. are 
Mataro, ( 


lmiported cuitin 


were tft 
from such vines as the 


ind Grenache, 


rench slope of the Pyrenees 
mn the Le Frane place not less 
fer \ 


| 


irieties under prob it 
] 


thers of which will, no doubt 
account of themselves 


Italy, P 


und the Canary Islands, the remot 


xcellent 


They are from CGrreece, 


tions of the earth, and each ha 


interest, historical 
Every phase of the subject, too, has 


as Dot 














QUARTER, MONTEREY 


tractions, from the rude preparation « 
hundred gallons each for their o 


few g 
use by the Italians and Portuguese to 1 
manufacture of American champagne 
the Hungarian, Ar} 
The p 


American families have not yet aequil 


a great seale by 


Haraszthy, at San Francisco. 


the habit of looking upon wine as a 


cessity. 


rit 
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Say ee te 
en Vig se 


Ip tly 
y a 


CHINESE FISH-DRYI IOUSE, MONTEREY 


with so much attention for the pre- | boarders, a part of whom are now turned 
o an alluring theme, we leave it to. winter boarders Thence we come down 
ve along the dry, shallow bed of the | finally to the old Spanish capital of Mon 
idalupe River to the Guadalupe Quick- | terey 
er Mine, a more remote and less visi Here at last is something to commend 
mopanion of the New Almaden. The) from the point of w of the picturesque 
is in a lovely little vale, with a set Without mental reservation. Monterey has 
nent of Mexican and Chinese boarding- | a population which still, in considerable 
ses clustered around it, some bold | part, speaks Spanish only, and retains the 
dges of rock jutting out, and the super impress of the Spanish domination, and 
ndent’s house surrounded with flow little else When one i | } 
I's hanging on the hill side Above the country that any ody With whom 
sa weird-looking flume conveys the | about to have de: f not 
phurous acid from the caleiming fur- | English,” he infer aturally that it 
es to a hill-top, upon which its poison | brokenly, or only a litt] t at Monte 
sts every trace of vegetation rey it means absol ly not: ) There 
hen we make a little tour by rail fur- | are Spanish signs on the shops, and Span 
southward through the immense | ish advertisements. : he Wheeler & Wil 
M phy” and ** Miller and Lux” ranch son Vaquinas ad Coser, on the fer 
crain country as flat as a floor. We Las rosas soi muy secas 
vest through the fertile little Pajar are very ary savs the Senori 
y, Whose emporium, both for produce | apologetically, as we enter he 
| the fine redwood lumber. cut In great aen, laid out } merous equal paratl 
itities on the adjoining Santa Cruz | ograms, behind an adobe wall topped 
itains, 1s the thriving town of Wat red tiles We have come 
ile. Werun along the rugged coast, | admire, though they are falli 
the wooded gorges and white sea-side | in the wind, the large vellow: 
tages of Aptos and Soquel, to Santa | and her long low white adobe hous 
Santa Cruz has bold Variations of She is o , i those who speak ho Eng 


hew and commonplace buildings, a lish { ‘ ; W rrdie itu 


e drive along cliffs eaten into a hun- | perversity, after all these years (since 1846 
a fantastic eaverns by the Waves, shops of having been a part ot the most busting 


} ¢ 


the sale of shells, and plenty of summer | State of the most active country in the 
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MEN AT MONTEREY 


world. It seems as if it must be due to 
some lingering hatred of the American 
invader But the senorita is far too gen 
tle and friendly in her manners to be sus 


pect d of that. Whatever the reason be, 


if there be any beyond the mental apathy 
through which the Mexican survivors 
have suffered all their property interests 
as well to go by the board, it is not hatred 

The senorita is a little thin old lady of 
fifty now, who had a romance with an 
American officer, so it is said, thirty years 
ago The roses are indeed very dry at 
Monterey 

As seen from a distance, scattered loose 
and white on the forest-crested slope of 
the fine crescent shaped bay of Monterey, 
the little city, which has now perhaps two 
thousand inhabitants, hardly shows at 
once its real dissimilarity to other places. 
But when entered it is found to consist al 
most exclusively of whitewashed adobe 
houses, and straggling mud-colored adobe 
walls, forming inclosures, known as “cor 
rals,”’ for animals and the like. Plenty of 
them are abandoned; and at frequent in 
tervals is encountered some abandoned old 


adobe barracks, or gover 
house, or military prison « 
toric fame, with its whit 
gone, holes in its walls, and s 
bits of broken grating and 
cony hanging aimlessly f 
only waiting the first oppor 
ty to let go. 

The travellers of my yout 
recollect, had a fashion of 
ing glibly of adobe, without « 

explaining what adobe is. Let me 
be guilty any longer of the same f; 
Adobe is a building material used in t 
same manner as brick. One adobe 
about twice the size of an ordinary briv 


It is brick, only dried in the sun, and not 


baked. Walls are made of great thi 


ness of it in order that, even though thi 


outside and inside crumble off, there n 
be a good deal left. Like a number 
other things, it stands verv well whil 
is not assailed; and in this climate 


supposed, with reason, that it will rare] 


be assailed by any violent extremes 
temperature. 
The ty pical adobe house of the best 1 


is stuccoed and whitewashed, large on | 
cround, two stories in height, with ver: 


das. Again it is of but one story, a 


has an interior court-vard. It has gre 
doors and shutters, and green turned posts 


in What we should now eall the Quee: 


Anne style, and is a comfortable 
home-like edifice to look at. One of tl 
whither I was taken to see the first 
ano ever introduced into California, : 
to call upon a lady whose husband |} 
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THE DAY OF 


haste to sell out his all at San Fran 

sco and invest it here, in order to reap 
prosperity thought to be waiting upon 
terey at an early date—has two old 
geuns planted as posts at the corners. 
ont of others are walks neatly made 
ie vertebrae of whales. The whales 
taken by the Monterey Whaling Com 
a band of hardy, weather-beaten 
chietly Portuguese from the Azores 
lookout station on the hill 
ruined fort, a barracks lower 


y have a 
er the 
and pursue their avocation from 
shore in boats, with plenty of adven 
ind no small profit. 
Monterey, which is not 


how even a 


ity seat, was the Spanish capital of 


province from the time it was first 


uught necessary to have a capital, after 
landing here of the missionary father 
ipero Serra in the year 1770. It was 
‘t a Mexican capital under eleven sue 
eSsive Then it 

erican capital, the first port of entry, 

scene of the first Constitutional Con 
of the State, and outfitting 
for the Money 
those early days was so plenty, as I 
ve heard tell, that store-keepers hardly 


governors. became the 


ntion 
nt 


an 


southern mines. 


YALIFORNIA 


stopped to count it, but threw it under the 
\ secret 
belief in some ultimate revival and recov 


counter by the bushel-basketful 


ery of prestige seems always to have sur 
vived in certain quarters, corresponding, 
as it were, to that of the re appearance of 
Barbarossa from the Kylfhiiuser Berge, or 
the restoration of the Jews to Palestine 
Breakwaters are ambitiously talked of, to 
make the bay a harbor, and the town a 
shipping point and a rival of San Fran 
cisco 


The only step toward such revival as 
vet, however, has been the establishment 
of a great hotel, which will probably make 
it, instead of Santa Cruz. across the bav. 
the leading Sead side resort of the P: ‘ifie 
coast. Though not so grandiose a diree 
tion, this is really the one for the present 
in which the peculiar conditions of the 
The 


summer boarder can revel among its his 


old capital are most likely to tell. 


toric remains and traditions of greatness 
The 
not 


vhen they are good for nothing else 
Hotel del 


surpassed in 


Monte is a beautiful edifice, 
kind at 
watering place, and not equalled, I think, 


its any American 
at any of them in its charming groves of 


live-oaks and pines, the profusion of cul 
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ers by which it is surrounded, 


r of comfort existing at the same 


with its elegant arrangements That 


iy wit 
If they do not 
Kastern ideas and patterns, 
v really do attempt something in 
they are more likely than 
surpass us 
local climate at Monterey, accord 
tical tables, is remarkably 


mean temperature is 52> in 
This strikes one 
but the pre 


the tanks of a 


January and dS" in July 


as rather cool for bathing 


sent mode is to bathe in 


large bath-house, to which sea-water is in 
troduced artificially warmed, instead of in 


the sea itself In other respects the place 
seems nearly as desirable a resort at one 
time of the year as another. The quaint 
town is always here; so are the wild rocks 
with their gossiping families of gulls and 
pelicans, and the romantie drives through 
extensive forests of pine and cypress. 
There are varieties of these two trees 
latter of like the Italian ston: 


peculiar to Monterey alone 


which is 


pine They 


hoarv with age and hanging moss. 


are 


They are contorted into all the fantastic 


shapes imagined in Doreé’s illustrations to 


the ** Inferno,” and they stand by the most 


savage points of rock, where the breakers 


] 


toss up handfuls of white spray to them, 


forty feet in the as if in amity and 


rreeting 
Along the beach at this remote pot of 
] 


the great Pacific Ocean is a lonely Chinese 


settlement The veritable ¢ ‘elestials, with 


hardly a word of English among them, 


paste erimson papers of hieroglyphies on 


their shanty residences, burn tapers before | 


their @ods, and fish for a living in such 


junks and small boats as are seen at Hong 
Kone and Canton They prepare, too, the 
and avallonia 


We shall 


which 


for 
tind that 
had 


as confined to San Francisco, 


avallonia meat shells 


their 


the © 
thought of 


home market 


hinese element, 


one 


constitutes a feature of exceeding quaint 
ness and picturesqueness | 


of Southern California as well 


h our friends of the Pacific 


always stop in their 


the | 


chureh 


comes in early 


| Sant 
hroughout all | 
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At Monterey, too, one sees } 
mission of the delightfully rui 
It is in the little Carmel Valley 
brown again, after the great w« 
passed, and four miles from the to 
mission fathers once had 90,000 ¢ 
everything else to correspond, o1 
sion they founded here among the 
There are now only some vestigt 
bling earth-works, of their extensiy 
walls, and on a rise overlooking 
the yellowish, low, Spanish rococo « 
of San Carlos. 

The design and proportions of thy 
are good, as is almost invariably t] 
as to style, but the workmanship 


ously rude, and speaks of the dis 


tages under which it was built \ 


of conerete the bell tower ha 
half bulged more than the other 


window in the front has points of 


sizes. The interior does not yield 
picture of sentimental ruin, to Mu 
Abbey, or any broken temple of 1 


man Campagna. The roof, open 1 


|the sky, with grasses and wild mu 


growing against it out of the crevices 


originally made of stone arches, sup) 


with timber-work 


rawhides. 


mented 
with 


tied toy 
The whole body of 
pilasters, capitals, frieze, anc 
forms part of a curve springing fre 
floor, a peculiarity I have never els 
There 


within, sculptured stones tumbled di 


remarked, are grasses gro 


vestiges of a tile pavement, tombs 


fresco, and over all the autograph se 


blings in pencil of a myriad of 

Smiths and J. B. Joneses, who hav: 

here as visitors, like ourselves. 
Once a year, on St. Charles's Day, wl 


November, a 


all the shabby Spanish-Indian life rem 


ing in the country round about 


place is a unique spectacle, full of ineit 


Nothing is mor 
ducive to a gentle pensiveness of the ] 
than to lie within 
inclosure, and listen to the splash of 


ment to reflection. 


sort 


sea on the shore. 


CHANGING SKIES. 


riect blu 
cloud; 


form is hid 


( 


shroud 


Now droops the cloud his silver wing, 


Now fades the perfect blue; 
The lily’s form betrays a fault, 
For lovers prove untrue. 





memor 
service is held here, which is attended 


this ruin 


ENTY-FIVE years ag Yin ni if id | recomp 


1 minister at the court ol 


with a young Italian of 


rom the island of Sardinia. 

0 Turin for edueation 

narked to the Americ 
‘inney, that he had 

Lgreat Spanish or Italian nay 

d sailed westward from Spa 
itter part of the fifteenth century 
the hope of making discoveries. Did 
Kinne V know what had become oO: tl 
nturer; had he been heard of 
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it was the hom 
ached its climax 
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weed a tract ol 


Humboldt 
Te | Here 
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home of all 
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listorte dl 


V said, it 
fierras anegadas proba 


Atlantis, o 


radi 


sunken island 


vhose slime, t 
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mossibie to ¢ xplore 


hose shal 


submerged 
lime be hopelessly 


\re there no 


ch other 
ve should be 


1de-W inds, 


winds of 


the diseoy 
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re OnLVY Winds 


Thev believed 


down an in 


in would be 


IWavs 
thre 


from 

1 ay 
forthey sailed almost on 
de from the Canaries to 

verest labor Was 
The 
ned listlessly on 


rers renal 


rpiavead tlie 


then fashionable game 
reard incredulously the 
Columbus of the rate 
sfill 
the 


Herrera 


wit vy would have been 
) } 
eCAULOUS they K 


had hnown 


iwenpt, 
ruurseemed like a vear 


Spanish anhalist compares 


mbus to St. Christopher in the legend 
‘hrist across the 


the infant ¢ stream 


his 
often painted in 
But the 


to bear lp Was a 


and 
that characte) 
weloht that C 


on shoulders the ex 


days 
Vearisoriie 


load Sometimes they pl 
him overboard hy a Mmahnoeuyvi 


mulacion, He rrera Savs 
that he fell in while star-gaz 
according to Peter Martyr, de 
How DV WiIhhihng words how 

ging their hopes (bDlandis iodo 3 
pla Spe modo 


If thev thou 


land, he eneouraged them to 


them: when it proved to be b 
it the hope of land. t 
iled \ug 1402 


had been out two months (QO 


ist 3 
efused to beat about in sear 
eh he thought they were ne 
vould press straight throug 


dies Sometimes there came 


wind, and Columbus 
for it 
wind did not always blow 
that 


return to Spain 


Was cCheere 


would convince his men 


One 
by patient waiting they c 
As the days went on, the sign 


but WI 


think of the intense impatience of t 


increased very. slowly 


sengers Ol an ocean steamer alte 
have been ten long days on the watt 
they 


where 


though know precisely wh 


are, and they 


they 


are going 


are driven by mechanical 
stronger than winds or waves, we « 
agine something of the feelings of ( 
bus and his crew as the third mont 


on Still there was no sign of ho; 


a pelican to day and a erab to mori 
a drizzling rain without wind—a ce 
tion whieh was supposed to indieat 
ness to the land There has searce] 
a moment in the history of the race 
full of 
evening hour when, after finding 
stick 


solemn consequences that 
aE & 
branch, Col 


and a hawthorn 


watched from the deck in the mony 


expectation of some rlimpse of land 


first shore light is a signal of succes 
triumph to sailors who cross the At 


What then was 


the patient commander who was lo 


every three weeks 


for the first gleam from an w 
world 

The picturesque old tale can ney 
told in better words than those in 
the chronicler Herrera narrates it 
Christopher Columbus, being now 


that he was not far otf, as the night 


( 
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vered. The admiral did not doubt 
ig a veal light or its being on 
so it was: it was borne by 
vere going from one cottage 


‘He saw that light in the 
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like sainthood by s 
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tion by such writers as Goodri 
time does not easily dim the 
ereatness of the ni Throug) 
Old and New 
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zed men r for good or for evil, and « 


Be they never could be separat d 


kind There was another Spanish 


whose i , il] always be close] 
yumbus, and who 
regarded by many persons as hay 
and sone jJustiv ae frauded his e@reater 
necks, and | inasmuch as it was he, not Columbu 
they were | gave his name to the New Worl 
Columbus, Amerigo Vesp 
r imprisoned, enchained, or j 
ished, and was thus perhaps the 
of the two during his life, though ¢ 


bus himself wrote of him * Fortune 
been adverse to him as she has to 
others Since his death his fate h 
reversed, and he has sutfered f: 
than Columbus at the hands of pos 
The verv fact that his name was 
e American continent caused 
evard him as but a base and n 
cold It was believed, moreover 
Mastic » time when Irving wrote, t] 
SlaVeS : puccis allewed vovage ol 97 


ese idolators as} rication, and that he did not real 


command to be thie mainland of South America 
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ido ad Winos 


Cold 


ues from Darien 


chief named Comogre, the Spa 


ceived as thapt lous pre sent ol 


represented a ) itinent alled as they were quarre! Ing about it 
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lished in \rchwologia and SaVvs Peter Martvr. °° mnarvellineg 


a portion it here reproduced. The | oration of this naked young man, po 


the name jin their minds, and earnestly col 
The globe | these things 


In 1520 At a later time Balboa not on 


Nuremberg, calls | sidered, but acted, and with one h 
America sive or and ninety Spaniards, besides sla 


fully recognizing the | hounds, he fought his wav throu 
PIVeS Vhat 5 how ests and over mountains southward 


' 1 
Hern hal 


ol 1 CON ng near the mountam-top wi 
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island under the name | should, as the Indians assured him 


vs before the | the sea, he bade his men. sit 


ived and commpr eround, that he alone might se 
Then he looked upon it 
Silent upon a peak in Da 
Before him rolled ** theSeaof thes 
them. Troms ¢ as it was then called (da Mar del S 
personages wl lving southward of the isthnius whe 
Slaves @ “ stood asa map will show and its 
northern sweep not vet being kno 
This was on St. Martin’s Day, Sept 
20, 1513 On his knees Balboa tl 
rue and bar- | God for the glory of that moment 
vonders seemed to princes and) called his men, and after they also 
= i 


Vo second : natters com viven thanks, he addressed them, ret 


elr own intrigues, and trea- | ing them of what the naked prince 


marriages, and endless wars. | said, and pointing out that as the pr 


y not have known he southern sea had been fulfill 


‘st used for the Dap might also that of the kingdom of gold 


discoveries He was | it was, indeed, fulfilled long after in th 


those who have more | covery of Peru by Pizarro, who was on 
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mnpares him to Hannibal showi 
lo his soldiers 


ety) 


movement W 
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But to us, who think of what 
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second to the moment when Colt 
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What he thought was 
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command 
from Porto Rico, 
ior, touched the 
Without know 
aay Which 
Klorida, or 
this name to 
He fancied 
the 

He 
vhat is 
then returned 
vated one of 
The 
Kount 
the 


Is! 


react dl 
ved nothing more 


Lone after t se days, Herrera tells us, 


both Indians and Spaniards used to bathe 


in the rivers and lakes of all 


hoping to find the 


de Lia 


enchanted 


OW Once ALAIN I 


isited 


OSed 


rv Indi 


mortally 
He 
Youth, but 


multi 


and was 


; nad 
Isiablla, 


ths on 


its shores 


Fountain of 


runic thie 


Klorida: and to tl 


lide 
Wades 


treat Trom the Worthern wih 


WOssOmMnNe region it Mav seem 


s early dreams 
ral 
conquest 


iheyV 


width 
COPTLED DLE 


from Aap 


bably landed IS HOW 


lotte Harbor, in Florida, where ( 
Vaen 


mito 


and others left 
the interior as 
Alabama. Then tl 


confusion, and reached the sea in 


ev were dri 
titution and helplessness. The 

build ships and to get away; but 
neither knowledge nor tools nor 
forge nor tow nor resin nor rige 

they made a bellows out of deer S|} 
saws out of stirrups, resin from pil 
sails from their shirts, and ropes ft 
the 


“the SKINS Of 


metto leaves and from 


in Out of 


hair « 


horses: ta 


of horses, taken off whole. and 


they nade 
] 


Made 


bottles to carry water 


they three boats living 


Then t 
sail, were shipw recked agvaln 
all 


on half a handful of raw 


meat till they were done 


and 


vent through SOrts OF SOrrows 


MIMAIZE A ¢ 
each person, and were so exhauste 
at one time all but Cabeza de Vaca bi 
unconscious, and were restored to 
being thrown into the 


OlL Tlie 
hic 
thought, may have suggested to Cole 
his picture of the dead sailors con 
life in the ** Ancient Mariner.” 
During this voyage of thirty days 


Water 


sizing of the boat—a tale 


the coast they passed a place wher me 
fresh-water river ran into the sea, an 
dipped up fresh water to drink; this 
been supposed to be the Mississippi, ani 
to be its first discovery by white men. 
beza de Vaca must at anv rate have 1 
ed the Lower Mississippi before Des 
and have penetrated the northern 
Mexico before Cortez, for he travers 
continent: and after eight vears oO] 
dering, during which he saw many 
wonders, including the buffalo, he 
himself with three surviving compa 
at the Spanish settlements on the G 
California, near the river Culiaecan 
narrative of ¢ ‘abeza de Vaea has bee nt 
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HE NORTHWARD MIGRATION 


t f 


and tried to sell them (for the ) which he was held that he was mo 
plain streamed pamphlets supple ments ably received near home Annid 
newspapers, memorials to foreroen and | end he went on striving for hi 
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domestic governments, congresses, colleges | spending as much of his propert 


nd academies, continually In 1824-7-8 | dared take away from his family 


1 seems to have been ill, and to have re- | sineere, earnest, using all manne 
from some persons who be- | guments from the Bible, propheci 
iwnd from others wh such like, all manner of means of 
Ss earnestness @ the publie of the theory, but 1 
e oceasionally lectured e one always with his honesty 
ind such things, but his | ritv of motive. No charlatan idea 
and he concerned | toriety inspired his efforts; he ma 
Is theory Iss Whe have been over lomieal or scent 
ind lecturing, argu- | may not have always spelled perfect 
or ! lisease, poverty, and | have been a very fluent lecturer 
people, he welled from one place | had always the utmost fixity of 
When he had a poor audience | Not a ve ry brilliant hero this round 
he would think of nee ed hero of ours, with his bright blu 


and trudge on to Gar- | looking away off into space, his cont 


noticed there, he would | ed brow, his nasal voice, and hesita 
ver the fate of badly | manner. Dusty, human, faulty eno 
Vav somewhere but still a self-denying, steadfast mia 


In | man With a purpose 
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very lucrative, unless some new ele 





knows wavs when finisl 


our compelled 


Lapse 
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Meat 


ly upon the 


posed, 


are ma re > somewhat with the inecrea 


land com- lities, but to no very consider: 


‘the first fifteen or tw nt 
Recognizing this difficulty, the 
covernment, as asubstitute for lan 


it has not to give, has sought to st 


railway enterprise by a general syst 


subsidies. Most of the charters 

eranted carry with them a subsidy « 
bout one-third of the cost of the 

These subsidies, however, are 

such conditions, and carry wit 

obligations, as to render them, 


} 
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which all subsidies paid are first deducted, 
free from all incumbrances, and the fran- 
chise may be resold. For whatever balance 
may be found due, the government issues 
its bonds at nine per cent., to be paid by 
the purchasers of the charter; in other 
vords, in such an event all the bonds se- 
cured by mortgage on the road are confis- 
cated, and in case of any of the stockhold- 
ers or others attempting to save their pro- 
perty by reorganizing the company and 
completing the road, they would be com- 
pelled to pay nine per cent. a year on the 
appraised value of the road until it was re- 
deemed. 

In case of a corresponding failure to 
complete its road by the International, 
that company, on the other hand, loses its 
charter, but will retain its property in the 
buildings and such parts of the road and 
telegraph lines as it has completed, and also 
in the material, machines, and tools em- 
ployed on its works, for which it is entitled 
to be paid at their appraised value. 

To have a more definite notion of the 
importance of some of these discrimina- 
tions against the subsidized roads, let us 
look at the practical results of some of 
them. 

Grain is one of the principal articles for 
which transportation has to be provided 
in Mexico. The Mexican National is re- 
quired to carry it as third-class matter, and 
at the rate of two centsa ton foreach kilom- 
eter it is hauled. The International, an 
unsubsidized road, may carry it as second 
or third class, and if as third class, may 
charge five cents for the same service. 
Now, to get some notion of the practical 
results of this difference, we will take the 
operations of the Vera Cruz road as our 
standard. This road, for the year ending 
June 20, 1881, carried up and down a total 
of 26,116 tons. For that service the Na- 
tional would receive $522 per kilometer, 
while the International would receive 
$1305 if it carried the grain as third class 
at five cents, and $1828 a kilometer if car- 
ried as second class at seven cents. 

The National received a subsidy for 1125 
kilometers of road, from the Junction to 
Laredo. It would receive, then, for the 
transport of 26,116 tons of grain over this 
portion of its line but $587,250. For the 
same service, and charging only as third- 
class freight, the International would re- 
ceive $1,469,025: difference, $881,775. 
Again, the National is required to car- 
y railway material for thirty per cent. off 
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the prices of second-class freight. The 
railway material transported on the Vera 
Cruz road the last fiscal year amounted to 
34,435 tons, which, at thirty per cent. off 
second-class freight, would yield only 
$484 a kilometer. The International for 
the same service would receive at least 
$1711 per kilometer, or, for 1125 kilometers, 
$1,834,875; the National would receive 
only $534,500: difference, $1,300,375. 

The burden borne by the subsidized 
road for the transport of troops and muni- 
tions of war is proportionately onerous. 
We take the Vera Cruz road again for our 
standard. The number of miles run on 
this road last year, for passengers in serv- 
ice of the War Department was 1,009,056; 
for civilians, 7,923,820; that is, about one- 
eighth of all the passengers carried over 
the line paid sixty per cent. less than the 
regular fare. 


The number of ton miles of civil goods 


SPR WE 6 ete ee A 9,913,403 
The number of ton miles of military 
MOORS SUBIC WES clasts widow: bres eie 2,386,923 


The earnings of the civil freight 
es = “military freight... 221,990 


a ~ 
$1,992,325 


Wis ees $1,770,335 
or about one-ninth of the pay for more 
than one-fourth of the work. 

The International would have been en- 
titled to receive about $400,000 for what 
the National could receive only about 
$200,000, a difference of, say, $500 a ki- 
lometer, or, for the Laredo branch of the 
National, 1125 miles, a difference of, say, 
$550,000 a year. 

Here we have on three classes only of 
freight a discrimination against the subsi- 
dized roads which would result in a dif- 
ference of net earnings, ceteris paribus, 
of $2,558,150 a year, as follows: 


Onigralnire gut... scccsnea eemea eens &882,775 
On TailWay MAMAL oF. ose oes 6. 1,300,375 
On MIntary SONVIO0.2 6.564 aes dela’ 550,000 


$2,733,150 

The subvention accorded to the Nation- 
al road by the Mexican government for 
its branch from the Junction to Laredo is 
6500 a kilometer, or $7,272,500 for the 
1125 kilometers. 

From these figures we are authorized to 
infer that the discriminations against sub- 
sidized roads would take from them more 
than the whole amount of their subsidies 
in about three years. It is unnecessary to 


carry thesecalculations farther. Those we 
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have given make it sufficiently clear that 
in an economical point of view the unsub- 
sidized roads have presumptively the ad- 
vantage of the subsidized roads for all pur- 
poses except, perhaps, for selling their 
bonds in foreign markets. 

On general principles subsidies do not 
form the foundation on which to con- 
struct a sound railway system, but it is 
no doubt a wise policy for Mexico to 
make use of them to get roads built 
through her territory by foreign capital 
for one-third their actual cost. In offering 
subsidies, therefore, at the rate of from six 
to eight thousand dollars a kilometer, she 
takes no risks; the more miles built at that 
rate in her territory the better for her. 
The risk is with the capitalist who places 
his money where the business that is to 
make his investment profitable is yet to 
be developed; where he is liable to have 
competing lines constructed faster than 
they can be needed; where, in case the 
government should become financially 
embarrassed, it would naturally begin its 
economies by suspending its subsidies, 
and in case of war, appropriate the road to 
its own uses at unremunerative rates. 
Then it is always one of the unfortunate 
conditions of subsidized enterprises that 
the money designed for their encourage- 
ment does not reach the parties for whom 
the law designs it, and the impression 
sooner or later gets possession of the pub- 
lic mind that the corporations subsidized 
enjoy privileges corruptly obtained. The 
practical effect of this is to keep them 
ever on the defensive, which, as all exper- 
ienced railway managers know, is apt to 
be costly. 

On the other hand, it is proper here to 
observe that in Mexico, as elsewhere, the 
companies that do not receive subsidies 
encounter more obstructions and enjoy 
fewer facilities for getting on harmonious- 
ly with the government than those com- 
panies that receive subsidies. In some 
way which none but the initiated can 
explain, but which all who have had any 
experience in such matters understand, 
the subsidies serve in some way to lubri- 
cate the political machinery upon which 
large railway corporations are always 
more or less dependent, especially if owned 
by foreigners; but this method of lubrica- 
tion once begun is liable to constitute a 
permanent charge of ever increasing cost- 
liness. If suspended, difficulties of ad- 
ministration, originating in unimaginable 





ways and in the most unexpected quarters, 
are pretty sure to multiply, for the devil 
is the most inexorable of all creditors. 

We have spoken of the subsidies as 
amounting on an average to about one- 
third the cost per mile of the roads. It 
must not be understood, however, that 
all this money is paid in cash, and as 
fast as the road is built. It is payable in 
revenue bonds; that is, out of the pro- 
ceeds of from four to six per cent. of the 
maritime and frontier duties, and without 
interest. The company’s receipts, there- 
fore, from these bonds must depend al- 
Ways more or less upon the activity of its 
foreign commerce. In addition to the un- 
certainties of this charge upon the public 
revenue, it is feared by many that the 
Mexican government has already incurred 
more obligations of this sort than she 
has any fair prospect of being able to 
make good. If we do not share this 
opinion entirely, it is because we expect 
that the greater portion of the grants al- 
ready issued will be forfeited. 

Since 1867 the republic has issued char- 
ters for over fifteen thousand miles of rail- 
road, with subsidies attached amounting 
to over one hundred and seventy millions 
of dollars. Some of these grants have al- 
ready expired by limitation, and been de- 
clared forfeited. Deducting the amounts 
that have already been paid by the govern- 
ment upon portions of the roads already 
constructed and accepted, there remains 
to be paid as subsidies under existing and 
still valid charters about ninety millions 
of dollars. This is a large liability for a 
government whose annual revenues are 
esteemed eminently prosperous when they 
reach twenty millions a year. 

For the purpose of floating bonds in the 
markets of a country where railroad build- 
ing has been so eminently successful and 
remunerative as in ours, a subsidy of from 
ten to twelve thousand dollars per mile is 
a gratuity not to be despised; but when 
all the conditions which accompany this 
subsidy are carefully considered by those 
who are ultimately to depend upon the 
earnings of the road for their income, it 
may well be doubted whether the subsidy 
will not in every case prove to the stock- 
holders a mortgage rather than a bounty. 

There is another class of difficulties 
which the railway undertaker has to en- 
counter in Mexico which, if an American, 
he is not likely to anticipate. The gov- 
ernment naturally desiring for its money 
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durable work that will involve in the fu- 
ture the minimum of cost for repairs, ha- 
bitually insists upon the use of the most 
durable material. Where over a ravine 
in America the road would first be built 
upon an inexpensive trestle - work, in 
Mexico it must be built of stone in solid 
masonry, though there may not be a 
stone to be found within a hundred miles 
of the work. This often involves very 
considerable delay and an additional ex- 
pense, which in the United States would be 
postponed until it could be paid, if at all, 
out of the net earnings of the road. 

Then, again, the line of the road once 
selected and reported to the government, 
can not be deviated from a single inch 
without a plan and drawing of the devia- 
tion being made, submitted to andapproved 
by the government in the city of Mexico, so 
that if in the progress of their work they 
come to a place where by changing the 
line of the road a rod or two or a yard or 
two they may avoid a costly piece of rock 
‘utting or bridge work, or substantially 
shorten their lines, or effect any other im- 
portant economy, they may be obliged to 
suspend the work of large gangs of men 
and their engineers for days or weeks, if 
they should be far from the seat of govern- 
ment, before they could get the required 
approval of the change. In most cases, 
therefore, it is less expensive to follow the 
original though less advantageous route 
than to incur the interruptions incident to 
achange. The inflexibility of the Mexican 
government upon this point has taught the 
companies whose lines have been already 
traced some expensive lessons, and will 
render all preliminary surveys in future 
much more tedious and costly than they 
need be in a country where the land itself 
is of so little value. 

There is another tax upon railway en- 
terprise in Mexico of which we have seen 
no note made in any of the numerous pro- 
grammes to which public attention has 
been invited. We refer to the scarcity of 
fuel. There is not a single coal mine yet 
opened in Mexico; and though it is stated 
that coal in abundance may be found near 
the Texan frontier, it remains to be proved 
by better evidence than mere surface in- 
dications that the supposed deposit will 
prove abundant and suitable for the gen- 
eration of steam, and if both, whether it 
will pay to mine and bring the coal where 
it is needed. The Vera Cruz road is run 
mainly by fuel brought from England. 





Its total ‘‘locomotive expenses” for the 
half-year ending June 30, 1881, for the 
main line, are stated in the official report 
of the directors at £66,583 15s. 9d. ; of this, 
£24,905 6s. 2d., or more than one-third, 
was for the item of ‘* coal, coke, and fire- 
wood.” The wood used by the companies 
now extending their lines from the city of 
Mexico costs eighteen dollars a cord, and 
is only ordinary pine at that. Unless 
some cheaper method of generating steam- 
power shall be devised than at present ex- 
ists in Mexico, the question of fuel must 
remain one of primary importance. It 
would be difficult to name many roads 
in the United States or anywhere else that 
could pay dividends to its stockholders and 
eighteen dollars a cord for its fuel, even 
if that fuel were hickory-wood instead of 
Mexican pine. 

In spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary, labor in Mexico is relatively 
good, cheap, and abundant. Experience 
has shown that three Mexicans will do as 
much work as two Celts, and cost less. 
Labor there is subject to its caprices, as 
in the United States, but of a less vexatious 
and costly character. There is no coun- 
try in the world, probably, where the con- 
struction of railways is less complicated by 
the labor question than in Mexico. 

We have purposely abstained from any 
discussion of the political consequences to 
be apprehended from the planting of one 
or two hundred millionsof American mon- 
ey in Mexico, because the considerations 
involved in such a discussion would have 
little weight with the mass of those whom 
the foregoing reflections more immediate- 
lyconcern. Itis enough to say at present 
that a system of railways so largely de- 
pendent for every breath of life it draws 
as the Mexican system is upon ,the Mexi- 
can government can notexpect its relations 
with that government to be always har- 
monious, The very possession by the Mex- 
ican government of a power to annoy is a 
power certain to be abused, or to beget the 
suspicion of abuse. On the other hand, 
the consciousness on the part of the rail- 
way owners that they have the protection 
of a more powerful government is equal- 
ly liable to abuse—to encourage arrogance 
and a disregard of those methods of con- 
ciliation and compromise by which such 
differences among railway companies 
within our own borders are commonly ar- 
ranged. Should any of the roads prove 
unprofitable, pretexts for the interference 
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of the governments on both sides would 
readily be found—pretexts sufficiently 
plausible sooner or later to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the governments and people of 
both countries. We forbear to draw the 
curtain farther, but from what we have dis- 
closed it is obvious that the dangers from 
this direction will increase in direct pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the interests 
involved. It may therefore be better for 
all concerned that the experiment of build- 
ing railroads under Mexican charters with 
American capital should be made onasmall 
scale until the respective prerogatives of 
the companies and the Mexican govern- 
ment are ascertained and placed under the 
protection of official precedents. 

Such are some of the considerations 
which deserve to be carefully weighed by 
those who are counting upon sudden for- 
tunes from railway investments in Mexi- 
co. Though none of them are decisive 
upon the main question, they seem to 
point pretty unerringly to the following 
results: 





1. Voluntary emigration can not be re- 
lied upon to any appreciable extent. 

2. Railways must depend mainly upon 
the transportation of the products of Mex- 
ican industry, and of the purchasing pow- 
er of its surplus in foreign markets. The 
railway business, therefore, can not in- 
crease rapidly, nor endure much compe- 
tition. 

3. To make railways at all remunera- 
tive in Mexico they must be constructed 
and run with the closest economy and 
system. There will be no margin for ex- 
travagance or roguery. 

4. There are so many elements of un- 
certainty to be reckoned with in these in- 
vestments, especially if made under the 
auspices and in the special interest of 
foreigners, that while they would unques- 
tionably prove highly advantageous to 
Mexico, and might ultimately prove high- 
ly remunerative to stockholders, at pre- 
sent they should be caviare to all who 
have not money to invest which they can 
afford to lose. 
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ANUARY 13, 188-.—Twenty-nine to- 
ey day, with two painful facts staring me 
blankly in the face. I am reduced al- 
most literally to my last cent, and have 
no prospect of increasing this sum. For 


the first time in my life I may as well ex- | 


amine the situation impartially. Itis not 
my fault that it is a physical impossibility 
for me to get up early in the morning, 
and therefore that I never have staid in 
any office more than two or three weeks 
at the longest. It is constitutional. I 
can’t write a good hand, or keeps books 
correctly, for the same reason. Mathe- 
matics were left out of my composition. 
I must smoke, and it is impossible for me 
to smoke a poor cigar. If I am in debt 
for cigars, as well as other necessities, how 
can Lhelpit? I would willingly work if 
I could only find the kind of work that 
would suit me. Iam nota fool. There 
is not a man in New York who speaks 
French with a better accent than Ido. I 
can sing better than most amateurs. There 
is no vanity in saying that people consid- 
er me good-looking. I don’t find it diffi- 
cult to please when I make an effort, and 
yet I am a complete failure. It is not 
my fault. I’m a round peg in a square 
hole. I ought to have been the oldest son 


» 
Ly 


| of a duke, with a large allowance. 
stead, I am a helpless orphan, with no- 
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thing a year. Iseem to joke; in reality 
I am in despair. Fortunately my land- 
lady trusts me blindly, or I would be 
turned into the street. 

I have sold or pawned all my valuables. 
I might pawn my dress suit and studs, 
but if I did, I couldn’t go out to dinner if 
I were asked, and that is always a saving. 
I can not get a place in an opera company, 
because my voice has not been sufficiently 
trained. There always is something to 
prevent my success, no matter what I try. 

To-day I met Morton in the street. He 
stopped me and said: ‘* By-the-way, Val- 
entine, your name will come upat the Am- 
sterdam very soon. You aresure to getin.” 

Imagine paying club dues in my present 
condition! Yet to belong to the Amster- 
dam has been one of my ambitions. I 
had to get out of it, and said, in an off-hand 
way: ‘‘ Ah, thanks, Morton, but you may 
as well take my name off the list. I’m 
thinking of living out of town.” 

So I am—I think of occupying six feet 
of real estate in the country, if something 
doesn’t happen soon. Morton always ir- 
ritatesme. He is one of those prosperous, 
fortunate creatures, always so completely 
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the thing, that I feel hopelessly my own 
deficiencies. 

January 15.—Something has happened. 
I have an idea. It strikes me as strange, 
yet feasible. When I came in this after- 
noon I found a letter lying on my table. 
I opened it; it ran as follows: 


“New York, January 14, 188-. 

‘*‘Families who are about to give re- 
ceptions, dinner parties, or other enter- 
tainments will be gratified to know that 
persons who will assist in making these 
events pleasant and enjoyable can be ob- 
tained through the medium of the Globe 
Employment Bureau. These persons will 
not be professionals, but parties of culture 
and refinement, who will appear well, 
dress elegantly, and mingle with the 
guests, while able and willing to play, 
sing, converse fluently, tell a good story, 
give a recitation, or anything that will 
help to make an evening pass pleasantly. 

‘*The Globe Employment Bureau in this 
plan simply complies with the increasing 
demands of a large class of its patrons. 
The attendance of these persons, young or 
old, can be had for the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars per evening each. We will guaran- 
tee them to be strictly honorable and reli- 
able persons. Respectfully yours, 

‘* THE GLOBE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU.” 


The idea amused me. I moralized on 
it as a phase of New York society; won- 
dered what sort of people would employ 
these individuals; wondered what the 
individuals would feel like themselves; 
smiled grimly at the inference that I 
could go to the expense of fifteen dollars 
to procure the services of one of these per- 
sons. While I stood with the letter in 
my hand, a thought flashed into my mind. 
It widened and developed, until now it 
possesses my whole being. I can’t hire a 
Globe young man, but anything is better 
than starvation: I will be a Globe young 
man! 

January 18.—It is all settled, and I am 
in the service of the New York Globe. 
After two days of hesitation, I presented 
myself this morning at the Globe office. 
I was shown to the Employment Bureau, 
and there, through a little grating, I was 
interviewed by a young clerk of supernat- 
ural composure. He had a cool discern- 
ing eye that seemed to read my very soul, 
and take in my situation and errand at a 
glance. I produced the Globe letter as 








the simplest method of introducing my- 
self. 

He looked at me with his discriminating 
expression. ‘* Let me see,” he murmured. 
‘* We have had three thousand applications 
since the day before yesterday, and our 
list is complete. But six feet—blonde— 
g¢ood-looking—distin guished, in fact”—he 
bit the handle of his pen meditatively. 
His air of reflection changed to one of 
decision. ‘* Just follow me, please,” he 
concluded. 

I followed him through a dim passage 
to a little room where there was a piano 
with some musie on it. Standing beside 
the piano was a small dark man, rubbing 
his hands and bowing politely as we en- 
tered. It reminded me of one of the tor- 
ture chambers of the Inquisition. What 
were they going to do to me? 

The chief inquisitor, in the shape of the 
clerk, began the ceremonies by saying: 
‘*T suppose you would not have come 
here without being able to fill the require- 
ments of the Globe circular. Be kind 
enough to sit down and sing and play 
that song.” 

It proved to be ‘‘In the Gloaming.” I 
was in good voice, and managed to sing it 
with some expression. 

‘** Bravo!” said the second inquisitor, in 
the shape of the little dark man. 

He then took me in hand. He proved 
to be an Italian, and asked me questions 
in Italian and French, in both of which 
languages I answered as well as I could. 
I was then obliged to sing pathetic songs, 
drinking songs, comic songs, opéra boutfe, 
English ballads, and then—worse than all 
—requested to recite some dramatic poet- 
ry. Here I was at sea. I confessed that 
I knew none. 

‘* Never mind,” said the clerk, encour- 
agingly; ‘‘ you have done remarkably well 
in other respects, and you can easily learn 
the regulation pieces.” 

He handed me a list, beginning with 
‘Curfew shall not ring to-night” and 
‘*The Charge of the Light Brigade,” and 
ending with ‘*‘ Betsey and I are Out” and 
‘*The May Queen.” I choked down my 
rising resentment. What wouldn't I do 
for fifteen dollars an evening, short of 
crime ? 

‘Very well,” I said, obediently. 

I was led out of the torture chamber, 
exhausted, but still living. It is queer. 
I feel shaky. I had to give them my own 
name. I found that there was no getting 
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out of this. They said that the whole 
matter was strictly in confidence. They 
required references, and I had taken the 
precaution to bring several letters of re- 
commendation from well-known business 
men—letters that had been given to me a 
short while before when I was trying to 
get a situation in a business house down 
town. These were satisfactory as to my 
character. 

I have put the halter around my own 
neck now. 

N.B.—Suppose Morton were to find this 
out! 

January 20.—I have had my first ex- 
perience in my new character. I had 
been told to be ready every afternoon by 
five o'clock for orders. Yesterday, about 
six in the afternoon, I received a message 
from the Globe, directing me to go toa 


house in East Seventy-fourth Street, near | 


Fifth Avenue, at nine o’clock that even- 

ing, and submit myself to the orders of 

Mr. Q. K. Slater. It was a consoling 
c 


thought that I had never heard of Mr. Q. 
K. Slater, and that East Seventy-fourth 
Street was an unknown region to me. 
Punctually at nine that evening I found 
myself in the large parlor of a house in 


Seventy-fourth Street, brightly lighted, 
and filled with people. The centre of the 


room was cleared, and several people | 


were dancing to the strains of a band. 
Near the door stood a tall imposing gen- 


full evening dress. Doubtless my hosts, 
or rather my proprietors. 

What was I todo? How were they to 
know who and what Iwas? As I stood 
hesitating, I found that their eyes were 
fixed upon me with a significant glance. 
I immediately went toward them. To 


my astonishment the lady greeted me by | 


my name with the utmost suavity. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Valentine,” 
said. ‘*IT am delighted to see you.” 

Mr. Slater murmured something that 
sounded like ‘‘ How do you do ?” 

I said that I was delighted to meet—see 
them. Mrs. Slater turned to another lady 
standing near her. 

‘*Mrs. Raggles, do let me introduce 
Mr. Valentine. We were so afraid that 
he would not be able to come.” 

While I talked as well as I could to Mrs. 
Raggles, I surreptitiously observed my 
host and hostess. Mr. Slater looked un- 
comfortable. There was a consciousness 
in his uneasy manner that if I was a 


she 


| into the crowd. 
P ‘ past 
tleman with gray whiskers, and a lady in 





sham, so was he. I feared that he might 
give us both away before the evening was 
over. Mrs. Slater, on the contrary, soared 
above any feeling of this sort. Her party 
was to be a success; that was evidently 
her principal object. What a comfort 
this was to me! I felt safe in her hands. 
Of course it was as much of an object to 
her as to me to conceal the fact that I was 
not a bona fide invited guest. I took my 
cue at once. Avoid Mr. Slater; arrange 
matters in such a way that Mrs. Slater 
could engineer me through the evening. 
All the time I had a sensation that in 
avoiding Mr. Slater I was avoiding an old 
and tried friend. There was something 
strangely familiar in his face; in the al- 
most courtly wave of his hand as he di- 
rected his guests to the refreshment-room ; 
in his protecting manner as he walked 
about, first with one lady, then another. 
I can not recall distinctly the events of 
the evening. I have a confused impres- 
sion of lights, flowers, music, and people, 
much like any other party, yet with cer- 
tain differences. The dressing was not 
in particularly good taste, and the German 
was managed in a most extraordinary 
manner. At eleven o'clock the man who 
was to lead it came forward with a hat 
containing scraps of paper. I noticed 
that all the men went up and drew a slip 
of paper. They examined it, and retired 
T couldn’t imagine what 
this ceremony meant, and felt sure that 
when my turn came I should make some 
frightful blunder. As I thought this, I 
found Mrs. Slater beside me. She hur- 
riedly explained to me that this party was 
one of a series of Germans given at the 
houses of her friends, and that there had 
been some feeling on the part of certain 
young ladies because others had been 
oftener asked to dance the German and 
drive home afterward than they had. In 
order to obviate this a system of lots had 
been arranged, by which chance alone de- 
cided the matter. ‘‘Each young gentle- 
man,” concluded Mrs. Slater, ‘‘ can bring 
any young lady that he wishes to the par- 
ty; but he is expected to go home with 
the lady whom he draws for the German. 
I hope you understand what is expected 
of you. You dance, of course?” she add- 
ed, with aslightly stern manner—the man- 
ner of a proprietor. I said that I could. 
Accordingly I drew my lot, and found 
myself the partner of a pretty girl, who 
proved to be the daughter of Mrs. Raggles. 
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This is my journal; no one will ever 
see it; I can be honest. Iimpressed Miss 
Raggles. I think I impressed every one 
that I met. I realized that on the mere 
making a good impression depended my 
success in the future. To talk, to dance, 
to flirt, to eat ice-cream, at the rate of three 
or four dollars an hour—for the present 
this was my profession. Why not ele- 
vate it, glorify it, by doing these things 
better than any one else had ever done 
them? There was an exhilaration in the 
thought. It positively inspired me. I 
was in constant demand, and was pre- 
sented to almost every one. Toward the 
end of the evening Mrs. Slater asked me 
tosing. Ithoughtit odd fora large party, 
but I sang my best. One thing damped 
my spirits. I had been standing in the 
doorway, when I suddenly became aware 
of two waiters who were whispering to- 


gether at a short distance. In a lull of | 


the music their words reached me. 

‘“ Which did yer say he was ?” said one 
in a loud whisper. 

‘*That’s him—him there by the door, 
the good-lookin’ fellow. Looks as if he 
didn’t have nothin’ in the world to do 
but stand there all the evening,” answer- 
ed the other. 

**You don’t say!” ejaculated the first; 
‘fand he gets fifteen dollars for doin’ the 
likes of that?) You and me has missed 
our vocation, Bill.” 

I could have knocked down the imper- 
tinent fellows, but, after all, what right 
had I to do it? It was all true. ‘* No- 
blesse oblige,” I muttered through my 
clinched teeth; and catching Mrs. Slater’s 
stern glance, I went to do my duty by 
taking my partner to supper. 

At the close of the evening Mr. Slater 
came up to me. He was certainly a dig- 
nified-looking old fellow, but he seemed 
unhappy. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Valentine,” he 
said, with rather a melancholy smile, 
**vou have done remarkably well. Been 
quite the life of the evening. Trying 
thing to entertain a party of this size. 
This is the first time we have done it. 
How do you think it went off? Your 
candid opinion now.” 

**Remarkably well,” I said. 

I noticed that his manner to me was se- 
cret and confidential, as if we had entered 
into some dark partnership of crime. 

‘* Mrs. Slater,” he continued, ‘‘ is an am- 
bitious woman, and it was her idea havy- 
ing you. She wanted a different style of 














young man from those we have been ac- 
customed to, and’—looking at me with a 
sad pride—‘‘ she got it—she got it.” 

As I looked at him his face seemed to 
grow more familiar. At this moment 
Miss Raggles, who had gone upstairs to 
get her cloak, made her appearance. I 
bade a hurried good-night to Mr. and Mrs. 
Slater, and accompanied the young lady 
home. She lived in that part of Fifth 
Avenue which is on the confines of both 
New York and Harlem. She treated me 
as a distinguished stranger, and ended by 
inviting me to call. Unsuspecting Miss 
Raggles! Her mother had apparently 
gone home hours before. In the Slater 
set they managed things in this way. 

I wonder when I am to be paid. 

January 22.—I have discovered where 
I have seen Mr. Slater before. I stopped 
at Stewart's yesterday to buy some gloves 
(I was paid the morning after the Slater 
party), and as I walked down the shop 
one of the individuals popularly known 
as ‘‘ walkers” approached me. 

‘“What do you desire, sir?” I heard a 
pompous voice say. ‘‘ Where may I di- 
rect you ?” 

‘*Gloves,” I said, mechanically. 

“Third section on the right hand, 
Fourth Avenue side, sir.” 

I looked at my guide, as a familiar tone 
struck my ear. It was Mr. Slater. At 
the same instant he recognized me. A 
moment before we had been independent 
human beings—at the next our conscious- 
ness of the mutual knowledge we possess- 
ed of each other destroyed our comfort. 
Mr. Slater walked away in one direction 
and I in another. Still, it was a comfort 
to know where I had seen him before. 

January 27.—I find that a whole week 
has elapsed since I have written anything 
in my journal. The truth is, lhave been 
too miserable. This occupation is de- 
grading. Everywhere I go some fresh 
humiliation awaits me. The very serv- 
ants look on me with suspicion. At one 
place the butler followed me around all 
the evening as if I were athief. I don’t 
think any one noticed it, yet I could not 
rid myself of the feeling that Morton, who 
happened to be there, looked at me suspi- 
ciously once or twice. Suppose he were 
to discover everything, and tell it at the 
club! It is too hideous to be thought of. 

At another house, where I had been 
obliged to sing comic songs and make a 
buffoon of myself for two hours, my host—~ 
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an enormously rich and illiterate person— 
presented me with a check for twenty-five 
dollars as I left the house. I returned it 
indignantly, but he pressed it into my 
hand, saying, heartily: 

‘‘T ain't goin’ to take it back, so you 
may as well keep it. You done first-rate 
this evening—first-rate! °Tain’t charity, 
but because what you done is worth more 
than fifteen dollars by a long shot; and 
when I have pleasure, I expect to pay for 
it, like I do for everything else.” 

To avoida scene, I had to keep the mon- 
ey. lam certainly richer thanI was. I 
have been able, by my honest exertions, 
to supply myself with the luxuries with- 
out which I can not exist; and when my 
present income is doubled, I shall be able 
to pay something on account for my board 
bill here, and settle some of my other bills. 
The question that now troubles me is, Are 
they honest exertions ? 

Since the evening at Mr. Griddle’s (the 
rich manufacturer who gave me_ the 
check) I have been to several places, at all 


of which, among others that I knew, I saw | 


Morton. 
unpleasant. He said to me the other 
night, with that satirical grin of his: 


‘‘You're getting to be quite a society | 
man, Valentine. 
about so much. 


Never used to see you 
It’s always been my way, 
but it’s something new for you.” 

[ felt sure he suspected something. 
other time he said: 

‘*By-the-way, I thought you were go- 
ing out of town to live? 


An- 


As you seem to 


have changed your mind, I suppose it is | 


all right about the Amsterdam 2” 
I would not dare to join a club now. I 


stammered out something about talking | 


it over another time, and left the room. 
I begin to hate him. He suspects the 
truth, and knows that I am in his power, 
and enjoys it. 


tions 1 am exposed to, the feeling that I 
am a sham grows on me. 
every one wherever I go. 
robbed me of my peace 
However poor I was before, | 
thine to be ashamed of. Now 
man with a Secret. 

February 5.—I have realized this too 
late. Last night I was sent for to fill a 
place at a dinner table where fourteen 
had been expected, and at the last minute 
one had failed. Mr. Courtland, the gen- 
tleman at whose house the dinner was giv- 

Vor. LX V.—No. 389.—48 


L impose on 
This thought 
of 
had no- 
[Tama 


has 





| mined to leave. 


His manner is becoming most | 


| at the circle of men around her. 


mind. | 


en, treated me politely before his guests, 
yet with him I felt all the odium of my 
position. I was there as a convenience, 
and nothing else. My relation to him was 
purely a business one. The house was on 
Washington Square, and was old-fashion- 
ed but magnificent. The dining-room was 
hung with tapestry, and we sat around 
the dinner table in carved arm-chairs. I 
made a pretense of talking to the old lady 
whom I took in to dinner, and whom I 
had met before, but in reality my atten- 
tion was absorbed by a beautiful young 
girl who sat opposite to me. She had 
dark hair, brilliant coloring, and deep-set 
brown eyes. She wore an oddly old-fash- 
ioned gown of yellow satin, cut square in 
the neck. I found that she was Mr. 
Courtland’s niece and heiress, and lived 
with him. He was a widower without 
any children. After dinner, when the 
men went into the drawing-room, I deter- 
Mr. Courtland’s manner 
was too much for my self-respect. Miss 
Courtland stood by the piano, and every 
one was begging her to sing. 

‘*My music has gone to be bound,” she 
said, ‘‘and I can not sing without it.” 

Her uncle weuld not accept this refus- 
al, and produced a portfolio of old music. 


His niece selected a duet for soprano and 
| tenor, and said that she would sing if any 
| one would take the tenor; she stood with 


the music in her hand, looking dubiously 
Not one 
could sing. Mrs. Delancey, my compan- 
ion at the dinner table, looked at me. 


‘‘“Mr. Valentine sings, Helen. I am 


| sure he will be happy to sing with you.” 


Miss Courtland turned to me with a 


smile that was positively bewildering. 


|‘ Will you sing this duet with me, Mr. 
| Valentine ?” 


Mr. Courtland flashed a furious glance 


|}at me, which said, ‘‘ Don’t dare to sing 
February 4.—Added to the mortifica- | 


with my niece.” Of all my humiliations 
this stung me the most. Mr. Courtland, 


| however, seemed to regret having shown 


so much feeling, for his manner changed. 

‘*T hope you will oblige us by singing, 
Mr. Valentine,” he said, stiffly. 

Of course I sang, although I was tempt- 
ed to refuse, and leave the house instead. 
How could I refuse Miss Courtland? Her 
voice was exquisite — svmpathetie. It 
made me feel as though I could confide in 
her. Whatif I should! 
the next 


Yes, and be eut 
time we met. I felt painfully 
the chasm that divided us, gentle and cor- 
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dial as she was, and left as soon as the|  ‘‘ By-the-way, Miss Courtland,” he said, 
song was over. I wonder whetherI shall | ‘‘ will you be at home Thursday after- 
|/noon? If so, with your permission, I will 
February 13.—I have been out several | call upon you.” 
times this week, and twice have met Miss} Of course he had overheard me, and 
Courtland. Her uncle never goes out, | wished to irritate me. Fortunately some 
and Mrs. Delancey chaperons her. She | one spoke to Miss Courtland at that mo- 
always seems glad to see me, and certain- | ment, and she turned away without hav- 
ly has the most charming manners. Nev-| ing heard Morton. For once my anger 
er mind the fact of my being a whited | flamed out. I caught him by the arm, 
sepulchre. Let me enjoy the goods the | and held it like a vise. 
gods have sent me. That confounded| ‘Be careful,” I said, between my teeth. 
Morton! he is always at Miss Courtland’s | ‘*This sort of thing may go too far.” 
elbow, and when he succeeds in engaging | He gave mea furious look, and shaking 
her to dance before I do, he looks at me | me off, left the room. 
with his insolent smile. February 22,Two a.M.—My brain isreel- 
February 15.—Morton’s malice is un-| ing. My world is upside down. There 
speakable. Feeling convinced as I do that | is no use in trying to sleep. 
he suspects my secret, it is positive torture | down what has happened. 
to see him talk to Miss Courtland as he did | me. 
last night. He evidently spoke of me, and 
she listened to him, looking at me mean- 


see her again ? 


I will write 
It may calm 
This evening when I entered the 
house where I was to entertain others at 
the expense of my self-respect, I found I 
while with a surprised expression. That | was before the time. The 
man has me in his power. empty, with the exception of my hostess, 

February 20.—I feel that it is unprin-|a very old lady, who held a formidable 
cipled to send Miss Courtland flowers, for | ear-trumpet in her hand. 
two reasons—first, because I can not do it | 
and pay my bills as well; secondly, be- 
cause it adds to my deception in making 


rooms were 


Preceding me 
down the brightly lighted room was a gen- 
'tleman. There was something unpleasant- 
| ly familiar in the eut of his coat and the 
a friend of her, and yet I can not resist the | carriage of his head. It 
temptation to show her my admiration. genius, Morton. I made up my mind to 
February 21.—Matters are coming to a| wait until some one else came, before go- 
climax. Last night Miss Courtland said, | ing in. As I stood in the backgrcund 
with a dignified sweetness that was irre- | this scene was enacted before me: 
sistible: ‘‘ Mr. Valentine, I have noticed Morton bowed. The old lady looked 
that you have never been to see me. I) blankly at him. 
have not asked you, because I supposed ‘*Tam Mr. Morton, madam,” said he. 
you would feel at liberty to come after She continued to stare at him, and then 
having dined with my uncle.” held out her trumpet. Morton took it, 
‘IT assure you, Miss Courtland,” I said, | and repeated his words into its depths. 
‘‘T should of course have done so, but the | ‘* Horton ?” she said, interrogatively. 
truth is [have had aslight misunderstand- | —‘‘ Morton,” he called. 
ing with your uncle, and Ido not feel that | ‘* Oh yes, Lawton 
I can go to his house.” | 
Of course I added a lie to the rest of my 


was my evil 


Mr. Lawton.” 

| ‘* Morton!” he fairly shouted. 

| ‘Oh yes,” she said, intelligence break- 
duplicity. Her face was lighted with a|ing over her face. ‘* Morton—Mr. Mor- 
charming smile. ‘* That is no reason for | ton, from the Globe office. Where's the 
not coming; you owe my uncle a call at | other? There were to have been two. 
allevents. I will be at home to-morrow— | Just take care of yourself, please, for a mo- 
no, Thursday afternoon. Come in about | ment. I have to go and see about some- 
five o'clock, and I will give you a cup of | thing.” 

tea. My uncle is never at home until six | 
o'clock, and when he does come in, never | 
sees visitors. Even if you do meet him, it 


She tottered out of the room, and Mor- 
ton, turning, confronted me. He saw 
that I had overheard all. Before I could 
will be a good opportunity to make your | speak he came toward me with an air of 
peace with him.” | desperation. 


| 
| 
| 
Inakind of dream [recklessly consented. | ‘*For Heaven's sake don’t betray me, 
| Valentine, now that you know my secret,” 
} 


he exclaimed. ‘‘I have felt from the first 


Morton came pushing up at that mo- | 
ment. 
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that you suspected—that I was in your 
power. I throw myself on your mercy. 
In your safe and prosperous condition 
you don’t know—you can’t know—what 
a frightful position I am in.” 

My face must have changed in some 
ehastly manner as he spoke, for he stopped 
and looked at me with deepening conster- 
nation. 

‘* What is it? 
asked. 

Il saw my mistake, and tried to look 
concerned, but at that moment the 
lady came back into the room. 

‘*Oh, there’s the other,” she said, as she 
saw me. ‘‘ Hisname’s Valentine, so that’s 
all right.” 

Several people came into the room, and 
she went forward to greet them. Morton 
looked at me in dazed silence for a minute ; 
then he seemed to master his astonish- 
ment by a mighty effort. 

**So,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ we are quits. 
[am in your power, but you are equally 
in mine. Be careful how you interfere 
with me.” 

We did not speak again together dur- 
ing the evening. 
of this? To-morrow I go to Miss 
Courtland, and I have made up my mind 
to confess everything. Perhaps she will 
think no worse of me. The queen still 
loved Ruy Blas after she found he was a 
lackey. 

W hat nonsense am I dreaming of ? 

February 23.—The gameisup. Iwent 
this afternoon to Mr. Courtland’s house, 
and found Miss Courtland at home, alone. 


W hat’s the matter?” he 


un- 


old 


see 


She was ina dim little room, with the fire- | 


light flickering on her beautiful face. She 
saw that I was constrained and anxious, 
and at once asked me the reason. Some- 
thing in her kind manner broke down my 
composure. 

‘*Miss Courtland,” I said, ‘‘ how would 
you feel if I were to confess that I have 
been deceiving you—that I am not what I 
seem to be?” 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

‘*Tell me first,” I said, ‘‘ that whatever 
I tell you, you will still be my friend, and 
will believe me when I say that I have 
not wished to deceive you—that I have 
bitterly regretted it.” 

She looked at me with a frank smile. 
‘You may depend upon me.” 

In a few words I told her everything 
from the time of my going to the Globe 








What is to be the end | 











office up to that moment. She listened 
gravely; then she turned to me again 
with a smile. 

‘You have told me nothing dishonor- 


| able (although you can surely find some- 


thing better to do), and I will still be your 
friend. I am glad you told me, for Mr. 
Morton said some things about you last 
night that made me fear—” 

This was too hard, and I interrupted 
her. 

‘*Morton!” I said. ‘‘ Morton is the last 
person to dare to say anything against 
me.” 

Here I checked myself, but Miss Court- 
land’s curiosity was aroused. 

‘What do you mean 2?” she asked. 

‘*Nothing,” I said. ‘T wil. not talk 
of Morton; it is enough that you are still 
my friend.” 

‘Certainly I am,” she said. 

She held out her hand as she spoke, 
and I took it and raised it to my lips. 
At the same moment two people entered 
the room by different doors. One was 
Mr. Courtland; the other, Morton. Mr. 
Courtland seemed stupefied with astonish- 
ment, for he stood motionless, but Morton 
strode toward me. 

‘‘How dare you!” he gasped. 
expose you.” 

His audacity was too much for my self- 
control. 

‘*Morton,” I said, in a low tone, ‘‘as 
your position is the same as mine, I warn 


“IT will 


| you to be careful of what you say.” 


I spoke louder than I intended, and 
Miss Courtland heard my She 
cave Morton a keen look. 

‘* Ah! now I understand!” she exclaim- 
ed, as if involuntarily. 


words. 


As she said this Morton became very 
white, and muttering something about a 
broken engagement, with a hasty good- 
by to Mr. Courtland, left the room. He 
had gone a step too far at last. Mr. 
Courtland had by this time recovered 
from his astonishment. 

‘“What do you mean by this astound- 
ing impertinence!” he exclaimed, coming 
toward me. He turned to his niece: 
‘*Helen, do you know on what terms this 
man first came here? I hired him— 
hired him from the Globe Employment 
Bureau to fill an empty place at my din- 
ner table. I did not warn you against 
him, for I thought you would not meet 
him again. I trusted also to his sense of 
decency, but I was mistaken. Your hon- 
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. | 
esty was seissianhiids sir. You te ave not 


taken my silver, but you have done 
worse. This shall be reported to the 
Globe Employment Bureau immediately. 
First, leave this house. Ishall go at once 
to the Globe office.” 

He paused for an instant. 

‘My dear uncle,” said Miss Courtland, 
quietly, ‘‘ Mr. Valentine has just told me 
all this himself. He only came here be- 
cause I asked him to come.” 

Mr. Courtland would not listen to any 
explanations, but only repeated his asser- 
tion that he weuld report me at the Globe 
office. There was nothing for me to do 
but to go. 

I gave Miss Courtland one look of grat- 
itude, then I left the house. I have but 
two consolations: one, that Miss Court- 








The coast ea Northern California and 
Oregon is defined by a bulwark of basaltic 
hills, with peaks three or four thousand 
feet high, resisting further encroachments 
of the ocean. Parallel with this Coast 
Range, but about one hundred and fifty 
miles inland, runs the magnificent con- 
tinuation of the Sierra Nevada here called 
the Cascade Mountains. The everlasting 
snows of the central crest of this range 
are guarded by rank upon rank of foot- 
hills, but there remains space between the 
outermost of the three and the slopes of the 
Coast Range for a wide area of level and 


| cultivable land, and in this area is com- 
| prised the two valleys, Wahlamet and 


land still trusts me; the other, that Mor- | 


ton is as badly off as I am—rather worse. 
My dismissal from the Globe has just 


come. It is a relief to be free from this | 


bondage, but I am as much in debt as 
usual, and what am I to do in the future ? 

February 24.—A light is beginning to 
break on my dark horizon. I have just 
received a note from Miss Courtland tell- 
ing me that her uncle has been pacified 
by her explanations; that as lam no long 
er in the employ of the Globe, I am at lib- 


erty to come to his house; and that she is | 
sure I will find something better to do in | 


the future. 
I can’t help thinking of Ruy Blas and 


Umpqua, that form the subject of the pre- 
sent article, together with the low cross 
spur of hills dividing them. 

The greatest river of the Northwest, ev- 
ery one knows, is the Columbia—a river 
equalled by only two or three on the con- 
tinent. Of tributaries, nevertheless, it has 
very few below where the Snake comes in, 
and it does not receive its greatest auxil- 
iary until within a hundred miles of its 
ocean bar. This isthe Wahlamet, or Wil- 
lamette, as it is often spelled, as though it 
were a French diminutive instead of an 
Indian word. About the Wahlamet, in- 
deed, vip is nothing diminutive. At the 
city of Portland, twelve miles above its 
pent with the Columbia, it is nearly 


| half a mile in width. Ocean steamers of 


the queen again. I feel like Ruy Blas | 
come back to life, and my queen is not | 


married. 


IN THE WAHLAMET VALLEY (| 
OREGON. 
MINHE old emigrant trail to Oregon, get- 
| ting well away from the route to Cali 
fornia and across the Idaho deserts, fol- 
lowed down the northern bank of the 
Boise River to the Snake, crossing which, 
it made its way northwestward to The 
Dalles of the Columbia. The ‘‘ Oregon” 
those first settlers sought was only a small 


m 


area out of the half a million square miles 
then included in the boundaries of the new 
Territory, and lay south of the Columbia, 
between the Coast Range and the Caseade 
Mountains, where now are the oldest set- 
tlements in the State. The present inter 
est of this region to us is derived from this 
fact, and from its natural beauty, agricul 
tural wealth, and prosperous population. 


| 
If 


the heaviest draught —steamers going 
round the Horn and traversing the Pacific 
in the China trade—come there to dis- 
charge and to be loaded, while river boats 
steam a hundred miles further up. 

Receiving many deep tributaries, such 
as the Santiam, Tualatin, Yamhill, Mo- 
lalla, Clackamas, Long Tom, and Luckia- 
mute, finally itself forking into a cluster 
of sources whose fountains never fail, be- 
cause fed by Sierra snows, it is apparent 
at a glance that the wide valley of this 
river is well drained. Lack of water, in- 
deed, is far removed from the Oregon 
farmer’s fears in respect to his crops; if 
anything, he suffers from too much rain, 
especially in winter and spring, when in- 
undations are likely to occur, though they 
rarely amount to wreck-making floods. 
The average annual rain-fall in the upper 
part of the valley is nearly the same as 
around Lake Erie, but in the lower Colum- 
bia Valley it is twice as great. 

Kor several years the Oregon and Cali 
ornia Railway Company has been run- 











ning trains up the Wahlamet and on be- 
yond, aiming to meet an approaching line 
from California, and so make an all-rail 
route from San Francisco to Portland— 
cities now connected only by steamers. 


IN THE WAHLAMET VALLEY OF OREGON. 


. | 
This railway now runs to Roseburg, two | 


hundred miles south of Portland, 
throws off several branches, so that 
whole agricultural region of Western Or- 


for its produce. <A trip over the main 











and | 
the | 


| dostuta douglassii). 


765 
however, the valley is forest-grown— 
woods made up almost wholly of ever- 
greens, and, so far as timber is concerned, 


| of a single tree, the Douglass fir (Pseu- 


It is this species 
that furnishes all the lumber of the dis- 
trict; but the forests easily accessible have 
been despoiled of all likely trees, and only 


| one saw-mill is to be seen along the rail- 
egon possesses ready means of shipment | 


way, breaking the monotone of forest 


| green with its stacks of fresh planking 
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line at least of this railway ought not to 
be missed by the visitor to Oregon, not 
more as a matter of instruction than as a 
pleasure, for few regions are fairer, and 


} 


the domestic seenes that intermingle with | 


nature’s unchanged grandeur are doubly 
interesting to eyes weary with the utter 
wilderness encountered in coming from 
the East. 

The vicinity of Portland being rough 
and wooded, the cultivable area of the 
Wahlamet Valley begins only about twen- 
ty miles above, where the receding hills 
leave wide spaces of level ground. Here, 


| er holdings farther away. 









and its great heaps of bright yellow saw- 
dust. Abandoned by the choppers, these 
tangled woods, rapidly choking with see- 
ond growth, become the resort of an abun- 
dance of game, and the tumbling streams 
that traverse them are full of trout. The 
land covered is good enough soil, but as 
yet there is not the demand which makes 
its clearance profitable, in view of cheap- 
The little dis- 
trict about Oregon City makes a break be- 
yond which the old woodland covers an- 
other score of miles, more entertaining to 
the seeker of things picturesque than to the 
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‘‘practical” man. Then begins the open 
prairie region which is the pride of West- 
ern Oregon, and where there is so dense a 
farming population as to support several 
branch lines of railway penetrating to re- 
mote settlements. This open area is about 
a hundred miles long, and averages per- 
haps fifty miles in width, with side val- 
leys penetrating far into the foot-hills of 
the Cascade range. Much of it is prairie, 


but in general it is diversified by lines | 


of woodland following the of 
streams, by copses of detached fir woods, 
and by low hills covered with an open, 
park-like growth of two sorts of oak. 
The immediate vicinity of the Wahlamet 
(up which steamboats go regularly to Sa- 
lem, and oceasionally as far as Eugene 
City) is hable to overflow, and the rail- 
Way crosses its swift flood at Harrisburg 


courses 


upon a bridge approached by long trestle- 
work; but these wide bottoms support a 
magnificent growth of deciduous trees— 
ash, maple, alder, cottonwood, and innu 


merable of lesser size which closely repro- | 
duce the appearance of the Upper Missis- | 


sippi lowlands. 

To these fertile districts attention was 
attracted almost half a century ago. 
egon” then comprised everything north of 
California, indefinitely, and was claimed 
by both England and the United States. 
In 1846 a treaty designated the parallel 
49° the boundary between British Colum- 
bia and the United States, at which time 
Oregon contained about 10,000 people. By 
1850 the Territory had been organized un- 
der the United States, and 3000 more im 
migrants had arrived. In order to make 
good titles to land taken up when the sov- 
ereignty of the region was doubtful, and 
also to encourage further immigration, 
Congress passed what is called the ‘* Dona- 
tion Law.” This perfected titles origina- 


ting under the previous provisional gov- 


ernment, and gave to every actual new set- | 


tler 320 acres of public land; or, if he were 
married, it gave him and his wife 640 aeres. 
This law during its brief existence aided the 
settlement of the country so rapidly that 
It must be re- 
the Oregon of 


over 50,000 inhabitants. 
membered, however, that 
that day included the present Territories 
of Washington, Idaho,and Montana. So 
far as the present limits of the State of Or 


egon are concerned, there was little habit- | 


ancy outside of these very valleys we are 
discussing, and it was here that the Dona- 





| to see even in the Eastern States. 
| general air of thrift and neatness in the 
| little villages seattered here and there is 
| very noticeable also, and the school-houses 
the census of only a decade later showed | 
| Ohio or New York. 
| groves of splendid oaks, in which, per- 
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| tion Law operated both for good and evil. 
| Its good lay in the impetus it gave to im- 
migration; its evil, in the fact that, in a 
region where the really choice land was 


| in small areas, it placed too much in sin- 


gle hands. 

This, perhaps, would not have been an 
evil under some circumstances; but the 
unfortunate fact in the present instance 
was that the people who came, took up 
land, and settled, were, as a rule, an ex- 
tremely poor class of vagabond farmers 
from the border States, the Pike County 
region of Missouri and the lowlands of 


| the Ohio River and Arkansas furnishing 


the majority. They were poor, also, in 
the sense of having little money, and this 
helplessness, added to their thriftless hab- 
its, made their possession of the best land 
in the valleys a misfortune to the State, 
since they shut out those coming later 
from fields they would have cultivated to 
far greater advantage. 

This unenterprising class of farmers, 
locally spoken of as ‘‘the old Oregoni- 
ans,”’ has declined in influence, however, 


| and is represented by the loungers of the 
| community. 
~Op- | 


Their children have lost 
their drawl of speech and action, or their 
property has been bought by their betters, 
so that now, for the most part, an active 
and well-to-do race of farmers till the 
and control the destinies of the 
western slope of the State. 

That this is true is plainly seen in the 
landscape. The farms will average more 
than a hundred acres in area, and follow 
one another uninterruptedly from the riv- 
er back into the wooded foot-hills, the two 
valleys of Wahlamet and Umpqua con- 
taining now about one hundred thousand 
people outside of the metropolis. The 
houses are almost invariably of frame, 
and of good size and appearance, with far 
more attention paid to comfort and at- 
tractive surroundings than it is customary 


The 


acres 


and churches are as thickly planted as in 
The many seattered 


| haps, grew one or two yellow pines or a 
| few stately firs, gave an opportunity not 


lost sight of to place one’s house where 
the effeet would that 
homestead, around whose 


an ancient 
sacred altars 


be of 


trees planted in grandfather's youth had 











IN THE WAHLAMET 
had time to become of great size and dig- 
nity. This pleasant deception is seen ev- 
erywhere; and it is deceptive in spite of 
your knowledge, giving an impression of 
a country occupied for centuries, and full 
of traditions. 

To this appearance of domestic felicity 

-‘‘ happy homes of a free people,” as the 
land agents are fond of shouting—is add- 
ed at the bright season of early summer 
the utmost charm of great natural beauty. 
The whole wide basin lies open to the eye, 
robed in green, but green of what infinite 
variety of tint and shading, between the 
emerald squares of the new wheat and 
the opaque mass of the far-away hill for- 
ests sharply serrate against the sky, or 
melting into a farther and farther indis- 
tinectness of hill and haze. The fore- 
ground, too, is always pleasantly sketchy ; 
or, if you think my picture lacks bright 
color, look at that great golden swath of 
ranuneculus laid athwart the 


ground; at this brilliant red barn and 
white farm-house half hidden in its blos- 
sominge orchard! 

All the cereals are raised here, but you 
will see little of anything except wheat, 
which for half a century has made Oregon 
famous. In 1831, it 1s related, the first 
wheat was sowed at French Prairie, in 
Marion County; and that same field yield 
ed thirty-five bushels to the acre in 1879. 
Rich land that, but equalled in many parts 
of the western valleys, where the soil is a 
dark loam, underlaid by clay. The rich- 
est acres of course lie along the wooded 
river-bottoms, in many of which can be 
traced extensive beaver dams. The bea- 
vers have long ago departed, but their oe- 
cupation, by making broad reaches of still 
water, overflowing the lowlands, and per- 
mitting wide deposits of alluvium, has 
produced a soil of extraordinary fertility. 

Of wheat, the vield to the acre runs 
from twenty to thirty-five or more bushels, 


VALLEY OF OREGON. 





meadow; | 
at that brown patch of freshly ploughed | 


full and heavy grain often exceeding by | 


five to nine pounds the standard weight 
of sixty pounds to the bushel. 
summer -fallowed and fall-sowed is cer- 
tain to produce twenty-five bushels as a 
minimum vield. In some parts of this 
valley [the Wahlamet|] where the fields 
have been eropped continuously for a 


‘Land | 


This year the acreage 
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full berry, from which flour of uncommon 
whiteness is made. Its excellence in this 
respect is so fully recognized that in the 
English markets it commands a premium 
of from three to five cents over the best 
produced in California. Many varieties of 
wheatarecultivated. Theold white winter 
wheat, originally introduced by the Hud- 
son Bay Company, is excellent in quali- 
ty, and retains its hold on popular favor. 
White velvet wheat is certainly as good, 
and perhaps more productive. Spring va- 
rieties of white wheat, as Chili Club, Little 
Club, Australian, and others, are well liked 
and give good crops. The peculiarities of 
the soil in the various counties mainly de- 
termine, however, the kind of wheat which 
is used for seed in different localities.’”* 
The surplus yield of wheat at present is 
about 150,000 tons annually in Western 
Oregon—more than two-thirds of the crop 
of the whole State. This amount repre- 
about 5,000,000 bushels, much of 
was converted into flour here. 
and crop will be a 
little larger. There is at every little rail- 
way station a great warehouse, to which 
the farmer brings his wheat for sale as 
fast as it is threshed. This obviates the 
need of barns; and you will see very few 
of these structures in Oregon, except sta- 
bles used for live stock. All the wheat 
thus gathered in the country warehouses 
finds its way before the winter is over to 
the wharves at Portland, the railway 
charging a uniform freight rate from all 
points. At Portland vessels are loaded, 
and the grain or flour starts on its long 
voyage around the Horn. ‘* Neither mil- 
dew nor rust has appeared to any great 
extent, and no failure of the wheat crop 
has been known since the settlement of 
the country Owing to the dry sum- 
mers, the wheat is not affected by the long 
sea-vovage to Great Britain, whither most 
of it is exported, and by the double pas- 
sage through the tropics incidental to its 
transportation.” 
Next to wheat, oats are the most impor- 
tant crop, there being raised yearly a sur- 
plus of the finest quality for export. Rye 


sents 


which 


/}and barley are also planted extensively. 


quarter of a century, they still produce | 


enormously, thus demonstrating the great 
strength and permanent qualities of the 


soil. The wheat of this region is a plump, 


On the river-bottom lands hops are grown 
to a large extent, the Wahlamet Valley 
being famous for the excellence of this 
product and the extraordinary yield. The 
picking is done by Indians, for the most 


* From The Pacific Northwest, p. 42. 
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part, and an exciting picture it makes. | winds through Pass Creek Cafion, afford- 
Flax also is a plant widely cultivated, as | ing an hour of steady delight to the pas- 
well as magnificent clover and all the | senger, and scenery for a whole summer 
vegetables, the potatoes being of superior | of painting to the artist who takes his 
quality; but nowhere in Western Oregon | sketching kit on his back, and threads its 
will you see ‘‘the silken sweep of the | old wood roads and cattle trails afoot. 
corn billows rushing through yellow; During the past ten years a consider- 
fields” of maize. For this plant the nights | able agricultural settlement has followed 
are too cold. That refreshing coolness | the lumbermen into this range. All the 
following quickly upon the retreat of the | prairie and open bottom-lands having 
sun, hastening down from the mountains | long ago been taken, settlers who are un- 
to close our eyes in well-blanketed and | able or unwilling to purchase improved 
undisturbed sleep, is fatal to Indian corn, | farms are compelled to go into the brush 
which glories in the blaze of the midsum-|on the foot-hills, where land is to be 
mer heat, and waxes fat and succulent | bought of the railways at about 82 50. 
through damp and sultry midnights. | This certainly is cheap; for when it has 
Farmers in Western Oregon, however, been cleared—devastating fires are great- 
by no means restrict their energies and | ly aiding this process—a soil only slight- 
capital to raising grain, or growing the | ly, if at all, inferior to that of the low- 
varied fruits that flourish so well in the | lands (albeit of different character) 


lies 
Wahlamet orchards. Vale and open hill- | ready for long tillage. 


This fact, never- 
top are clothed in a turf of rich grasses | theless, was slow in becoming apprehend 
and weeds, blossoming into loveliness for | ed. For example, there is a range of 
the farmer's eye, while storing up juices | highlands near Salem, called the Waldo 
relished by his grateful beasts. Unadapt- | Hills, the soil of which is red and easily 
ed to the raising of herds of beef cattle, as | worked. A few years ago this soil was 
a dairy country the region is most admi- | believed sterile and almost worthless, but. 
rable, and everywhere one sees hosts of | some adventurous spirits experimented 
sleek kine pasturing in fulleontent. Milk, | with it, and now those hills are said to 
butter, and cheese are staple products, | produce the best grain in the State, 350,000 
therefore, and on the Wahlamet much at- |} bushels having been garnered there in 
tention has been paid to the improvement 


Isso. For cleared farms there you must 
of the mileh stock, short-horns finding the | pay from 830 to $50 an acre, exclusive of 
most favor. For these cattle very little | improvements. 
fodder is provided, the custom being to} Volcanic, like all these ridges, the Cala- 
let them run out-of-doors all winter; but | pooia Hills are rough, with broken ledges, 
this results in deterioration, and often in| and the streams pour saucily through 
loss, so that it would be far better to shel- | narrow gorges or tumble headlong down 
ter and feed them during the midwinter, | many a black and white cascade. Mighty 
when cold sleety rains follow one another | firs, clean-shafted and straight, stand as 
in doleful succession. As for snow or | thickly upon the highlands as the crowd- 
hard ice, neither is often seen. | ing triangles of their bushy tops will let 
The same remarks apply to the sheep, | them, their outer edges, where the prairie 
which are annually increasing in num- | reaches up or the axe has cleared a space, 
bers and growing in excellence through | guarded by a thick hedge of youngsters as 
higher admixture of Merino and Cotswold | shapely and ornamental as the pets of a 
blood. Sheep-raising, indeed, especially | gentleman’s park. Thus the hill - tops. 
in the southern counties, is one of the | Over the streams which knit the hills to- 


most profitable and extensive of all indus- | gether in silver seams arch the verdant 
tries, great flocks being driven every year | boughs of ash and maple, the stiff-jointed 
for sale into California and Nevada, the | limbs of oaks, whose bark is hidden in 
surplus of those preserved for shearing. soft swathings of olive-brown moss, the 

The Wahlamet Valley is separated from | wide-reaching alders, every twig traced 
the valley of the Umpqua by the Cala-| vividly white through the green, and 
pooia Hills, connecting the Coast Range | many another bright-foliaged tree or 
with the mountains of the interior, Cala- | bush. The rocks are black and hard, to 
pooia being the tribal name of the abori- | be sure, but how exquisitely does nature 


gines here. is a low divide, and offers | apologize for them! The grasses lean 
} It l | | 1 off pol f t] t Phe. 4 l 


no great difficulties to the railway, which | over the very brink of the precipice; thick 
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mosses rest upon every ledge and projec- | one-third of which are young women, 
tion; vines bearing pink garlands or red- | 


stemmed briers starred with snowy blos- 
soms climb its rugged walls; minute lich- 
ens, crowding closely, lay a silver tissue 
over smooth cleavage faces; and in every 
cleft nod tiny bright flowers, poised deli- 
catelv as jewellers display gems upon 


|} are members of the Legislature. 


flexible pins that their facets may sparkle | 


fitfully in tremulous light. The cool 
shadow baths under these huge firs, the 
sun-lit canopies of hazel and oak (if you 
like that better), the sorrel-reddened banks 
of the brooks, and those brilliant rocks, 
make summer pictures beyond belief beau- 
tiful. 

The Umpqua region is prominent in 
agriculture like that of the Wahlamet, the 
latter, indeed, having nothing to show 
equal to the beautiful Yonealla Valley. 
But in the Umpqua region there is to be 
had also much mineral wealth, ineluding 
goldand iron. Coal, however, is the min- 
eral of greatest importance, immense beds 
of semi-bituminous and lignite coal under- 
lving portions of the country west of the 
Cascade Mountains, especially in Douglas 
and Coos counties. One of the Coos Bay 
mines alone is said to be capable of an 
output of a thousand tons a day, and two 
small steam-colliers, with several sailing 
vessels, are kept busy taking the coal to 
San The iron region of Ore- 
gon lies in the neighborhood of Portland, 
extending from Kalama almost to Oregon 
Citv, and furnishing ore of great value. 

It will readily be understood from the 
description in the foregoing pages that 
this is a population that lives seattered on 
farms, so that many towns are not to be 
expected. There are only half a dozen 
worth mention in Western Oregon. Jack- 
sonville and Ashland are busy centres of 
an agricultural and great fruit-crowing 
and wine-making region at the southern 
edge of the State, bevond our scope. 
burg, the present railway terminus, is a 
prettily placed village on the south fork 
of the Umpqua, settled largely by Ger- 
mans. Here died the famous Senator Joe 
Lane, in a little cottage beside the river. 
At Eugene City is located the State Uni 
versity, the town having given it a fifty- 
thousand-dollar building 
ful, I hope, than it is attractive to the eye. 

This university is the highest institu 
tion of learning in the State, and has about 
one hundred aud fifty students (not count 
ing the preparatory department), about 


> 


Francisco. 


Rose- 


far more 


use 


and 
it is old enough to have graduated three 
These students come from all 
parts of the State, and are admitted upon 
the strength of a local competitive exami- 
nation, entitling the winner to a scholar- 
ship, of which there are as many as there 
Such 
scholarships are free, and it is considered 
that an expenditure of four dollars a week 
ought to supply a pupil at the university 
with all the privileges and comforts he 
could ask. The equipment of the school, 
except in the matter of a library, is very 
fair, and Professor Condon has placed 
there a local paleontological collection 
which is unique and of great value. 

Further down the Wahlamet, Albany 
on the eastern and Corvallis on the west- 
ern bank are farmers’ villages, having 
flouring and woollen mills, together with 
factories run by water-power for various 
small wares. From Corvallis a railway 
is building to the coast, finding a harbor 
at Yaquina Bay. This railway has a large 
land grant, is supported by New York 
men, asserts its harbor a better one than 
the Columbia can afford, and proposes to 
build straight eastward through Lebanon 
Pass to a junction with the Union Pacific 
Railway in Idaho. Corvallis boasts an 
academy, dignified by the title of State 
Agricultural College, and aided by the 
State. 

The capital of the State, Salem, is the 


classes 


| largest village in the valley, having about 


There is a curious 
coincidence in the name, which means a 
place of peace, for, strangely enough, the 
Indians dwelling there were the Chemé- 
ketas, or peace-makers. It is only recent- 
ly that civilization has obliterated the old 
circular embankment, like a cireus ring, 
where the councils of all the valley In- 
dians used to be held, the pipe passing 
from hand to hand around the grave cir- 
cle, while the orator of the moment spoke 
in the centre. Whata pity the town was 
not named Cheméketa, and that the me- 
tropolis was not called Multonomah, Sa- 
lem and Portland having about as much 
real signifieanee in their situation as if 
they were simply lettered A and B. 


Salem is chiefivy of consequence as a 


six thousand people. 


flour-making place, possessing the largest 
mills in the State now, and looking for- 
ward to another great mill just begun. 
These establishments contain improved 
machinery, and all their flour is intended 
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for export, being sent to Liverpool in | Not the least of these obstacles is that mis- 
ships of their own chartering, and sold in 
England by one of the owners, who lives 
there. 


erable spirit of intolerance so constantly 
met with on this coast, and particularly 
from the old settlers and their sons. 
When this spirit is unrestrained, it mani- 
fests itself in a ruffianly bullying of ev- 
Several miles below, a voleanic | erything not within the pale it chooses to 
ledge crops up square across the river's 
course, making a heavy cataract. The 
ledge has broken in the middle, so that 


Salem stands at the head of navigation 
on the Wahlamet, except at very high | 
water. 


erect, and a very narrow pale that is. 
To that sort of man (and unfortunately 
he is in tremendous foree among the peo- 
the main body of the stream rushes into | ple still influential in Oregon) the Indian 
a big notch, making far more noise and | is merely something to be kicked out of 
turmoil by its leap of forty feet in this | the way. He is never spoken of save as 
ragged crevice than a sheer, smooth fall ia ‘damned Injun,” and never conceded 
would oceasion. The banks of the river | to be ‘‘ good” until he is dead. The man 
here are cliff-like and forest-hidden, and | who asserts the red man’s humanity and 
the scene is almost grand, reminding one | immortal worth in the eyes of his and our 
somewhat of the Falls of St. Anthony. Creator goes flatly against the theory and 

A practical view of its water-power ad- 

vantages led to the placing of the first set- 
tlement in the State here—Oregon City. 
The narrow river-bank is now given up to 
woollen and flouring mills and other fae- 
tories chiefly, most of the dwelling-houses 
standing upon a high cliff, which is sealed 
by picturesquely contrived stairways. For 
many years a portage was necessary about 
these falls, the steamboats all transfer- 
ring their cargoes; but lately, and at great 
expense, a canal with locks has been open- 


practice of this class, and must expect 
i/much the same treatment as martyrs to 
other unpalatable truths have received. 
Fighting his way through opposition 
from this and other cireumstances, Cap- 
tain Wilkinson secured two years ago an 
appropriation of $5000, out of which 


he 
was to establish a school to embrace not 
less than twenty-five Indian children. 
This put him up a wooden building on 
land loaned by the Pacifie University (a 
| struggling academical school at Forest 
ed on the western side of the river, through | Grove), and gathered his children. The 
which steamers pass and repass. | next vear he was given $15,000, while this 
The lower part of the Wahlamet Val-| year the appropriation is increased to 
ley, especially on the western side, is sol- | $30,000, but he is required to teach 150 
idly timbered, many firs there reaching | pupils. 
250 feet in height. Prairies and oak-open- 
ings occur here and there nevertheless, 
such districts showing settlements of long 
standing, and now threaded together upon 
the west side branch of the Oregon and 
California Railway. 

One of these villages, the little town of 
Forest Grove, where you can scarcely see 
how pretty the white houses are for the 
crowding of bountiful orchards, and the 


This gives $200 a year apiece, out 
of which the superintendent must house, 
feed, clothe, and teach his wild young 
household, and pay the travelling expenses 
to and fro of all recruits or graduates. 
|The government paid a single bill of 
| $80,000 for a steamer to carry troops and 
| munitions of war to the front at Lewiston, 
Idado, during the Nez-Percé war of 1879! 
| What has been the success so far? At 
| Forest Grove you will see where the first 
wide-reaching shade of oaks and ever- | building was set right in the unhewed 
greens, is the seat of one of the govern- | woodland, a large, well-fenced clearing, 
ment’s Indian training schools, in charge | from which all the stumps have been 
of Captain William C. Wilkinson, of the | grubbed, and every inequality levelled and 
Third Infantry, U.S.A. Captain Wilkin- | turfed or ploughed. This the boys did 
son has been on staff duty in this depart- | unaided, their strong young arms bending 
ment for several years, and has added to | eagerly to the task—but never was such 
a wide knowledge of the Indians a deep | playing heard of as they make the oaks 
interest in their regeneration. It is only | ring with when work is done! You will 
by untiring exertions that he has been | see also, instead of one building, two. The 
able, within the last three years, to be- | second, used as a school-house for nearly 
gin this school for Indian youth; but his | one hundred youngsters, and as a domitory 
enthusiasm is sufficient to brush away ob- | for the boys, and which is two and a half 
stacles that would stagger another man. 


stories in height, was built wholly by the 
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boys; not a white workman did a day’s 
job upon it, except in the way of a few pre- 
liminary directions. Then furniture was 
needed—desks for the school-room, tables 
and drawers and shelves for the office, 
bedsteads for the dormitory. The lumber 
was bought, the tools provided, and the 
boys did the rest; it is not ornamental and 
costly, but it is strong, neat, and answers 
every purpose. The young carpenters 
learned something of the use of tools, 
saved wages for the general fund, and 
have the satisfaction of sleeping and eat- 
ing on their own handiwork. These ne- 
cessities provided for, the girls’ quarters 
are beginning to be enriched by little cup- 
boards, small bureaus, and a variety of 
such conveniences, which there is no mon- 
ey to buy, and which it pleases both giver 
and recipient to get in this way. It was 
gratifying to find in a governmental insti- 
tution acarpetless, paintless frugality that 
Puritans and ascetics might have admired, 
until I reealled that this was not the cred- 
itable economy of newly conscientious pol- 
iticians, but an enforced simplicity in or- 
der to make a pittance about the size of a 
campaign committee’s stationary bill do 
all the philanthropic service possible to be 
squeezed out of it. 

To get the children together, Captain 


Wilkinson visits the different tribes in 


and are equally quick at their trades, ev- 
ery one being set at blacksmithing, car- 
pentering, wheelwrighting, or at making 
shoes, as soon as he has strength or ca- 
pacity. All work more or less at farm- 
ing, but arrangements for this branch of 
education and profit are sadly inadequate 
as yet. Shoemaking has been carried so 
far that money is earned every day by the 
boy-cobblers in pay for outside job-work. 
The girls make straw hats, and sew in va- 
rious ways. 

It is not this sort of thing, however, 
that tells so well as their social, domestic 
education. Here rare wisdom is required 
to get proper results. The discipline and 
home life of a hundred young Indians 
fresh from the squalor and unrestraint 
of the wigwam were problems requiring 
careful handling. The effect must be not 
merely to teach civilized methods, but to 
make these methods so appeal to the good 
judgment and affection of the children 


| that, when they return to be lights to their 


race, they shall not be tempted to relin- 

quish them for their old savagery. 
Captain Wilkinson thinks that the In- 

dian must be wholly separated from his 


| people and their influences in order to re- 


construct and edueate him. Accordingly, 


| every child receives an English name, and 


Oregon and Washington Territory, and | 


receives recruits, which are selected by 
the principal men of their tribe, and are 
usually their own sons and daughters. 
The first doubts the Indians had in re- 
spect to the school were dispelled by com- 
ing to see it; now they are anxious to 
send more than can be accommodated. 
From Alaska, even, has come a large 
squad, whose home is on the Stickeen 
River. Some have been in the school two 
vears, others only a few weeks; some are 
approaching eighteen years of age, others 
are under ten; all are thorough Indians, 
save a few half-bloods, who might as well 
be, so far as manner of life is concerned. 
They are wigwam babies in a Christian 
nursery. 

The details of school life are uninter- 
esting. The children are set at once to 
learn English, and if you should hear the 
school recite in concert, or sing, you would 
not suspect that in nearly every case the 
language had been learned within a vear 
or two, so fluently and distinetly is it ut 
tered, or read and written. 
they have advanced rapidly in their books, 


| lie affairs. 


Apt to learn, | 


its own, or its home tongue, is never heard. 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL'S 
EULOGY UPON HIS WIFE. 
YECENTLY, while in attendance at a 
\& Sunday-school convention at Wash- 
ington, Mason County, in this State, I was 
invited, with several others, to dine with 
the family of the Hon. Martin P. Mar- 

shall, a resident of the village. 

Mr. Marshall is one of the most gifted 
and cultivated men of the State. He was 
at one time somewhat prominent in pub- 
He is now advanced in years, 
however, and is living the life of a retired 
private citizen. 

He is a nephew of the Hon. John Mar- 
shall, deceased, formerly Chief Justice of 
the United States, and was in the earlier 
vears of his life a member of the Chief 
Justice's family. 

In conversation in regard to his uncle 
he spoke in terms of the warmest admira- 
tion of his character. Daily intercourse 
with him had taught him to revere and 
love him. He dwelt particularly upon 
the simplicity and beauty of his private 
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life. He was his model of what a hus- | 


band should be to the wife of his bosom 
in respect to the love which he should 


cherish for her, the tenderness with which | 


he should wateh over her and nurse her 


in failing health, and the fondness with | 


which he should think of her when death 
had taken her from his arms. 

Rising in the midst of his remarks, our 
host invited another gentleman and my- 
self, who were listening to him, into his 
private apartment, and there opening a 
drawer, he took out and read to us a paper 
written by the Chief Justice on the first 
anniversary of his wife’s death, in mem- 
ory of his love for her, and of the excel- 
lences of her life and character. 


[ asked him if the paper had ever been 


published. He said that it had not; that 
he had kept it sacred as a private legacy, 
and had never obtained his own consent 
to let it be given to the public. 
him that I thought that it ought to be 
published, as I believed that it would be 
read with interest and profit by all into 
whose hands it would come. Just then 
we were called to dinner. 

Afterward the conversation in regard 
to the paper was renewed, and before I 
left the house, Mr. Marshall yielded his 
consent to have it published, and handed 
it to me for that purpose. 

A copy of it is herewith inclosed, with 
the belief that its publication will in- 
crease the respect which the people of this 
country already feel for the memory of 
its author, and at the same time enhance 
their appreciation of the domestic virtues 
which were so beautifully and admirably 
illustrated in the life of the great Chief 
Justice. D.S. 


Kentucky, August 20, 1881. 


December 25, 1832. 
This day of joy and festivity to the 
whole Christian world is to my sad heart 
the anniversary of the keenest affliction 
which humanity can sustain. While all 
around is gladness, my mind dwells on 
the silent tomb, and cherishes the remem 
brance of the beloved object it contains. 


On the 25th of December it was the will | 


of Heaven to take to itself the companion 
who had sweetened the choicest part of 
my life, had rendered toil a pleasure, had 
partaken of all my feelings, and was en- 
throned in the inmost recess of my heart. 

Never can I cease to feel the loss, and 


to deplore it. Grief for her is too sacred | 


I said to | 
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ever to be profaned on this day, which 
shall be during my existence devoted to 
her memory. 

On the 38d of January, 1783, I was 
united by the holiest bonds to the woman 
[ adored. From the hour of our union 
to that of our separation I never ceased to 
thank Heaven for this its best gift. Not 
a moment passed in which I did not con- 
sider her as a blessing from which the 
chief happiness of my life was derived. 

This never-dying sentiment, origina 
ting in love, was cherished by a long and 
close observation of as amiable and esti- 
mable qualities as ever adorned the female 
bosom. 

To a person which in youth was very 
attractive, to manners uncommonly pleas- 
ing, she added a fine understanding, and 
the sweetest temper which can accompany 
a just and modest sense of what was due 
to herself. 

[saw her first the week she attained the 
age of fourteen, and was greatly pleased 
with her. 

Girls then came into company much 
earlier than at present. As my atten- 
tions, though without any avowed pur- 
pose, nor so open and direct as to alarm, 
soon became ardent and assiduous, her 


| heart received an impression which could 


never be effaced. Having felt no prior 
attachment, she became at sixteen a most 
devoted wife. All my faults—and they 
were too many-—could never weaken this 
sentiment. It formed a part of her exist- 
ence. Her judgment was so sound and 
so safe that I have often relied upon it in 
situations of some perplexity. Ido not re- 
member ever to have regretted the adoption 


|of her opinion. I have sometimes regret- 
| ted its rejection. 


From native timidity she was opposed 


| to everything adventurous, yet few fe- 


males possessed more real firmness. 

That timidity so influenced her man- 
ners that I could rarely prevail on her 
to display in company the talents I knew 
her to possess. They were reserved for 
her husband and her select friends. 
Though serious as well as gentle in her 
deportment, she possessed a good deal of 
chaste, delicate, and playful wit, and if 
she permitted herself to indulge this tal- 
ent, told her little story with grace, and 
could mimie very successfully the pe- 


culiarities of the person who was its sub- 
ject. 
She had a fine taste for belle-lettre 




















reading, which was judiciously applied 
in the selection of pieces she admired. 
This quality, by improving her talents 


for conversation, contributed not incon- | 


siderably to make her a most desirable 
and agreeable companion. It beguiled 
many of those winter evenings during 
which her protracted ill health and her 


feeble nervous system confined us entire- 


ly to each other. I can never cease to 
look back on them with deep interest and 
regret. Time has not diminished, and 
will not diminish, this interest and this 
recret. 

In all the relations of life she was a 
model which those to whom it was given 
can not imitate too closely. As the wife, 


the mother, the mistress of a family, and | 


the friend, her life furnished an example 


to those who could observe intimately | 
which will not be forgotten. She felt | 


deeply the distress of others, and indulged 
the feeling liberally on objects she be- 
lieved to be meritorious. 

She was educated with a profound rev- 
erence for religion, which she preserved 


to her last moment. This sentiment | 
among her earliest and deepest impres- 


sions gave character to her whole life. 


Hers was the religion taught by the Sav- | 


iour of man. She was cheerful, mild, 


benevolent, serious, humane, intent on | 


selfimprovement and the improvement 
of those who looked to her for precept or 
example. She was a firm believer in the 
faith ineuleated by the Chureh in which 
she was bred, but her soft and gentle tem- 
per was incapable of adopting the gloomy 
and austere dogmas which some of its 
professors have sought to ingraft on it. 

I have lost her, and with her I have 
lost the solace of my life. Yet she re- 
mains still the companion of my retired 
hours, still oceupies my inmost bosom. 
When alone and unemployed, my mind 
unceasingly recurs to her. 

More than a thousand times since the 
25th of December, 1831, have I repeated to 
myself the beautiful lines written by Bur 
goyne under a similar affliction, substi- 
tuting Mary for Anna: 

*“Encompassed in an angel’s frame 

An angel’s virtues lay: 


How soon did Heaven assert its claim, 


And take its own away! 
‘My Marvy’s worth, my Mary’s charms, 
Can never more return, 
What now shall fill these widowed arms ? 
Ah me! my Marv’s urn 
Ah me! ah me! my Mary’s urn.” 
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| THE HISTORY OF YANKEE JIM. 
( NE scorching afternoon in July, 185-, 
the Hangtown stage creaked slowly 
| over the plank roadway forming the prin- 
cipal street of Sacramento City, finally 
coming to a full stop in front of the El 
| Dorado Hotel. It had not actually stopped 
before the usual knot of idlers were col- 
lected to stare, as they had done year in 
and year out, at the dozen or so dust-be- 
gcrimed passengers who alighted, and who 
began thrashing themselves like men who 
had been out in a heavy fall of snow, in- 
stead of having just finished the hottest 
and dustiest sixty miles of road in America, 
This particular stage usually made con- 
nection with the day boat for ‘‘ The Bay,” 
| as San Francisco was universally termed 
in the interior; but on this oceasion it had 
come in too late by an hour at least, and 
the boat was consequently at that mo- 
ment twenty miles down the river. Upon 
learning this disagreeable piece of intelli- 
gence, the belated travellers scattered, 
| grumbling at a detention which each took 
good eare to explain could never have been 
worse timed or more inconvenient to him- 
| self than upon this particular afternoon. 
One traveller, however, stood apparent- 
ly nonplussed by the situation for a mo- 
ment or two longer, until his eye caught 
| the word ‘‘ Bank,” in big volden letters, 
| staring at him from the opposite side of 
the street. He crossed over, read it again 
from the curb-stone, and then shambled 
in at the door. He knew not why, but 
once within, he felt a strange desire to 
get out again as quickly as possible. But 
| this secret admonition passed unheeded. 
Before him was a counter, extending 


across the room, at the back of which was 
a solid wall of brick. Within this was 
built the bank vault, the iron door of 
which being half opened discovered bas 
of coin piled upon the floor, and shelves 
from which the dull glitter of gold-dust 
caught the visitor's eye directly. The 
middle of the counter was occupied by a 
pair of tall scales of beautiful workman- 


| ship. in which dust was weighed, while on 
a table behind it were trays containing gold 


| and silver coins. A young man, who was 

writing and smoking at the same time, 
| looked up when the door opened to admit 
| the person of whom we were speaking. 


To look at the two men, one would have 


sald that it was the bank clerk who might 
| be expected to feel the presentiment of 
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evil. Really the other was half bandit in 
appearance. 


In the solitary individual who has just | 
entered the bank we shall describe not one | 


man only, but a type of the thousands 
who, like migratory ants, passed and re- 
passed the great highways leading to the 


mines of the Golden State. He was a} 


bronzed, bearded, and weather - beaten 
hombre, dressed in a faded woollen shirt, 


pantaloons secured at the hips by a belt, | 


and tucked loosely within a pair of miner’s 


boots, a broad-brimmed felt hat that had | 


been hastily crushed upon his head, and 
a pea-jacket dangling from his left shoul- 
der like the short cloak of an ancient ca- 
ballero. The haft of a bowie-knife pro- 
truded, ready to be grasped, from his belt; 
and when he walked, a big ‘* six-shooter” 
flapped against his right hip at every step. 
The man seemed a walking arsenal; but 
had the well-dressed young person behind 
the counter been searched, a‘ Derringer” 
would have been found in his pocket, 
while a revolver lay convenient to his 
hand underneath the counter. 

Although he was alone and unnoticed, 
yet the stranger’s manner was undeniably 
nervous and suspicious. Addressing the 
cashier, he disjointedly said: *‘ I say, mis- 
ter, this yer boat’s left; can’t get to ‘ Fris- 
co’ afore to-morrow ?” (inquiring ly). 

‘* That’s so,” the cashier assented. 

‘* Well,” continued the miner, ‘‘ here’s 
my fix: bound home for the States” (drop- 
ping his voice) ; ‘‘ got two thousand stowed 
away; don’t know a live hombre in this 
yer burg, and might get knifed afore morn- 
ing in some fandango. See ?” 

‘*That’s so,” repeated the unmoved of- 
ficial. Then, seeing that his customer 
had come to an end, he said, ‘I reckon 
you want to deposit your money with us?” 

‘That's the how of it, stranger. Lock 
it up tight whar I kin come for it to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘*Down with the dust, then,” observed 
the cashier, taking the pen from behind 
his ear and preparing to write; but seeing 
his customer throw a wary glance right 
and left, he beckoned him toa more retired | 
part of the bank, where the depositor very 
coolly divested himself of his shirt, in each | 
corner of which five fifty-dollar ** slugs” 
were knotted. An equal sum in dust was | 
then produced from a buckskin belt, all 
of which was received without the least | 
comment upon the ingenuity with which | 
it had been concealed. <A certificate in | 


| due form was then made out, specifying 


| that James Wildes had deposited with the 
| **Mutual Confidence and Trust Company,” 
| subject to his order, two thousand dollars. 
| Glancing at the scrap of crisp paper as if 
| hardly comprehending how it could be an 
'oquivalent for his precious heap of coin 
and dust upon the counter, Jim heaved a 
deep sigh of relief, then crumpling the 
certificate tightly within his big fist, he ex- 
claimed: ‘*Thar! Ikin eat and sleep now, 
[ reckon. Blamed if ever I knew afore 
what a coward a rich man was!” 

He then started for the door, hesitated, 
came back to the counter, and asked the 
clerk, in a confidential tone: ‘‘ L say, what 
might be the valley of that buzzum-pin of 
vourn?) The old woman at home might 

| like some kind of a trinket, you know.” 

| The clerk eyed the questioner sharply, 
earried his hand hastily to the diamond 
cluster flashing in his shirt front, and said, 
shortly, ‘Sixty ounces.” 


| Jim gave a long whistle, and went out 
in search of a night’s lodging. 
| Our man, who had acquired among his 
| fellow-miners the nickname of ** Yankee 
Jim,” had been a sailor before the mast. 
When the ship’s anchor touched the bot- 
tom, he with his shipmates started at once 
| for the ** diggings,” where he had toiled for 
two years with varying luck, but finding 
| himself at last in possession of what would 
| be considered a little fortune in his native 
‘town. We see him now returning, filled 
with the hope of a happy meeting with 
the wife and children he had left behind. 
| Bat while Yankee Jim slept soundly, 
|} and dreamed blissfully of pouring golden 


| eagles into Jane’s lap, his destiny was be- 
ing fulfilled. The great financial storm 
of 185- burst upon the State unheralded. 
Like a thief in the night the one fatal 
word passed over the wires that shut the 
door of every bank, and made the boldest 
turn pale. Suspension was followed by 
panic, panie by ruin and dismay. Yan- 
kee Jim was only an atom swallowed up 
in the general and overwhelming disaster 


| of that day. 


In the morning he went early to the 
bank, to find it shut fast, and an excited 
and threatening crowd surging to and 
fro before the doors. Men with hageard 
faces were talking and gesticulatinge wild- 
ly. Women were weeping and wringing 
their hands. A sudden faintness came 
over him. What could it all mean? 
Mustering courage to put the question to 
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a by-stander, he was told to look and read | 
for himself. Two ominous words, ‘‘ Bank 
closed,” were posted on the front of the 
building. 

For a moment the poor fellow could not 
seem to take in the full meaning of the 
calamity that had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky; but as it dawned 
upon him that his little fortune was swept 
away forever, and with it the hopes that 
had opened to his delighted faney, the 
blood rushed to his brain, and his face 
erew purple. Then he fell back in a fit, 
deprived of sense or motion. 

The first word he articulated when he 
came to himself was, ‘‘ Home.” Some kind | 
souls paid his passage to San Francisco, | 
where the sight of blue water, and of the 
big ships gallantly riding at their anchors, 
seemed to revive him a little. Wholly 
possessed by his one idea of getting home, 
he shipped on board the next home-bound | 
steamer, going about his duty like a man 
half stunned, and who sees, without com- 
prehending, what is passing around him. | 

The sailing of a homeward-bound steam- 
ship was one of the events of those days. 
To say that the whole city turned out to | 
witness, or rather to assist at, her depart- 
ure, would hardly be an exaggeration. 
On board, all was bustle and hilarity. 
On shore, jests and good-byes popped like | 
champagne corks. Those who 
ing were the secret envy of those who 
were left behind, in whom this 
aroused that passionate, that uncontrolla- 
ble yearning for the old home beyond the 
mountain-peaks, beyond the seas. 

My own knowledge of the chief actor | 
in this history began at four o'clock in 
the morning of the third day out from 
port. The California’s engines were sud- | 
denly stopped. There was a hurried tram- | 
pling of feet, a rattling of blocks on the | 
deck, succeeded by a dead silence— 
lence that could be felt. I jumped out of | 
my berth and ran on deck. How well [| 
ean recall that scene! | 

| 
| 
| 


were g20- 


scene 


a Si- | 


The morning, cold, damp, and foggy, 
was an utterly dismal one. A pale light 
struggled through the heavy mist, but it 
was too thick to see a cable’s-length from 
the ship, although we distinctly heard the 
rattle of oars at some distance, with now 
and then a quick shout that sent our 
hearts up into our mouths. We listened 
intently. Noone spoke. No one needed 
to be told what those shouts meant. | 

The huge black hulk lay silent and mo- | 


| helm. 


| darkness 
| horror—that nailed us to the deck. 
| I never 


tionless. Although the gloom hid it from 
us, the near vicinity of the coast was an- 
nounced by the roaring of the surf, dis- 
tinctly audible in that death-like stillness. 
We could not even make out the mast- 
heads for the fog in which they seemed 
dissolving. But in the wake 
stretched a half-luminous streak of phos- 
phorescent foam, until it mingled with 
and was lost in the colorless vapor over- 
hanging the black and torpid tropic sea. 
Down this luminous track, and into the 
gloom bevond, our eyes were strained to 
discover the secret of the hour. 

How long it was I can not tell, for min- 
utes seemed hours then; but at last we 
heard the dip of oars, and the boat shot 
out of the foe within a biscuit’s toss of 
the ship. I remember that, as they came 
alongside, the upturned faces of the men 
were ghastly and pinched. One glance 
showed that the search had been in vain. 

The boat was secured, the huge paddles 
struck the water like clods, the heavy 
floating mass swung slowly round to her 
But at the instant when we were 
turning away, awed by the mystery of 
this death-scene, a cry came out of the 
a yell of agony and deepest 

May 
** Save 


vessel’s 


' 


like again! 
me ! save me!” pierced 
through and through the silence till a hun- 
dred frantic voices seemed repeating it. 
The ery was so near that every eye in- 
stinctively turned to the spot whence it 
proceeded—so near that it held all who 


the 


for God's sake 


hear 


heard it in breathless, in sickening sus- 
pense. Had the sea really given up its 
dead ¢ 


Before one might count ten, the boat 
was again manned and clear of the ship. 
I recollect the figure of the first officer as 
he stood erect in the stern-sheets, with the 
tiller-ropes in his hand, peering into the 
for. I can see the men springing like 
tigers to their work, and the cutter tossing 
on the seething brine astern like a chip. 
Then the fom shut them from view again. 
But never more was that voice heard on 
land sea. It the last agonized 
shriek of returning consciousness, no 
doubt, as the Pacifie closed over Yankee 
Jim’s head. 

At eight bells we assembled around the 
capstan at our captain’s call, when the 


or was 


| few poor effects of the lost man were pro- 


dueed. His kit contained one or two soil- 


ed letters, a daguerreotype of two bloom- 
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ing children hand in hand, a piece of 
crumpled paper, and a few articles of 
clothing. I noticed that while smooth- 
ing out the creases in this scrap of paper 
the captain became deeply attentive, then 
thoughtful, then very red. Clearing his 
throat, he began as follows: 


tion the kit of a shipmate who dies on blue 


water. You all know it’s a custom of the | 


land to search for the last will of a de- | 
ceased friend as soon as the funeral is 
over. The man we lost this morning 
shipped by his fo’eastle or sea name—a 
very common thing among sailors; but 
I've just found out his true one since | 
stood on this spot; and what’s more, I’ve 
found out that he had been in trouble. 
An idea strikes me right here that he 
found it too heavy for him. God knows. 
3ut it's more to the point that he left a 
wife and two children, whose sole de 
pendence he was. Gentlemen and mates, | 
take off your hats while I read you this | 
letter.” 

The letter, which bore evidence of hay- 
ing been read and read again, ran as 
follows: 


‘*Oh, James! and are you really com- 
ing home, and with such a lot of money 
too? Oh, I ean’t believe it all! How 
happy we shall be once more! It makes 
me feel just like a young girl again, when 


you and I used to roam in the berry pas 

tures hand in hand, and never coveted | 
anything in the wide world but to be to- | 
gether. You haven't forgot that, my lad, 
have you? or the old cedar on the cliff 
where you asked me for your own wife, 
and the heaven over us and the sea at our 
feet, all so beautiful, and we so happy ? 
Do come auick. Surely God has helped 
me to wait all this long, weary time, but | 
now it seems as if I couldn't bear it an- | 
other day. And the little boy, James, | 
just your image; it’s all he can say, ‘ Papa, | 
come home.’ How ean vou have the heart | 
to stay in that wicked place ?” 
| 

When he had finished, some of the lady | 
passengers were crying softly. He then 
read the fatal certificate of deposit, hold 
ing it up so that all might see. 

‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he went 
on, ‘‘ you've heard the story, and can put 
this and that together. When we get to | 
Panama, I’m going to write a letter to the | 
widow. It’s for vou to say what kind of | 


a letter it shall be. That's why I’ve asked 
you here. Now, purser, put up the cer- 


| tificate of deposit.” 


‘* How much am I offered—how much?” 
said the purser. 
Ten, twenty, forty, fifty dollars were 


_quickly bid. Then a woman’s voice said 
‘It’s an old sea custom to sell by aue- 


seventy, and then the bidding ran up to a 
hundred and fifty. Itwas knocked down 
to a red-shirted miner, who laid three 
fiftv-dollar pieces on the capstan, saying, 
as he did so: ‘*’Tain’t half enough, cap. 
Sell her agin—sell her agin.” 

The sale went on, each buyer putting 
the certificate up for sale again, until the 
noble emulation covered the capstan with 
cold. 

**Stopa bit, purser,” said Captain M—., 
counting the money. ‘* That will do,” he 
continued; ‘‘the sale is over. Here are 
just two thousand dollars. The certifi- 
cate of deposit is redeemed.” 


BIRCHINGTON REVISITED. 
[Dante Gabriel Rossetti was buried last April in the 
lonely little church-yard at Birchington, on the Kent- 
ish sea-board. } 
Her sleeps a quiet sleep at last, 
Who wearied for such blissful hours ; 
The stress of high-strung life is past, 
The veil of death is o’er him east, 
And for him hence no dark sky lowers. 


Sweet is the air here, clear and sweet; 
The larks with jubilant voices sing, 

And still their songs re-sing, repeat; 

The grass, starr’d white with marguerite, 
Is still memorious of spring. 


Yonder the blue sea, windless, still, 

Meets the blue sky-line far away— 
Soundless, save when the wavelets spill 
Their little crowns of foam, and fill 

The rock pools full with swirling spray: 


Else soundless, though the listening ear 
Might hear the slow wash of the tide 

Move hushfully, as o’er a mere 

The gray teal swims, alert with fear 
Of somewhat that the rushes hide. 


How sweet to rest here, and to know 
The silence and the utter peace! 

To lie and rest and sleep below, 

While far away tired millions go, 
With eves ail yearning for such ease. 


'Tis better thus: alone, vet safe 

From night and day, trom day and night; 
Not here can jarring discords chafe 
Thy soul too sensitive, or waif 

Of stinging envy blown from spite. 


Tis quiet here, and more than all 
Things else is rest a boon to thee— 
test, peace, and sleep; above, the pall 
Of heaven; and past the white cliff-wall 
The ceaseless mystery of the sea. 











SHANDON BELLS. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


UT if Fitzgerald’s efforts to obtain a 

) footing in literature had so far been 
productive mostly of disappointment, he 
was very clearly succeeding in another 
direction. Mrs. Chetwynd made no secret 
of her interest in, and wish to befriend, 
this young man, who seemed to her to re- 
semble in many ways the nephew whom 
she had lost; and the good old lady, with 
much tact and delicacy, hinted that he him- 
self might make the suggestion when any 
opportunity offered. It is not improbable 
that if Fitzgerald had asked her for funds 
wherewith to start another magazine, she 
would have consented; but he had had 
enough of such experiments. 

In the mean time he strove to make his 
duties as little of a sinecure as was possi- 
ble. To his own great delight he had ab- 
solute carte blanche as regarded the or- 
dering of new books or reviews; and he 
diligently read the one, and glanced over 
the other, so as to let his patroness know 
But when it actually 
came to the imparting of this information, 
the chances were that the little old lady 
would begin by asking him something 
about his own affairs, and that not unfre- 
quently led to a mere gossip about the 
south of Ireland. Once or twice, indeed, 
she inadvertently called him ‘* Frank”; 
and then apologized for the mistake, with 
a quiet tear or two. 


What was going on. 


On another oceasion, 
when he was about to leave, she happened 
to hear the rain beating heavily against 
the window. 

Oh, but you must not go out in such 
a shower, Mr. Fitzgerald,” she said. ** Or 
you might ask Saunders to get you a wa 
ter proof.” 

Indeed, she herself rang, and—with a 
little hesitation, which Fitzgerald under 
stood perfeetly—told the man where he 
would find the coat. Fitzgerald thanked 
her, of course; and went out, and down 
into the hall. 
knew 


sut something, he searcely 
what, forbade his making use of 
this water-proof, 

‘Whose is it 2” he said to the footman 
who brought it to him. 

“Tt was Mr. Frank’s, sir.” 

He had guessed as much. 

Oh, thank you,” he said, rather ab 
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isently. ‘‘I don’t think I shall need it. 
I have not very far to go.” 

But if Fitzgerald was slow to avail 
himself, on his own account, of those 
hinted offers which the kind old lady had 
made him, it occurred to him that he might 
do something for his friend John Ross. 
Mrs. Chetwynd had heard a good deal 
about the Scotch artist in Fitzgerald's de- 
scription of their conjoint occupations and 
country walks; and at last she said she 
would like to see some of his work. 

‘I do not promise to buy any,” said the 
old lady, with her pleasant smile, ** for there 
is scarcely any place we could put them.” 

Indeed, the house was pretty well filled 

with the ordinary pictorial adornments of 
an English dwelling—little pieces of Dutch 
genre in heavy old-fashioned frames ; 
gloomy landseapes a long way after Sal- 
vator Rosa; one or two imitations of Wil- 
kie; and a large number of historical en- 
eravings, glorious in incident, but less sat- 
isfactory in draughtsmanship. 

** Besides,” added Mrs. Chetwynd, ** Mary 
would accuse me of extravagance, so long 
as I disapprove of her spending her money 
on a nine-and-a-half-inch telescope.” 

** A nine-and-a- half-inch telescope ?” 
for he had 
understood that Miss Chetwynd was a 
young lady 


said Fitzgerald, in surprise 


considerable fortune. 
‘Surely that can not ameunt to much ?” 

‘So Lthought,” said the old lady, laugh- 
ing, ‘*when I heard of it at first. But it 
appears that the nine and a half inches 
refer to the diameter of the glass: and I 
am told the thing looks more like a thirty- 
two pounder. 


of 


And then she spends so 
much of her money on these poor people 
of hers! Well, it is her own, poor thing. 
[ think I must let her have her way. 
She shall have the window in her room al- 
tered, and she shall have her thirty-two 
pounder; and then I will buy some of your 
friend’s pictures.” 

* Oh, but Tecould not have you buy them 
on my recommendation,” said Fitzgerald, 
in some alarm. ‘* That would never do. 
You must some skilled advice—I 
don't know enough about pietures—” 

** But, according to your account, they 
are just the very paintings to suit a blind 
old woman,” she said, brightly. ** I shall 
see nothing of them but their color, which 


you say is SO good _"’ 


have 
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‘*But—but I would ask you to have 


some one else’s judgment, Mrs. Chet- 


wynd,” said he, earnestly. ‘*‘Of course 


I think them good; I don’t see how the | 


work of a man who studies as hard as he 
does, and who can talk so ably about it, 
can be anything else. But if vou will al 
low me, I will bring up a few of his 
sketches; and you might ask some one 
who is a good judge 

** As for that, there will be no difficulty,” 
she said, promptly. ‘* We know several 
of the Academicians. It is not unusual 
for one or other of them to drop in to 
dinner and have a chat with the scien- 
tifies.” 

‘*Academicians ?” said Fitzgerald, un 
easily. ‘* Not very old ones ?” 

She named one or two. 

“Oh,” said he, gladly, ‘“‘any one of 
these woulddo. Lamnotafraid of them.” 

But this conversation had results for 
himself as well as for his friend. Fitzger- 


ald was in the habit of leaving a minute | 


or two before a quarter to seven, which was 
the hour for Mrs. Chetwynd’s table @hote, 
as she called it: and even then he some- 


times encountered in the halla guest who | down as it pleased them at the table. But 


had strolled in befere the proper time. 
But this talk about Ross’s pictures had 
made him forgetful; and he was just about 


to ask his patroness some further question | dinner had begun, it was very clear that 


as to what kind of landscape she preferred, 
when a gong sounded below. 

“Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed 
the oldlady. ** There is dinner, and Mary 
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|of refusing. Mary Chetwynd’s proposal 
had been made so simply and frankly 
that he met it with equal frankness. He 
walked into the dining-room after the two 


| ladies, with much calmness; and this time 


he had nothing to fear about evening 


dress. 


There were three gentlemen inthe room. 
One was away in a corner, examining, 
through a double eyeglass that he held 


}in his hand one of the engravings on the 


walls; the other two were standing on the 
hearth-rug, their backs to the fire. The 
taller of these was along, thin, cadaverous 
man, who stooped a little; he had piercing 
gray eves under shaggy eyebrows; and 
very white teeth, which showed when he 
laughed his prodigious laugh; him Fitz- 
gerald recognized at onee, having seen 
his photograph often enough, as a Dr. 
Bude. The other he did not know; but 
he thought it very cool of both these gen- 
tlemen to take the entrance of the two la 
dies with so much indifference. They 
finished what they had been talking, or 
rather laughing, about; then they came 
forward and shook hands; and then sat 


this indifference was unintentional; for 
very soon, When some other guests had 


come in, and everybody had sat down, and 


Dr. Bude was amonest the foremost to 


; amuse and entertain his hostess. And it 


has notecome back from South Kensington. | 


Mr. Fitzgerald, will you kindly give me 
your arm down-stairs—I am so blind now; 
and the people will be coming in, and no 
body to receive them!” 

But at this very moment Miss Chetwynd 
made her appearance—a trifle breathless, 
for she had run upstairs. 

‘*Come away, auntie,” she said, cheer 
fully, as she hastily took off her bonnet 
and cloak, and threw them on a chair. 
‘But why don’t you ever persuade Mr. 


dislikes scientific people 


It is needless to say that this invitation | 


was warmly seconded; and Fitzgerald, 
who was quite aware of the informal na 
ture of this nightly table @ hote, and who, 
perhaps, had some little curiosity to see in 
the flesh one or other of the celebrated 
people that Mrs. Chetwynd talked so much 
about, very gratefully and modestly ac- 
cepted. He did not even make a pretense 


must be confessed that there was very lit- 
tle science talked amongst this nondescript 
gathering of friends and acquaintances. 
There was a good deal of joking, it is true, 
when it became known that Mary Chet- 


| wynd was to be allowed to have her big 


| 


telescope; but for the most part the talk 
was all about publie characters, and what 
So-and-so had said, and where So-and-so 
was staying. These scientific gentlemen 
seemed to know a good deal about the 
comparative merits of certain country 
houses as places of temporary lodgement; 


j}and their talk about fish- ponds, and 
Fitzgerald to stay to dinner? I know he | 


cooking, and the advantages of having 
a well-heated hall in the middle of a house, 
was not so very much raised, after all, 
above the level of Mr. Seobell. Master 
Willie had more than once wondered what 
ficure Mr. Seobell would eut in this famil 
iar little assemblage of great people; but 
indeed their conversation was not of an 
extremely serious nature. 

He sat next to Dr. Bude; and as Dr. 
Bude was engaged in 


describing, with 
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tremendous laughter, to Mrs. Chetwynd, | have accomplished within the next—what 
a conversation he had had with a gentle- | shall I say ?” 

man whom he had met at a City dinner, | 
Fitzgerald had plenty of leisure to study | Musset’s phrase,” suggested Fitzgerald; 
the rest of the guests,and also his host-| but it instantly occurred to him that to 
ess’s niece. He had had nosuch opportu- | mention even the name of a sentiment 
nity before. He had searcely ever seen | alist like Alfred de Musset 
Miss Chetwynd. 





among these 
She was mostly engaged | hard-headed people was absurd. How 
in the east of London; when she was in | ever, it did not much matter; for present- 
the house, she was occupied in her own | ly they were considering whether, when 
room. And now it seemed to him that | the world had got chilled down to the 
her expression was a little more gentle, | condition of the moon, the last traces of 
less resolute and self-sufficient, than he | human occupation would be the Pyramids 
had fancied it was. The head was small | or the Colosseum. Some one suggested 
and beautifully shaped, and she wore her | the buried cities of Mexico; and so the 
hair more tightly brushed than was the | matter dropped. 

fashion of the time, so that the symmetry 


The dinner was a plain one as com- 
of the head was clearly seen. Her fea- 


pared with the banquet which Hilton 
Clarke had given in the Albany; and 
Fitzgerald observed that the majority of 
the gentlemen present drank no wine, or, 
at most, a little claret and water. Indeed, 
the whole of the proceedings were some 
what abnormal; for, directly the frugal 
repast was over, coffee and cigarettes were 
produced, and the ladies remained. Then 
one or another of the guests would get up, 
and without any formal apology, shake 


lery about the forth-coming big telescope, | hands with Mrs. Chetwynd and her niece, 
she did it very prettily. 


tures were fine; her complexion some 
what pale; and now he saw that her eyes, 
which hitherto he had considered to be 
somewhat cold in their clear, direct way 
of looking at one, were really of a beauti 

ful blue, with dark lashes, and could be 
expressive enough, whether she seemed in 

terested in what her neighbor was saying, 
or was joining in some general merriment. 
And when she had to submit to some rail 


j}and say ** Good-night,” or ‘* Au revoir,” 
‘You know,” she said, ‘‘the time will | or perhaps nothing at all, to the others, 
come When people will look back on Lord | and be off. 

Rosse’s telescope as a mere toy.” 

* Why, of course,” said Dr. Bude, com 
ing to herrescue. ‘** You are quite right, 
Miss Chetwynd. The human race will be 
driven to invent not only immense tel 
escopes, but also means of conveying them- 
selves to some other planet, that is, when | 
this one grows too cold for human subsist- | terest you.” 
ence. When the earth cools—and the ‘Oh, certainly; [ shall be delighted,” 
process is going on now—so that human- | said Fitzgerald, with 
ity must flit, you may depend on it, by 
that time science will have invented means 
for their removal to a more generous cli 


‘IT must be off too directly,” said Dr. 
Bude to Fitzgerald. ‘‘I have some peo 
ple coming to look at a few simple experi- 
ments with the spectroscope; and I must 
go and see that my battery is ready. Will 
youcome? I can show you a nine-and-a- 
half-inch telescope, since that seems to in- 


great eagerness. 
This Dr. Bude had been very kind in one 
or two little things he had said during 
dinner. He knew about the Household 
mate. But there must be a beginning in | Magazine. He knew about Fitzgerald's 
the way of experiment. I appeal to Pro- | present duties. He seemed a friendly sort 
fessor Sims. The Royal Society should | of person; and the mere invitation was 
do something.” a compliment coming from one so well 
known. 

The only doubt in Fitzgerald’s mind was 
found standing before the fire, and who | as to the propriety of his going away while 
was a white-haired, rosy-faced old gentle- | any of the others remained. He had no 
man, with gold spectacles, answered im- | lecture to deliver, nor any learned society 
mediately. to attend. Moreover, there did not seem 

‘* No doubt, no doubt,” said he. ‘‘The | much chance of his explaining the cir- 
necessity must arise. And if you look at | cumstances to Mrs. Chetwynd; for the 
what science has done within the last ten | pretty old lady—who seemed so pleased 
years, who is to say what she may not | thatail these people should drop in to chat 


Professor Sims, who was the shorter of 
the two strangers whom Fitzgverald had 


‘***An eternity or two,’ was Alfred de 
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with her for an hour—was listening in- 
tently to the gentleman on her left; and he 
was deseribing the very remarkable high 
jinks he had observed in a great person’s 
house immediately after dinner—the la- 
dies, indeed, taking part in them; and he 
was warmly defending these on hygienic 
principles, although hoping that nothing 
about them would get into the papers, 
through some unfortunate accident hap- 
pening. However, Dr. Bude got him out 
of the dilemma, for he rose and said : 

‘*Good-night, Mrs. Chetwynd. I must 
be off to get my things ready; and I am 
going to take Mr. Fitzgerald with me, to 
show him what a nine-and-a-half-inch tel- 
escope is like.” 

He went out of the room without say- 
ing good-by to anybody else, Fitzgerald 
folowing; and the latter, in a minute or 
so, found himself, for the first time in his | 
life, ina private hansom—a vehicle which 





went so smoothly and so rapidly that he 
seemed to be going through the air on 
wings. 

Dr. Bude’s house was in the Brompton 
Road—a rather shabby-looking building | 
outside, but spacious within. Fitzgerald 
followed his host up to the first floor, the 
back part of which consisted of an apart- 
ment that seemed partly an observatory, 
partly a library, and partly a laboratory. 
An assistant was at the moment arranging | 
some glass tubes and two spectroscopes | 
on a table: and Dr. Bude, throwing off 
his coat, though the dusky room was far 
from being overwarm, proceeded to test 
the various wires and other apparatus, all 
of which were a profound mystery to his 
guest. 

‘*T suppose you see a great deal of Miss 
Chetwynd ?” he said; and at the same mo- 
ment the electric light flashed into a tube, 
causing Fitzgerald’s eves to Jump. 

‘Oh no, very little.” 

‘She very remarkable woman,” 
said the other, with decision; though, in- 
deed, he was now on his the 
floor, examining the battery. ‘She 
might do something, that girl. She hasa 
fine brain—acute and penetrating. But 
she has had no training; that is the mis- 
chief of it. Sheshould have been brought 
up mathematics. But, after all, the 


is a 


knees on 


on 


number of women who have done any- | 
thing i 
think 
education of the poorest classes ; that is ves- | 
trymen’s work; though perhaps I should | 


in pure science is very small. [| 
she is throwing herself away on this 





not say so, for I don’t know precisely 
what she is at.” 

Then he rose and clapped his hands 
together, to get rid of the dust. 

‘*T was amused,” he said, with a laugh. 
‘*She asked me what would be the most 
effectual way of teaching these ignorant 
people the perniciousness of breathing foul 
air. Youknow how they huddle together 
for warmth, and cover the children over 
with such bedeclothes as they have got. 
| think she was going to deliver a lecture 
on ‘Fresh Air and Pure 
where or other—” 

‘Yes, I know she has done that,” said 
Fitzgerald, as the tall lean man turned 
toward the table again and continued his 
preparations. 

‘* Well, she very naturally concluded 
that tumbling gases of different weights 
into jars, or extinguishing tapers, would 
not be impressive enough; so I told her 


Water’ some- 


| to get a sparrow, to tie its feet down to a 
| bit of board; and to put over it a bell-jar 


before these people, and ask them to watch 
what will happen to the bird merely 
through its breathing itsown breath. Of 


| course the little creature becomes asphyx- 


iated, staggers, and falls, and ultimately 
dies. Doubtless, I told her, the most etfect- 
ive way of exhibiting the experiment 
would be to raise the bell-jar during the 
process of asphyxiation, and show the re- 
viving effect of the fresh air; then to close 
it again until death preached its moral. 
She said would do that. She 
quite delighted. What 


she was 


lesson eould be 


| more obvious 


a sound 
and the Doctor 
had to whip on his coat, and go and re- 
ceive two or three young people who 
now entered. Fitzgerald did not like that 
story about the sparrow. Miss Chetwynd 
And although 
wild-fowl shooter is 
knew 


But at this moment there was 
of footsteps on the stairs: 


was no Lesbia, clearly. 
the conscience of 


apt 


a 


to be hard, and although he 


| quite well that the asphyxiation of a spar- 


row, oreven twenty dozen of sparrows, was 
scarcely to be considered if it induced a 
certain number of human beings to treat 
their children humanely—still 
still 

The Doctor came back. 


more 


‘*T have a sort of class,’ he explained 


to Fitzgerald, ** who come and practice a 


| little, and ask questions, before the vulgar 


world arrives to be amused. 
won't be tedious for you. 


[ hope it 
If you prefer 
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it, my assistant will arrange the telescope 
for you; the night is beautifully clear—” 
“Oh no, not at all. Was Miss Chet- 
wynd’s experiment successful ?” 
‘Why. I forgot to finish my story. 
She got the sparrow, and the string, and 


} 
| 


| 
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| a tritle of chloride of lithium spread abroad 


a rose-red flame. But perhaps it was the 
demeanor of Mary Chetwynd that most 


|engaged his attention; and he could see 


the board, and the bell-jar, all complete; | 
and she thought, to make sure, she would | 


make her first trial before her aunt in the 
drawing-room. And it was all quite sue- 


cessful until the first stagger of the little | 


creature; then she hesitated; then she 
shook her head. Off came the bell-jar at 
once; she opened the window, and cut the 
string, and out went Jack Sparrow. No- 


periment.” 
‘T should not have thought she was so 
sentimental,” said Fitzgerald. 


| with a serious attention 


that her questions were the most promptly 
answered, and that to her most of the ex- 
planations were addressed. Fitzgerald, 
standing apart by the mantel-piece, and ob- 
serving, out of that motley group, only 
these two-—the long, lean, pale - faced 
teacher, and the young lady student who 
sat in a chair there following his words 
began to dream 
dreams. Why should not these two cold in- 


| telligences go through the world together, 
thing would induce her to repeat the ex- | 


like twin stars sailing through the night ? 
He was considerably her elder, to be sure; 


| but the girl who was sitting there, with 


** Ah, that’s just it,” said the Doctor, as | 


he heated a bit of copper wire at a gas jet. 
‘“A woman never ceases to be a woman, 
whatever she is at. Her reason fails her 
when she is confronted by suffering; her 
heart overmasters her head. But in pure 
science that girl might have done some- 
thing if she had had proper training. 
She has a fine quality of brain. I ean 
tell how much people know by their ques- 
tions. Her questions are always sharp 
and to the point. When she comes here 


she knows precisely what she wants 


The good Doctor seemed to like talking 


about Mary Chetwynd; but on this ocea- 
sion he was checked by the appearance of 
the young lady herself, who arrived quite 
alone. She seemed surprised to find Fitz- 
gerald there, though she said nothing be- 
vond an ordinary greeting. She at once 
went forward to the table; and the Doctor 
Was particular in finding her a chair, 
though the others who were now arriving 
were allowed to stand about anyhow. 
What followed was quite unintelligible 
to Fitzgerald, for at that time the theory 
of spectroscopy was much less familiar to 
the public that it isnowadays, when every 
second school vir] has a spectroscope in 
her pocket. But if the meaning of the 
experiments was dark to him, the manners 
of the students were interesting enough ; 
and he could readily distinguish between 
the serious ones, who were mostly silent, 


or only asking a question now and again, 
and the flippant ones, who exclaimed with 
terror at the ghastly appearances of each | 
other’s faces when a little common salt 
was ignited at a Bunsen burner, and who 
eried, ‘*‘Oh, how sweetly lovely!” 


the fine, serious, thoughtful face, was more 
likely to think of his high reputation than 
of his years. What astrange love-making 
it would be! Moon-lit walks with disqui- 
sitions on the spectrum of Sirius. The 
Bunsen burner looked ghostly enough; 
but he knew that Don Fierna and the elves 
would fly away from it. Hecould scarce 
ly help laughing when he thought of these 
two tall persons standing on each side of 
the little stream, and holding each other's 
hand. What would the phrase be? 
‘Over HO, in rapid motion 7” And then 
he thought of Kitty. Kitty did not know, 
probably, that water consisted of hydrogen 


|} and oxygen; but Kitty knew how to make 


love. He sent her a kiss in imagination. 
By this time of the night she would be at 
home—away up there on the hill, opposite 
Shandon Bells. 

These speculations about the possible 
future of Dr. Bude and Miss Mary Chet 
wynd were somewhat rudely dispelled by 
the entrance of a stout and comely dame 
in rustling black silk, who cheerfully 
greeted the various pupils, and kissed Miss 
Chetwynd very affectionately, and then, 
addressing the lecturer as ** My dear,” ask 
ed him for certain keys. The next min 
ute Fitzgerald was introdueed to this bux 
om and good-humored-looking lady, who 
turned out to be Mrs. Bude; so that he 
had to bid good-by to that horoscope ot 
the scientific lovers. Mrs. Bude did not 


/ remain long; she was evidently in a hur 


ry; Fitzgerald returned to the contempla- 
tive study of the heads before him, as 
these were illumined from time to time by 


| the various colors of different metals. 


when | however, on this first floor. 


Something else was going forward, 
The draw- 
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ing-room, with which this observatory was 
connected, had been brilliantly lit up; 
and now steps could be heard on the stairs 
outside, and the names of guests being an- 
nounced as they reached the door. Then 
some of these began to stroll from the 
drawing-room into the observatory; and 
very soon the Doctor was busy enough, 
with greeting these new-comers, and with 
trying to show them something they could 
understand. His patience and good-hu- 
mor seemed to Fitzgerald) admirable. 
‘Oh, what a lovely green!” ‘Oh, how 
sweetly pretty!” ‘‘ Must I shut one eye to 


| 


look through ?”  ‘* Doctor, why should | 


one line be so much clearer than the oth- 
ers?” ‘And so you know that all these 
things are in the sun?” ‘* Do show my 
husband that pretty green color again!” 


The good Doctor appeared to be talking to | 


all these ladies and gentlemen at once; | 


sometimes frankly laughing at their ques- 
tions; and not at all displeased that he 
should be addressed as if he were the con- 
ductor of a show. Fitzgerald could per- 
ceive that Miss Chetwynd was calmly re- 
carding the new-comers; once or twice he 
caught her smiling to herself. 

Amid the crowd of people who kept 
strolling in from the large and well-lit 


oratory, and strolling back again, there 
was one lady who very much interested 
him, partly because she was remarkably 
pretty, and partly because of a chance ex- 
clamation of hers that he overheard. The 
Doctor was explaining to a little group of 


people the source of color in objects—the 


absorption or reflection of the different rays 
of light, and so forth; and in illustration 


ithe large girlish gray eyes. 





later in the evening, the experiments 
being all over, and he himself, doubt- 
ful whether he ought to remain, and yet 
anxious to send some account of so brill- 
iant an assemblage to Kitty, rather keep- 
ing himself in the background, he found 
himself dragged from his obscurity by the 
diligent Doctor, and forthwith introduced 
to this very lady, and directed to take her 
down-stairs to supper. Not only that, 
but the name she bore was also that of a 
distinguished Academician. Was it pos- 
sible, he asked himself, as he conducted 
her down-stairs, that she should be the 
wife of the great painter? He determined 
to find out; here, indeed, would be some- 
thine to talk over with John Ross. 

Well, he got her a place at the long 
table, and timidly asked her what she 
would take—a sandwich, perhaps ? 

‘IT am not so young as I look,” said 
this pretty, English-looking woman, with 
‘IT am the 
mother of three children, and at my time 
of life I know better than to destroy my- 
self with sandwiches. No—anything else 
you can get.”’ 

She was an amazingly frank person, 


'and very pleasant in her speech and her 
‘laugh. When he had got her some cold 
drawing-room to the small and dusty lab- | 


turkey, and some bread, and a glass of 


| claret, he ventured to ask her, after some 


| vague reference to something on the walls, 


whether she was very fond of pictures. 

‘IT admire my husband's, of course,” 
she said. 

Then he knew he was right. 

‘Oh, of course,” said he, with greater 


| confidence. ‘* Every one does that. I sup- 


he brought a little bunch of searlet gera- | 


niums in a glass, turned off the hght, then 
ignited some common salt at the Bunsen 
burner, producing a powerful yellow flame. 
Of course the geraniums became of a ghast 
ly gray; and this pretty lady, perhaps not 
quite understanding that nothing had 
happened to them, exclaimed to herself, 


that. She seemed to recognize some prin- 
ciple of life in the flowers, as though they 
were associated with humanity somehow ; 
and although there might have been no 
profound intention in her remark, and al- 
though, when the gas was lit again, the 
geraniums were found to be quite as sear- 
letas ever, nevertheless Fitzgerald was con- 
vineced that she must be a nice sort of wo- 
man. Imagine, then, his surprise when, 


pose, now,” he added, rather hesitatingLy, 
‘*vour husband has become so accustomed 
to his distinguished position—I mean so 
familiar with his place in the Academy— 
that he couldn't quite realize the anxiety 


| of the outside men, of those who are not 
| well known, about the fate of their pie- 
tures? That would not interest him 
| mueh, would it? I mean it would not 
‘Poor things!” Fitzgerald liked her for | 


be possible to induce him to interest him 


| self in—in helping, for example—an artist 


| 
| 


who was not known 

This was not at all satisfactory, espe- 
cially as she seemed to imagine he was 
pleading for himself. 

‘Are you an artist?” she asked at 
leneth, with a frank look. 

** Oh no.” 

‘* Well, then, to tell you the truth,” said 
she, ‘I don’t know what anxiety the out- 
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siders may feel, but it isn’t half of the 
anxiety they cause me. I know when 
my husband is on the Hanging Commit- 
tee it thoroughly breaks him down for 


three weeks after. It is by far the hard- | 


est work of the year for him. And then 
the thanks!—to be abused by the public, 


and accused of envy by the outsiders, | 


Envy, indeed! I wonder who it is that 
my husband needs envy ?” 

** Why, not any one,” said Fitzgerald, 
warmly; for he liked the human nature, 
the frank sincerity, of this woman. 

‘**T wish they'd let the outsiders come in 


and hang their own pictures for them- | 


selves,” she said, with a laugh. *'I sup- 
pose they'd all quite agree. I wish they 
would paint better, and grumble less.” 

‘Oh, but the outsider I was thinking 
of is not like that,” said Fitzgerald, plea- 
sautly, for he was not in the least offend 
ed by her humorous petulance. ‘He 
paints very well, and does not grumble 
at all. He is quite content. Only, I 
thought if your husband would be so kind 
as merely to remember his name, and look 
at his work when it is sent in 

‘But my husband was on the Council 
last year; so he won't be again for some 
time—thank goodness!” 

‘So there is no use in my asking you 
to intercede 2?” 

‘No, not even if you offer to bribe me 
with sandwiches. But,” she added, look- } 
ing up at him for a moment, ** what is 
vour friend’s name 2?” 

** John Ross.” 

‘That is not a difficult name to remem- 
ber. John Ross. Why are you interest 
ed in him—yvyou are not Scotch ?” 

‘*He is a neighbor of mine; and—and 
he does good work, I think, and ought to | 
be better known.” 

‘ Landscape or figures ?” | 

* Landscape.” 

‘IT guessed as much. The Seotchmen | 
take to landscape because they can't draw. | 
Now take me back, please, for I must fetch 
my husband and get home; and IJ sha‘n't 
forget your friend’s name, for I never 
had sandwiches offered me as a bribe be- | 
fore.” 

He escorted her upstairs again, and then 
seized the first opportunity of slipping 
away. Inthe hall he found he had been 
preceded by Miss Chetwynd, who, quite 
alone, was tying something round her 
neck, the night being cold. He hesitated 
for a second, not quite knowing what was | 





proper for him to do; and then, at a ven- 
ture, he went forward, and said, 

‘**Miss Chetwynd, can I get your car 
riage for you ?” 

** No, thank you,” she said, ashethought, 
a trifle ungraciously and stiffly. ‘* My 
cab is outside. I know the man.” 

The servant opened the hall door, and 
she passed out, Fitzgerald lingering for a 


| moment, under pretense of buttoning his 


overcoat. Her refusal to allow him to be 
of this slight service had been, as he eon- 
sidered, somewhat too explicit. What had 
he done? Or was she unaware that her 
manner was at times a little too decided 
and cold and repellent ?” 

It mattered not to him. He walked 
away through the chill dark night to the va- 
cant court-yard and the empty room, think- 
ing what a memorable and wonderful even- 
ing that had been for him. Perhaps nev- 
er such another would happen to him; for 
when again was he likely to meet a great 
man of science to carry him off, on the 
friendly inspiration of the moment, and 
introduce him to such a gathering? And 
indeed the spectacle had moved him to 
neither emulation nor regret. It was not 
the way of life he would choose if it were 


|}open to him. He had his own dreams 


and ambitions, his own notions of what 
was beautiful and worth having in the 
world; and if Mary Chetwynd had any 
vague fancy that he wished to gain an en- 


| trance into distinguished or fashionable 


society, either through a scientific door- 
way or through any other, she was quite 
mistaken. But more probably she had 
not even given a thought to the matter; 
and he was content. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MORNING WALK AND OTHER MATTERS. 


N.B.—This chapter may very conven- 
iently be passed over by those who wish to 
get on with ‘“‘the story”; for it contains 
little beyond a description of one or two 
influences which were at this time in a 
measure forming the character of this 
young man, and so far shaping the work 
of his after-life. 


NEXT morning Fitzgerald had promised 


| to go for a walk with his Seotch neighbor, 
| who had a theory that neither could he 


paint nor his companion write properly 
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unless they went forth from time to time 
to see what the outside world was looking 
like. Moreover, these periodical excur- 
sions were undertaken without any regard 
to the weather. John Ross used to say 
that anybody could admire the chromo- 
lithograph aspects of nature, but that it 
wanted training and affectionate care and 
watchfulness to observe the beautifulness 
of gray days and wet roads and wintry 
skies. Fitzgerald, of course, was nothing 
loath. He had brought his shooting boots 
and gaiters with him from Ireland, and 
he had a serviceable water-proof; he was 
just as ready as Ross to go splashing away 
through the mud to Kew, to see what the 
wilderness part of the Gardens (a favorite 
haunt of theirs, and but little known to 
the public) was like in driving rain, or in 
feathery snow, or in clear hard frost when 
the red berries shone among the green. 
It was wonderful how interesting the 
world had become to him. He no longer 
confined his attention, when out walking, 
to the animals and birds he might observe 
(with rapid calculations as to whether 
they were within shot or without); now, 
if there was nothing else to be seen, the 
gradation of light on the puddles of a 
rainy road he found to be quite worth 
looking at. Nothine had been taken 
away from the world, but a great deal 
added. It was of itself something that he 
1ad learned not even to despise the com- 
monplace gray days that in the winter so 
frequently hung over Chelsea. 

But he had an added interest in these 
various perambulations of which his com- 
panion knew nothing: he was continual- 
ly on the outlook for some pretty little 
cottage, some quaint river-side house, that 
would meet with the approval of Kitty's 
black eyes when the great time came. 
This imaginary nest-building was a most 
fascinating kind of occupation. Some- 
times he would go away by himself and 


ramble through all sorts of strange sub- | 


urban places, in the hope of meeting with 


something so very quaint and picturesque | 
and secluded that even Kitty—who rather 


avoided that subject, and would not ex- 


—might have her curiosity aroused. So 
far the most engaging place he had seen 
was a small odd-looking house in Gros- 
venor Road, fronting the river. It ap 


peared to have been an old-fashioned tav- | 


ern at one time; but now it was a little 
private dwelling, with odd inequalities 
49* 


about the windows and gables, and very 
prettily painted in white and green. Were 
not these the very windows for Kitty to 
adorn with trailing plants and flower- 
boxes? Again and again, at a convenient 
distance, he stood and watched the house, 
and tried to imagine Kitty actually there, 
reaching up her arms to put a branch so, 
or so; perhaps singing the while, perhaps 
whistling to the blackbird in the cage. 
There was the slight drawback, it is true, 
that the house was not to be let; but then 
he and Kitty had still a long time of wait- 
ing before them, and who knew what 
might not happen in that interval? Be- 
sides, where there was one little habitation 
that seemed so charming, there might be 
others; and so, whatever subject John Ross 
might be descanting on, in his fiery-head- 
ed fashion, and however attentively Fitz- 
gerald might be listening, there was no- 
thing to prevent the eyes of the latter 
from wandering from cottage to cottage, 
from villa to villa, from garden to garden, 
in a sort of vague mechanical quest for a 
pretty resting-place for Kitty. 

But this particular morning was clear 
and cold and fine—an excellent morning 
for walking; and of course Fitzgerald had 
a great deal to tell about his experiences 
of the previous night, and his proposal to 
take up some of his companion’s pictures 
to show to Mrs. Chetwynd. 

‘*You see, if she were to take two or 
three of them, it might be a great advan- 
tage to you,” observed Fitzgerald. 

‘*Tt would be a very distinct and solid 
advantage,”’ said the red-bearded gentle- 
man, with a laugh. 

**Oh, but I mean apart from the mon- 
ey. Mrs. Chetwynd knows some of the 


Academicians; and if your pictures were 
seen by them at her house, don’t you see ? 


it might do you good. Oh, that reminds 





me. I met the wife of an Academician 
last night. I sha’n’t tell you her name, 
for she said something about Scotch artists 
that you won't like.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘*She said they took to landscape be- 


| cause they couldn't draw.” 
press any preference for town or country | 


No doubt Fitzgerald repeated this with 
the malicious intention of making his com 
panion angry; and indeed for a moment 
John Ross stood stoek-still; but then again 
| he laughed good-naturedly, and continued 
his walking. 

‘Ay, [m thinking her husband maun 
| be one o’ the story-tellers.” 
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‘**Story-tellers ?” 

‘“There’s plenty of them among the 
English artists—men who ought to belong 
to your business, no’ to mine. Pent is 
what they know least about; but they can 
tell a pretty story—out o’ a book. That 
is something, after all. If they know lit- 
tle about color, at least they can help the 
ignorant public to a bit of sentiment or the 
like. But there’s one thing the Scotch 
have done, my lad; and that again and 
again; they have had to bring both Eng- 
lish literature and art back to nature. It 
was when people were given over to the 
wretched artifeecialities of the Pope school 
that Allan Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd’ 
and Thomson's ‘Seasons’ got them back 
out o’ that hot-house to look at real nature 
and human nature—” 

‘*Pope? Is that what you think of 
Pope?” said his companion, eagerly; for 
he had his own grudge on that score. 

‘Pope?’ repeated John Ross. ‘‘ I con- 
sider—” 

But, as it turned out, there was to he no 
conjoint dancing on adead man’s grave, for 
at this moment Ross’s attention was drawn 
to two young ladies who were crossing the 
Hammersmith Road in front of them. 

‘** Heaven save us!” he exclaimed. ‘* Did 
ever ye see the like o’ that ?” 

‘*Their waists, do you mean ?” his com- 
panion said; for, indeed, the two young la- 
dies, probably sisters, for they were dress- 
ed precisely alike, had waists of such small 
dimensions that more that one person had 
turned and stared at them. 

‘The ignorant craytures,” said John 
Ross, half angrily, ‘‘ to think that men ad- 
mire a spectacle like that! Have they no 
common-sense ?”’ 

‘*They must have pretty good muscles, 
at all events, to have pulled themselves in 
like that,” his companion said. 

‘But, bless me, common-sense should 
tell a young lass that it’s the foolishest 
thing in the world for her to remind peo- 
ple that she has an internal economy at 
all. She ought to have none, in your im- 
agination. She ought to be all spirit and 
poetry; just an amiable young life look- 
ing out on the world with sweetness and 








innocence and a wish to be friendly. But 


when ye see a waist like that, confound it, 
ye’'re made to ask yourself where the mis- 
chief she has put her liver!” 

Jolin Ross seemed to resent the appear- 
ance of these young ladies as if he had 
sustained some personal injury. 





‘** {say that anything that suggests that 
a young lass has a spine, or a liver, or any- 
thing of the kind, is a most intolerable 
nuisance,” said Ross, angrily. ‘‘ And to 
deform one of the most beautiful things 
in the world, too—that is, the figure of a 
young woman from the shoulders to the 
waist. Look at that; do you know what 
that is?” 

He took out his sketch-book, and made 
a few rapid lines on one of the blank 
pages. 

‘* A vase, I suppose.” 

‘That is the Canopian vase; that has 
always been understood to have been im- 
itated from the female figure. But look 
what it would be if the base were to be 
narrowed like the waist of one of those 
girls! Look; where is your proportion 
now? What kind of a vase is that?” 

‘Well, if you only drew the lines down 
a little bit farther, it would be like one of 
the Pompeiian earthen jars—” 

‘Ay, the jars they stuck into the 
ground, Poor craytures, that’s just what 
they lasses there are working for. [I won- 
der if they havena got a mother to skelp 
them.” 

However, the disappearance of the 
young ladies round a corner removed the 
cause of his grumbling; and very soon he 
had quite recovered his equanimity, for 
now the air was growing clearer, the roads 
wider, the gardens between the houses 
were larger, and the sunlight was mak- 
ing the wintry trees and bushes look quite 
cheerful. 

** Look at that, now,” Ross said, coming 
to a sudden halt before some tall maples, 
the branches of which, reaching away into 
the blue, were of the most brilliant gold 
where the bark had peeled off. ‘*Can you 
get anything stronger in color than that 
in the middle of summer? Look how fine 
the blue is above!” 

‘*Yes, but it would look top-heavy in a 
picture, wouldn't it ?”’ 

‘*No, no, my lad; there you're mistak- 
en. Sunlight always comes out; no fear 
of yellow not holding its own. If you 
were painting that, you would find the 
blue go as far back as ever ye wanted it. 
[ think if 1 were a king, that’s what I 
would have in my dining-chamber—solid 
gold up to about the height of your head; 
and then above that all a pale blue, and 
the roof a pale blue, so that you could let 
your eyes go away a great distance when 
you lifted them from the table. And then, 
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in case the solid gold of the wall would 
make you feel as if you were in a metal 
ease, 1 would have a procession of figures, 
all in pure scarlet, perhaps medieval fig- 
ures, with trellis-work, or better still, a 
Greek procession—-” 

‘* You would have plenty of color, then,” 
said Fitzgerald, laughing. ‘‘ Gold, scar- 
let, and pale blue.” 

‘*The three primaries; why not?” 

But as there was not much apparent 
chance of either of these two having to 
study this matter practically, it was aban- 
doned; and very soon they found them- 
selves in the wilderness lying between the 
formal part of Kew Gardens and the riv- 
er. Here it was a great delight to Fitz- 
gerald to find himself so completely re- 
moved from all the surroundings of town 
life—watching the squirrels, and the birds, 
and what not, while his companion now 
and again took jottings of what he called 
the anatomy of the different kinds of trees. 
The sunlight was quite clear here, and 
there was plenty of rich color among the 
dark green firs and the browns and reds 
of withered leaves, and the glowing scar- 
let of the berries that still remained on 
the bushes. Then they walked back to 
the bridge; and for the first time since he 
had left Inisheen Fitzgerald got into a 
boat, and enjoyed the new sensation of 
managing a pair of sculls, while Ross sat 
in the stern, and seemed pleased that the 
pull against the heavy current was just 
about as much as Master Willie wanted. 
And then they had a snack of luncheon at 
the nearest hotel; and then they set out to 
walk back to London, with the chill gray 
dusk of the afternoon slowly settling 
down. 

But when they did get back to the big 
hollow-sounding studio, Fitzgerald dis- 
covered that he had a very difficult task 
before him. Whether it was that John 
Ross was overfond of these children of his 
brain and skill, and disliked parting with 
them, or whether it was that he detested 
the pecuniary side of his profession alto- 
gether, Fitzgerald found that he could get 
no help from him in the selection of the 
pictures or sketches he wished to take to 
Mrs. Chetwynd. 

‘* How can I tell what any one’s fancy 
may be?” said he, almost surlily. ‘* Most 
likely she would rather have a picture of 
a white lap-dog with a bit of pink ribbon 
round his neck.” 

‘Well, we will see,” remarked Fitz- 





gerald, who had at length chosen out half 
a dozen canvases, and was tying them to- 
gether. ‘‘ And now I must have a cab— 
for the first time since I came to London ; 
but I expect you to pay that, Ross, if I 
sell any of your pictures. That will be 
my commission.” 

Moreover, he was himself a little anx- 
ious. Asthe hansom (which was not 
quite so smooth-going as that of Dr. Bude) 
sarried him up to Hyde Park Gardens, he 
began to suspect that some of Ross’s dis- 
inclination had probably arisen from the 
fear that his work might be misunderstood, 
and subjected to the ignominy of refusal. 
That was bad enough at the Academy; 
but in the case of the Academy there was 
also the consoling possibility that it was 
want of space which was the practical 
cause of rejection. Mr. Ross was a proud 
man in his way, little as he was disposed 
to overrate the value of his work. And 
Fitzgerald, when he was actually carry- 
ing these canvases upstairs, began to think 
that he had assumed a very serious re- 
sponsibility. 

There is no doubt that this kind old 
lady, who examined these landscapes as 
well as she could with the aid of a large 
magnifying-glass, would at once, in her 
good-humored way, have purchased some 
of them, or perhaps even the whole of 
them; but this he would not hear of. It 
was not altogether as a favor to an un- 
known artist that he wished to dispose 
of them, he gently reminded her: per- 
haps if one or two of her friends saw these 
studies they would be very glad to get 
them. In any case he would rather have 
her wait for their opinion. 

‘Oh, very well,” said she, good-na- 
turedly. ‘* And the price ?” 

Fitzgerald flushed uneasily. 

‘*T could not get my friend to say ex- 
actly. Perhaps—perhaps if you were to 
ask Mr. —— to value them— Being an 
Academician, he ought to know.” 

‘*Oh, but that would never do. So 
much depends on circumstances. So 
much depends on your friend’s own valu- 
ation. Have you no guess ?” 

‘Well,’ said Fitzgerald, desperately, 
‘*T may as well make a guess; for Mr. 
Ross won't help me. I think they are 
worth more—but he is not known, of 
course—and I don’t think £20 each would 
be too much—” 

‘** Would it be too little ?” said the little 
old lady, with a charming frankness. 
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, | 
‘“For who knows what fancy some of 


our friends may take for them ?” 
“Tf you would not mind asking M 
—_—.,” he again suggested. 
‘Well, I will,” she said. ‘‘On that | 
basis, that if we take them at £20 each, | 
your friend won't be greatly dissatisfied.” | 
‘*T think he will be very much pleased. | 
Only,” he added, with some hesitation, | 
‘if I might ask another favor, it would | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i] 


be that, supposing Mr. —— does not come 
here this evening, or very soon, indeed, 
you might not be too long in arriving at 
some decision. The factis, | would not like 
Mr. Ross to be thinking that his studies 
were waiting out on approval, as it were—” 

‘‘T understand perfectly,” said the good 
old lady, ‘‘and there will be no delay, I 
promise you.” 

That night Fitzgerald was in Ross's 
studio. Both were smoking and talking; 
but Ross had his sketch-book on his knee, 
and also handy a box of water-colors. 
He was illustrating a favorite theory of 
his that after such a walk as they had 
had that morning, the memory recalls 
most clearly, if not exclusively, such ob- 
jects as were lit up by the sunlight; 
and he was jotting down memoranda of 
things he could remember—the brass 
knob on a house door, the zine roof of a 
conservatory, a red cart-wheel against a 
gray wall, and so forth, and so forth—in 
an aimless sort of way, and mainly for 
amusement. 





‘‘There’s somebody going up your 
stair,” he said. 

Fitzgerald went out and called, ‘‘ Who's 
there ?” 

‘*A letter for Mr. Fitzgerald,” said a 
voice from above. 

‘All right. Bring it here. Do you | 
want an answer 2” | 

‘‘No, sir,” said the lad, ‘‘I believe not, | 
sir. Good-night, sir.” 

** Good-night.”’ 

Fitzgerald hesitated. He knew the 
letter was from Mrs. Chetwynd, for the 
address was in Miss Chetwynd’s hand- 
writing; and he would gladly, for the | 
sake of preparation, have opened it in | 
his own room. But here was Ross call- | 
ing from within to know what was the | 
matter, and so he boldly resolved to en- | 
ter and open the letter before him, what- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





ever the decision might be. 


‘*DEAR Mr. FITZGERALD” (this was 
what Miss Chetwynd’s clear, beautiful, 


precise handwriting said), —‘' My aunt says 
you seemed anxious to know as soon as 
possible the fate of your friend’s sketches, 
and desires me to send you this note to- 
night. They have been much admired, 
I believe. Mr. took one, Dr. Bude 
another, and my aunt keeps the remain- 
ing four; and I am asked to inclose this 
check for £120, as she thinks that was 
about what you suggested. 

‘Yours faithfully, 

‘*MARY CHETWYND.” 





‘* Now isn’t that a kind old lady 7” said 
Fitzgerald. ‘* Fancy her taking the trou- 
ble to send a message at this time of night! 
Well, what do you say, Ross? Is it 


’ 


enough? You know I had nothing to 


guide me. Is it enough ?” 

John Ross was holding the letter in his 
hand, and staring at it absently. 

‘*T wonder which one he took? Iwould 
give anything just to find that out,” said 
he, apparently to himself. 

Fitzgerald took the letter from him, 
and glanced at it again. 

‘*“Why, of course,” said he. ‘I did 
not notice it. That was the Academi- 
cian himself who took one. I shall find 
out to-morrow which one he bought. 
But I want to know whether the money 
is sufficient.” 

‘*Plenty — plenty. Enough and to 
spare.” 

‘*Then I will trouble you for eighteen- 
pence, that I paid for the cab.” 

‘We'll make a better job of it than 
that, my lad,” said he, coming to the 
money question at last, and shoving the 
check across the small table. ‘* Ye'll 
just take a clear half o’ that; and yell 


| take a holiday; and go away over to Ire- 


land and see the young lass that ye’re aye 
thinking about, though ye will not say 
so; and cheer herup. That's sensible.” 

Fitzgerald gave a slight backward touch 
to the check. 

‘*No, thank you,” said he (his face a 
little red). ‘‘Lam not in want of mon- 
ey, thank you all the same. What I 


|} am in want of,” he added, after a second, 


and with his eyes grown distant, ‘'is 
some more certain employment. Then I 
would go back to Ireland gladly enough 
for a day or two. But this literary busi- 
ness is so difficult.” 

‘Ts it worse than pentin ?” the other 
demanded. ‘* When have I had as much 
money as that at one time? Never in 
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all my life! And sooner or later ye'll 
just drop on your feet like that; and not 
a mere chance, such as that is, but a set- 
tled thing, a permanency; and then I 
know fine what will happen. ‘ Whistle 
and Ill come to ye, my lad! and it’s a’ 
smiles, and white satin, and nervousness, 
and the laughing and joking of your 
friends; and if ye havena a jar o’ good 
Seotch whiskey for that day, then my 
name’s not John Ross!” 

‘‘In the mean time,” said Fitzgerald, 
looking a bit more cheerful, ‘‘I pro- 
pose—” 

‘‘In the mean time, are ye going to 
take the money ?” said Ross, in his down- 
right way. ‘‘Why not? I could not 
have got as much for them myself. And 
I have plenty to go on with.” 

‘‘No,” said Fitzgerald, hastily; ‘‘ but 
I'll tell you what you can do, if you like. 
Next Saturday Mrs. Chetwynd is going 
down to Hastings until the Monday. 
Now on the Saturday we shall have a 
grand holiday, and you shall pay for ev- 
erything, from the rising of the sun till 
the going down of the same—in fact, until 
we get back here.” 

‘* Most certainly—most certainly; but 
where are ye for going this time ?” 

‘“Down the Thames—all about the 
docks and wharves. I have not smelt 
tar, or stumbled over a rope, or had a 
chat with a captain, since I left the south 
of Ireland. And won't you see color 
there, if the day is fine—the river, the 
barges, the ruddy sails—” 

‘** It’s done with ye,” said Ross, decisive- 
ly. ‘‘It's done with you. And we'll get 
our dinner somewhere—if possible in a 
place overlooking the river. We will find 
out some old-fashioned tavern—propped 
up on piles, maybe—with a buxom land- 
lady in the bar, among the Schiedam 
bottles and the silver, and the land- 
lord a-coming in to us with a_ bottle 
0’ Madeira forty years old, and sitting 
down, of course, and having a crack 
wi’ us. And then—but can ye keep a se- 
cret ?” 

** What is it ?” 

“Then, I'm thinking, my lad, when 
that bottle’s opened, and mum’s the word 
except for guesses—I’'m thinking, without 
any breach of secrecy on your part, and 
without any impudence on mine: what 
do ye say, then, if, when that bottle was 
opened, we were to drink a glass ‘ To the 
lass that’s over the water’ ?” 








CHAPTER XVII. 
AN APPARITION. 


But it was not fated that Fitzgerald 
should go to the docks; the docks, or at 
least a representative of them, came to 
him. The following day, early in the 
afternoon, he was working away as indus- 
triously as usual—as industriously as if 
he had had no experience of the coyness 
or indifference of London publishers and 
editors. He wasdeeply intent on what he 
was about; and so, when he heard outside 
the preliminary tinkling of a banjo, and 
made sure he was about to be serenaded 
by a nigger-minstrel, he rose with much 
angry impatience and went to the door, 
not quite sure whether the best way to get 
rid of the man was to throw something to 
him or to throw something at him. 

When, however, he went outside, a 
most extraordinary scene was presented 
to him in the court-yard below. It was 
raining hard, to begin with. The nigger- 
minstrel seemed to be very drunk and 
very merry; and he was not alone; for, 
backing from him, apparently in abject 
terror, was a singular-looking creature, 
whose face Fitzgerald could not see, but 
who wore a pilot-jacket much too big for 
him, and sou’wester, and carried a large 
bundle slung over his shoulder by means 
ofastick. The further that this little man 
in the big sou’wester retreated—his ges- 
tures indicating a cowering fear—the near- 
er came this capering soot-faced idiot in 
the dress-coat, white breeches, and vast 
pink collar, singing snatches of doggerel, 
or begging for money with a sort of drunk- 
en facetiousness. 

‘‘Now, Paddy, a sixpence won't hurt 
ye. Notasixpence for the poor musician ? 
A drop 0’ dog’s-nose, Paddy—twopennorth 
o’ gin, then, old man.” 

Then he twanged his banjo again, and 
capered and skipped, clearly enjoying the 
obvious fright of his victim. 

‘“Where’s your shillalagh, Paddy ? 
Och, but ye’re the broth of a boy. Not 
twopennorth o’ gin for the poor musician, 
Paddy ¢” 

But the little man had retreated until he 
had reached the foot of the stairs, and 
could back no further. In his desperation 
he shouted: 

‘‘Away wid ye! Away wid ye!” and 
Fitzgerald suddenly fancied that the voice 
was familiar to him. 

The nigger-minstrel was not to be balk- 
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ed of his drunken fun. He skipped and 
danced round his victim, poking at his 
face with his banjo. Then something 
desperate happened all at once. The lit- 
tle man dropped his bundle, and, with 
the stick that had supported it in his hand, 
seemed to jump at his enemy like a wild- 
cat. 

‘*Blood alive, but I'll bate your head 
in!” he yelled; and the next moment there 
was a battering of blows, that seemed all 
the more terrible because most of them 
fell on the banjo, with which the nigger 
was vainly defending himself. Fitzger- 
ald thought it was high time to interfere. 

‘** Here, you!” he called from the top of 
the stairs. ‘* Whatare you doing there ?” 

The scrimmage ceased for a second as 
the little man looked up; then he uttered 
a slight ery. In three bounds he was up 
the stairs. 

‘*Oh, Masther Willie, ’tis yoursilf at 
last!” heeried. ‘‘Glory be toGod! Glory 
be to God! ‘Tis yoursilf at last, Masther 
Willie—” 





heard an extraordinary burst of shrill 
laughter in the court-yard below, as if the 
departing minstrel had just remembered 
again the joke he had played off on the 
frightened Paddy. 

‘*Well, Andy, sit down and tell me 
what has brought you to London.” 

But Andy was quite bewildered. His 
delight at seeing the young master again; 
the fright of his encounter with the black 
creature; the strangeness of this big, bare 
apartment—these seemed to deprive him 
of speech. And then he uttered an ex- 
clamation: 
| ‘*Oh, mother o’ Moses, if the bligard 
hasn't taken my bag!” 
| “What bag, Andy ?” 
| ‘The bag wid the shnipes, and the tale, 
'and the hares. Sure the sight of your 
| face, Masther Willie, has dhrew away my 
| sinses—” 


| ‘*You must have left it down below— 


| go and see.” 





| Andy quickly moved to the door, and 


But in his agitation Andy the Hopper | then as suddenly paused. 


could not get rid of his alarm; and a} 
frightened glance told him that his enemy 


was also coming up the stairs. 

‘‘Away wid ye! Away wid ye, ye 
bligard! Oh, Masther Willie, what kind 
of aman isthat ? Sure I thought he was 
the divil!” 

‘Did you never see a nigger-minstrel 


‘*Sure, Masther Willie, axin’ your par- 
don, would ye come too ?” 

Fitzgerald burst out laughing, but he 
went to the top of the stairs. 

“The fellow’s gone, Andy; you need 
not be afraid. And so is your bag, I im- 
agine.” 

But, to Andy’s great delight, he found 





before ?” said Fitzgerald, laughing, but 
keeping an eye on the musician. ‘* Well, 
if he isn’t the divil, Andy, you'll have the 
divil to pay; for you’ve broken his banjo.” 

‘And sarve the bligard right—the 
dhirty bligard!” said Andy, who was 
much braver now, with Master Willie in 
front of him. ‘‘Sure I tould him Id bate 
him, and I did—the bligard!” 

3ut the minstrel was no longer facetious; 
nor was he irate cither. He was morose. | 
He contemplated the smashed strings of | 
the banjo with a gloomy air. Then he | 
tried to get Fitzgerald to believe that this | 
savage Paddy had atiacked him; and when | 
Fitzgerald remarked that he had seen the 
affair from the beginning, the complaint | 
dwindled down into a lachrymose petition 
for some compensation. Would the gen- 
tleman look at what had been done to his 
hatand his wig? Would the kind gentle- 
man give a poor man a drop o’ something 
to drink, to keep out the rheumatics? At 
last he went away, pacified with ashilling; 
but after Fitzgerald and his new compan- 








the bag, which had been kicked past the 
corner of the building during the scuffle, 
and so had escaped observation when they 
were retiring from the scene of the fight. 
And a very heavy bag it was—this water- 
proof sack which Andy the Hopper, hav- 
ing removed his sou’wester and his big 
pilot - jacket, proceeded to open. There 
were snipe, and teal, and golden plover, 
and what not, and there were three splen- 
did plump brown hares. It seemed quite 
natural to see this little red-haired lepre- 
chaun-looking Andy on his knees sorting 
out the game. 

‘*And where did all these come from, 
Andy ?” 

‘‘Sure, some from the bog, and some 
from the mountain,” answered Andy, im- 
perturbably. 

‘* And who shot them ?” 

‘‘Isit who shot them? Who would be 
afther shooting them but mesilf, your 
honor ?” 


‘* And who gave you leave to shoot the 
mountain ?” 





ion had gone inside and shut the door, they 
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‘‘ Lave ?” said Andy, looking up with a 
quite honest stare of the small clear blue 
eyes. ‘‘There’s no one ‘d be axing for 
lave to shoot a shnipe or a hare for yer 
honor. Yerra, who'd be axing for lave ?” 

“Oh, Andy! Andy!” said Fitzgerald. 
‘What have you been after ?” 

For now, indeed, as Andy, with a little 
hesitation, drew out a brace of fine-plum- 
aged pheasants, and stroked their feathers 
down, and smoothed out their long tails, 
even Andy seemed a little bit self-con- 
scious. 

‘“Oh, Andy, what have you been up 
to ?” 

‘‘Thrue for you, sir,” said Andy, look- 
ing very matter-of-fact: ‘it isn’t often 
thim kind o’ birds comes about the mount- 
ain—” 

‘‘The mountain! Do you mean to say 
you shot these pheasants up the mount- 
ain ?” 

‘Tt isn’t often thim kind o’ birds comes 
about the mountain,” said Andy, vaguely. 

‘**You stole them out of Lord Kinsale’s 
coverts—I know you did.” 

‘*Auh! To hear the like o’ that, now! 
Shtalin’! Was I ever afther shtalin’ whin 
[ was out wid you, Masther Willie, on both 
bog and mountain, many’s and many’s the 
time? They’re a foine brace o’ birds, yer 
honor.” 

There was no denying that, at all events; 
and Andy avoided further discussion or 
confession by proceeding to carry the 
game to the adjacent table, where he laid 
out the beautifully plumaged birds brace 
by brace, just as he used to do on the kitch- 
en dresser at Inisheen, after Master Willie 
and he had come back from the mountain. 
And then he was invited to come and sit 
by the fire and light his pipe, the while the 
young master went and got a pint bottle 
of ale and a tumbler for him. It was not 
the first time that these two had had a 
chat together. 

[t appeared, then, from Andy’s narra- 


tive, that a gentleman of the name of Tim | 


Sullivan, who had married Andy’s cousin 
Bridget, had laid under some obligation 


the captain of a trading smack called the | 
Volly Bawn, who had offered in return to | 


Mr. Sullivan a free passage to London- 

or at least to Limehouse—whenever he 
chose to make the trip. This Mr. Sullivan 
seemed to be a person of wide and ambitious 


views, for, though he could not avail him- | 


self of this offer to see the world—owing 
to his wife being ill, and he having to look 


after the pigs—he did not wish to have it 
thrown away; and so he had come to 
Andy the Hopper and put the chance be- 
fore him. 

‘*He says to me, ‘Andy, would ye like 
to see London, now? ‘ Divil a bit,’ says 
I; ‘but it’s Masther Willie I'd like to see.’ 
‘Sure,’ says he, ‘’tis the great chance for 
ye. For what can a gintleman do in 
London without a sarvint? says he. 
‘Baithershin,’ says I; ‘whose sarvint ? 
‘Whose?’ says he; ‘who but Mr. Fitz- 
gerald? ‘Begor,’ says I, ‘but ‘tis the 
divil’s own cleverness ye’ve got, Tim 
Sullivan; for who'd have thought of that, 
now ?” 

‘*But you don’t mean to say you've 
come all the way from Inisheen, Andy, 
to try your luck in London as a man-serv- 
ant ?” 

‘‘Well, Masther Willie,” said Andy, 
scratching his red hair with much perplex- 
ity, ‘‘not in a gineral kind of way; but if 
it was yoursilf, sorr—” 

Fitzgerald glanced round the apart- 
ment. 

‘* Does this look as if I needed a man- 
servant, Andy ?” 

Now there is very little doubt that Andy 
the Hopper had been possessed with the 
conviction that Master Willie, having gone 
away to make his fortune, would be living 
in grand style; but his notions of grand- 
eur were vague. And in any case, was 
this all of the house that belonged to the 
young master? Fitzgerald had gently to 
explain to him that these visions that Mr. 
Sullivan had awakened were not practical ; 
and he was very much pleased to hear 
that Andy could get a free passage back in 
about ten days’ time, and that also one of 
the hands on board the smack had got him 
a lodgment at Limehouse. Nor was 
Andy so greatly disappointed. He had 
always been accustomed to take Master 
Willie’s advice as something that there 
was no contesting; and he quickly fell 
in with the notion that, now he was here, 
the best thing he could do was to see as 
much of London as he could, that he 
might be a great person when he got back 
to Inisheen. 

‘** How you ever got here I don’t under- 
stand,” Fitzgerald said. 

‘Sure, thin, your honor, ‘twas one of 
the boys that tould me the river went all 
the way through the town, from ind to ind, 
and says he, ‘Kape to the shtrame, and 
| ask the people from toime to toime.’ “Tis 
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iver since the morning I’ve been at it; but 
glory be to God, I found ye at last, Masther 
Willie; and that’s the best part av the 
story they'll be wanting to hear about 
when I get back to Inisheen.” 

‘“ Well, now, Andy, begin and tell me 
all the news. Were there many cock 
about this winter? Was my father out 
shooting any time ?” 

Thus invited, the little impish-looking 
red-haired man, sucking away at a short 
clay pipe the while, began to tell all that 
had happened since Master Willie had left 
Inisheen; and very far and wide did these 
rambling reminiscences extend. It is im- 
possible to say how interesting these were 
to Fitzgerald; and yet on one point, the 
most interesting of all, Andy had nothing 
to say, and he dared not ask. What, in- 
deed, could Andy know? Miss Romayne 
had not been back to Inisheen since she 
had left it shortly after his own leaving; 
and Andy’s visits to Cork were the rarest 
things in his life—otherwise it is quite pos- 
sible he might there have made himself 
familiar with the appearance of a nigger- 
minstrel. How could he know anything 
about Kitty 2? And yet the charm of all 
this news to Master Willie was that it spoke 


to him of the neighborhood where he and | 


Kitty had been together. 

At last this beeame too tantalizing. 

** Andy,” says he, ‘‘do you remember 
the young lady that came down to In- 
isheen, and staid in Widow Flanagan's 
house for a time ?” 

**Faix Ido,” said Andy, with a facetious 
erin. ‘Sure I remimber well enough the 
poor gyurl your honor made a fool of.” 

He flushed resentfully. But how could 


he complain of this familiarity? He had 


brought it on himself by his mjudicious | 
questioning. And then, no doubt, Andy | 
considered this a little bit of astute flattery | 
to regard the young master as a gay Lo- | 
thario. 

‘*She did not break her heart though 
ve did lave her, Masther Willie, and that’s 
thrue,” he added, with another pull at the 
pipe. 

‘‘How do you know? How do you 
know anything about her ?” said Fitzger- 
ald, angrily. 

“Twas Corney Malone,” continued 
Andy, with the composure of indifference 
—for he doubtless thought this was but as 
another of his items of news—‘* was up at 
Cork, to see his daughter Biddy and the 
two boys—that’s Pathrick with the squint 





eye and young Corney—he was afther see- 
ing them away to Americay—and sure, 
your honor, that’s the way wid ’em all 
now, and soon there'll be nobody left in 
the counthry but the gossoons and the ould 
women—and when he came back to Ini- 
sheen he was in the kitchen at the Impay- 
rial, and says he, ‘Sure the foine young 
lady that Masther Willie was sportin’ 
about wid hasn’t broken her heart for his 
| laving of her.” ‘What d’ye mane, Cor- 
ney ? says I, for I was in the kitchen too 
if it was not for a shnipe or two, or a 
mallard mebbe, how could a poor man 
earn his living, your honor ?—and says I, 
‘Corney, what d’ye mane?’ ‘ Faix,’ says 
he, ‘’tis another one now she’s sportin’ 
about wid—a young spark from Dub- 
lin.’ ” 

For a moment to Fitzgerald the world 
seemed to whirl round; a kind of black- 
ness came before his eyes; life was slipping 
away from him. But the next instant 
there was a backward rush—of contempt 
and indignation. 

** Who the devil told you to bring your 
kitchen gabble here ?” he said, in a tone 
that made Andy drop his pipe. 

Then he was deeply mortified with him- 
self. Asif it was the slightest consequence 





| what reports might be going about Kitty 
|in Inisheen or elsewhere! And was it 
| not shameful that he should have allowed 
| himself to be startled ? He instantly as- 
| sumed a foreedly tranquil air; and said, 
quite good-naturedly : 

* Well, Andy, I suppose there isn’t 
much doing just now in Inisheen: no 
doubt the people about the Imperial are 
glad to have things to talk about, however 
foolish they may be—” 

‘**Thrue for you, sorr,” said Andy, eon- 
tentedly ; he seemed quite unaware of 
having caused any quick pang of dis- 
may. 

‘*Mr. Corney Malone has been putting 
a lot of nonsense in your head,” said Fitz- 
gerald, presently. ‘I suppose he is vex- 
ed because the young lady did not buy any 
ribbons or pocket- handkerchiefs at his 
shop—things that he buys in Cork and 
sells to you Inisheen people at double the 
price.” 

‘The divil swape him!” said Andy, with 
heart-felt satisfaction: it was enough for 
him that Master Willie had declared 
against Corney Malone. 

He invited Andy to continue his gossip ; 
but that was less interesting now. He 
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scarcely listened. He was thinking of 
Kitty's letters—the very breathings of her 
soul. Could any one who had read these 
charming, inconsequent, affectionate prat- 
tlings doubt the honesty of her who had 
written them? It was at himself he was 
wondering. Why should he have felt, 
for even a second, this blackness of death 
grip his heart? It was for this, then, that 
she had given him the great treasure of 
her love—that, at the first idle tale, he 
should imagine it possible for her to be a 
common flirt? What Hilton Clarke had 
said, then, was true? She should not 
have been left alone? Perhaps she also 
had the ‘‘unappeasable heart”? Perhaps 
he was ready to believe that the little 
shoots of tenderness had already gone out 
to cling to somebody else? Thus it was 
that while Andy the Hopper was giving a 
religiously accurate account of the sayings 
and doings of everybody in Inisheen, Mas- 
ter Willie—fighting for poor Kitty, who 
was so far away—was proving to himself 
that he had never deserved to have her 
love, or he would not have allowed that 
foolish rumor to have dealt him such a 
blow. 

Still, he wished to get out into the open 
air. 

‘* Andy,” said he, looking at his watch, 


“T have an engagement now, but I shall | 


be back by a quarter past seven. You 
can't go away down to Limehouse to- 
night; you would never get there. I will 
see if the landlady here can get you a bed 
for the night somewhere; and you'll want 
some supper. Wait here till I come 
back.” 

‘*A word wid ye, your honor,” said 
Andy, anxiously. ‘‘ May Imake so bould 
as to bolt the door when your honor’s 
gone ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, certainly. But there is no 
chance of the black gentleman coming 
back.” 

It wasstill raining, out here in the dark 
night, and he put up his umbrella uncon- 
sciously; but there were not many ob- 
jects he passed during his rapid walk up 
to Hyde Park Gardens that he noticed or 
could have remembered. His thoughts 
were far away. Why should poor Kitty 
have been made the subject of idle rumors 
like these? What could Corney Malone 
know of her? Corney Malone was a 
small shop-keeper in Inisheen; apparently 
he had been unable to keep his family or 
to procure work for them in the old coun- 

Vor. LXV.—No. 389.—50 








try ; so he had been drafting them off to 
America. And it was likely that, during 
that short visit to Cork, he should get to 
know anything of Miss Romayne! Even 
if he saw her walking with any one— 
which was absurd—how could he tell that 
the person was from Dublin? What 
would Kitty say when he should tell her 
—as he certainly should—that this bit of 
tittle -tattle, coming unexpectedly, had 
very nearly parted soul and body? He 
recalled that sensation with a sort of shud- 
der. It seemed as if the world were fall- 
ing away from around him, and that he 
was blind; and all because Corney Ma- 
lone, in the back kitchen of the Imperial, 
had been chattering spiteful nonsense to 
the idlers about. Perhaps it was well for 
the symmetry of Mr. Malone’s features— 
which was not much to boast of at the 
best—that he was not anywhere about 
Fitzgerald’s neighborhood just at this pre- 
sent moment. 

He reached Hyde Park Gardens, and 
set to work to get through the hour me- 
chanically. Fortunately that was easy ; 
for he had brought with him a newly 
published volume of Arctic travel, which 
was exceedingly interesting, and was mak- 
ing much stir; and he had had time to 
mark the salient passages. How strange 
it was to read of that far white land; and to 
see behind it all the time the harbor and 
the hills of Inisheen! It was Inisheen he 
was thinking of, not Cork. He did not 
like to think of the streetsof Cork. And 
then, all of a sudden, there sprang into 
his recollection a phrase in one of Kitty’s 
letters, written long ago when she was in 
Dublin—‘‘ Willie, there’s a man bothering 
me with bouquets.” His face grew red. 
He stumbled on with his reading. But 
the redness of his face was caused by anger 
with himself that this recollection could 
annoy him. He had no time to argue 
the matter with himself; he was reading 
about the Arctic zone. Sometimes Mrs. 
Chetwynd said, ‘‘ Poor fellows, how they 
must have enjoyed that Christmas feast!” 
or, ‘‘ Dear me, that was a narrow escape!” 
and he had to read on and on, with the 
streets of Cork, instead of Inisheen, thrust- 
ing themselves in as a background to all 
his hurried, staccato, agonized thinking. 

So glad he was when that hour of un- 
imaginable torture was over, and he could 
rush out into the night to wrestle with the 
demons that were seeking to devour him. 
He would not face them, for he would not 
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acknowledge their existence. He would | than that, he seemed to become impatient 
not admit to himself that he could have | from time to time, as though he could not 
any doubts of Kitty’s love, her faith, and | bear having his thoughts disturbed. 
honor. He hurried on his way, persuad- ‘**Sure, Masther Willie,” said Andy at 
ing himself that he was sorry for Andy’s | length, ‘‘ there was nothing to vex ye in 
waiting there alone. It was kind of Dr. | the shtory that Corney Malone brought 
Bude to have interested himself in John | back from Cork—bad luck to the oma- 
Ross, and to have got some friend to offer | dhaun !—” 

to take two more sketches. Ross must **Oh, hold your tongue, Andy!” said 
see Andy the Hopper, and make a drawing | Fitzgerald, rising and going to the win- 
of him. Ross might make a little copy | dow. ‘‘Itisstillraining. See here, now. 
of it,and he would send that to Kitty to | Will you be able to make your way back 
amuse her—to Kitty who was so lonely | to Limehouse to-morrow ?” 

away up there on the hill. ‘‘ Just tell| ‘' Yerra, your honor, as I came here, I 
them there’s a poor girl in Ireland who is | can go back.” 
breaking her heart for your sake’’—that | “If there’s 
was what she had written. 





any sun, you can make 
As for any | straight south till you meet the river. If 
one sending her bouquets, why not?| there isn’t, ask*the nearest way. Then 
What more natural? They threw them | you ll find yourself near Chelsea pier; and 
to her on the concert stage; why not send | the boat will take you down. 
them? She had not even seen the man. | remember that, now ?” 

How could they know that Kitty was}  ‘‘Sure we'll shpake of it in the marn- 
married already; that her vow had been | in, your honor,” said Andy, who was very 
registered in the unseen world; that her | comfortable now by the fire. 

faithfulness had been celebrated in the} ‘I sha’n’t see you in the morning,” 
great hall where the little people sounded | said Fitzgerald, briefly. ‘I am going 
their silver gongs, and the care of ** Cath- | away from London for a day or two—” 
erine’ was given overtothem? Heknew| ‘' The Lord be marciful to us, Masther 
and she knew; that was enough; the out- | Willie; but is it bad news ye’ve got?” 
side world might go its way. ‘Let this| ‘No, no. 
be a love-night,” Kitty had said, down by | 

ea 1O0Ve-nIighHt, x ’ : 

therunning water. She could searcely be 


Can you 


I am coming back in a day 
or two--long before the Molly Bawn can 
|get in her cargo. Ill find you out at 
got to repeat the curse; she knew there | Limehouse, and bring you back here. Tl 


never would be any occasion for that. | have your portrait painted, Andy. But 
And to speak of poor Kitty as having been 


| where's the jacket with the red sleeves ?” 
jilted! Well, no matter. He and she} ‘‘Sure I thought if your honor wanted 
knew; the little ringlets round her ears | a sarvint, ‘twasn’t the ould jacket you'd 
had heard their seerets; the outside world | be afther wishing to have about the house. 
might go its way. | But that was the jacket that tased the bull 
From these dreams, that seemed‘to grow | into the bog—d’ye mind that, Masther 
brighter and brighter the faster he walked, | Willie ?” 
he was awakened by his arrival at his ** Don’t I!” 
lodging, and the necessity of supplying| This resolution of his once taken—that, 
Andy with some supper and a bed in the | come what might, he would start by the 
neighborhood. There was no difliculty | Irish mail in the morning, and take the 
abouteither. At supper (John Ross could | long journey to Cork, and seek out Kitty, 
not be found, or he would have been in- | just for a moment of holding her two 
vited to join) Andy insisted on observing | shoulders and gazing into the beautiful, 
the etiquette of the luncheons on the | soft eyes—Andy’s gossip seemed far more 
mountain. That isto say, he would wait | bearable. What was not bearable was 
about until the young master had finish- | that, amid all the vague thoughts con- 
ed—helping now and again to hand things | jured up by this aimless talking, now and 
as well as he knew. Then, when he had | again his heart should stop short sudden- 
followed, and disposed of a hasty meal, he | ly, as if there was something he dared not 
had no objection to light a pipe and chat | face. He could not banish from him the 
on the ordinary familiar terms. | consciousness that, however he might 
But all the fascination had gone from | argue himself out of foolish doubt in the 
Andy the Hopper’s gossip. He found the | daytime, in the night dark things would 
young master sorely distraught; mere | occupy his mind. And Kitty’s eyes were 
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so loving they would have no reproach in 
them, if he went to her and asked her to | 
help him to banish forever this ghastly 
nightmare. Just to take her hand for a | 


moment—that would beenough. Was it 
not the hand he had held over the little 
stream running down to the Blackwater 
and the sea ? 





Chitur’'s Easy Chair. 


T is stated that Mr. Fronde has lost social 

consideration since the publication of his 
life of Carlyle, and that when reproached for 
paining so many excellent persons and for tar- 
nishing the reputation of a great man by per- 
mitting revelations of his apparent acridity 
and intolerance, he answers that had he pub- 
lished what he has suppressed, there would 
have been a still greater uproar. This reply, 
of course, merely aggravates the offense, be- 
cause it implies that bad as is the published 
matter, worse remains behind. 

There was probably never so sudden a reac- 
tion of public feeling as in the case of Carlyle. 
He had become one of the most unique and 
picturesque figures in contemporary England. 
His genius, his acknowledged service and in- 
fluence, his independence and simplicity of life, | 
his great age, and the universal sympathy 
which was felt for him in the midst of the 
heavy loss that had left him desolate, had soft- 
ened the general regard for him and pride in 
him into a feeling of personal pity and tender- 
ness, and the grave closed over him as over one 
of the great English worthies, for, like Scott 
and Burns, although a Scotchman, his fame is 
the peculiar glory of those who speak the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. But scarcely was 
he gone when the appearance of his Reminis- 
cences seemed to persuade the angry public that 
it had been imposed upon. What he might 
himself have called huge cisterns of long-gath- 
ered contempt and scorn for almost every body 
he had known, and especially for his more fa- 
mous contemporaries, were suddenly opened, 
and deluged the reading wort with a wide- 
wasting flood of vituperation. The Rindliest 
and the most helpless did not escape. Even 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt were sub- 
merged in the scofling pity and belittling pa- 
tronage of allusion, and innocent persons in 
private life upon whom the public had no 
claim whatever were seen with horror to be 
equally the victims of this kennel stream of 
promiscuous sneering. ‘i 

The mingled amazement, incredulity, and 
wrath that ensued were unprecedented. It is 
doubtful whether the general public feeling in 
regard to any distinguished person ever under- 
went sosudden and complete a revulsion. And 
who was guilty—the writer of all this narrow 
and spiteful snarling, as it was called, or the 
publisher? Was Carlyle to be called to ac- 
count for harboring judgments so venomous, or 
Froude for revealing that he harbored them ? 





What matter to the reader of the French Revo- 


lution, the Sartor, or the Past and Present that 
the author was of a hateful narrowness of soul, 
even if it were true? What is gained by tell- 
ing us that Shakespeare was quick-tempered, 
that Chaucer was profane, that Sir Isaac New- 
ton beat his wife? It is not their vices and 
defects, it is the works of their genius, which 
concern the world. But this strain of objec- 
tion and remark was useless. Carlyle’s gospel 
was manliness, duty, self-sacrifice, patient wait- 
ing, faith in Godand man. He was preaching 
it all the time. Literature itself, he insisted, 
was a sham except as it illustrated and en- 
forced these primal rules of human conduct. 
But how if the preacher and the prophet were 
a selfish, snarling cynic, suspicious and envious 
and treacherous? This would be the most 
preposterous sham of all. 

Even now, in this very summer, Mr. Whate- 
ly Cook Taylor writes a hot letter to the Lon- 
don Spectator about an allusion to his father in 
Carlyle’s Jrish Journey. This is the way in 
which Mr. Taylor finds his father described, 
who admired Carlyle greatly, and had hospi- 
tably entertained him at his house: “ Strange 
dialect of this man, a Youghal native. Lon- 
don had little altered that: immense lazy gur- 
gling about the throat and palate regions, 
speech coming out at last, not so much in dis- 
tinct pieces and vocables as in continuous eru- 
dition, semi-masticated speech.” The son’s re- 
ply is naturally indignant. Carlyle speaks of 
the elder Taylor as taking snuff. “ Surely,” 
cries the son, “the man who used to saturate 
his drawing-room with tobacco fumes, regard- 
less of the comfort of his wife or household, 
who used to be encountered by his friends 
there, seated on the hearth-rug, and sucking 
at it ‘through a yard of clay’—such a one need 
not have thought bitterly of another who 
chose to take it through another medium.” 
No, no, retorts the son, Carlyle came over to 
“star it” in Ireland, and he was so outshone 
by the superior acquirement and eloquence of 
the “snuftfy Youghal man” that he turned 
green with envy and hate. He could not for- 
give superiority. “ Even death itself, which in 
most minds mollifies all resentments, brought 
no salve to this pitiably mean one. Be it so. 
It was but natural, after all, that the memory 
of the most amiable and generous of literary 
men should be aspersed in a posthumous work 
of the most spiteful and vindictive.” 

The intensity of the wrath with Carlyle has 
produced a certain reaction, of which the re- 
ported loss of caste by Froude is an illustra- 
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tion. The question is already asked, Is all 
this personal comment quite understood? Has 
Mr. Froude himself any conception of the man 
whose life he writes, and of whom he is the 
literary executor? Deducting the dyspepsia 
from the Reminiscences and the letters, is the 
remainder pure malignity ? Are Carlyle’s per- 
sonal sketches in his journal and for intimate 
friends to be interpreted like the letters of a 
Washington correspondent? <A stormy, im- 
perious, undisciplined nature it certainly was, 
but was it also spiteful and cowardly? In 
dealing with Carlyle is not Froude as helpless 
as Carlyle insists that Burns’s editors and bi- 
ographers have been in dealing with the poet? 


Carlyle was one of the great humorists of | 


the world. His imagination was supreme, like 
that of a poet. He had a force and felicity of 
expression not surpassed in literature. His 
critical perception was morbidly aecnte, and 
his life-long dyspepsia gnawed him like the 
vulture of Prometheus. In this combination 
may we not fairly find the key to the ex- 
traordinary writings which were not meant 
for the public eye, but which have been re- 
vealed to it? Carlyle’s imaginative percep- 
tion of the grotesque in character, of its super- 
ficial aspect, of the solemn forms and smug 
respectabilities, the overestimates, the misap- 


scription of.Coleridge in the Life of John Ster- 
ling. It is one of the best personal portraits 
in literature. Yet amusing and ridiculing as 
it is, and in the same general way with the 
sketches to which exception is taken, nobody 
could deny that it is a most realistic picture, 
and, however unpleasant for a son or daughter 
of Coleridge to read, that it shows neither eyn- 
icism nor envy upon Carlyle’s part. 

We are very sure that this view will become 
more apparent upon more careful reflection in 
the light of all that we know of Carlyle. If 
Mrs. Siddons “stabbed the potatoes,” it was 
not that she was gratifying a rankling pur- 
pose of revenge or indulging a wicked heart, 
but only that she was Mrs. Siddons, and that 
the grand tragic manner was natural to her 
even in trifles. If Carlyle spoke with un- 
bounded and pictorial extravagance, it was 
not that he hated his kind and begrudged 
praise to others, but that he was the captive 
of his humor, his insight, his imagination, his 
marvellous gift of expression, and his dyspep- 
Sla. = 

THERE is a delicate question in newspaper 
ethics which is sometimes widely discussed, 
namely, whether “journalism” may be regard- 
ed as a distinct profession which has a moral 





preciations, the distorted comparative impor- 
tance, the droll want of proportion in life, of 
the weaknesses of good characters, and the ab- 
surd inconsistencies of excellence—would not 
all this, lending itself to a picturesqueness 
and hilarious richness of expression quite be- 
yond precedent, constantly intoxicate the man 
himself, and sweep and lift him into a kind 
of delirium of speech which can not justly be 
held to show black-hearted malice, but an 
overwhelming delight in conscious witty ex- 
travagance of expression? The whirlwind of 
his wit, of his searching perception, of his 
graphie and marvellous expression, drove him 
helplessly along, as they drive the reader. He 
was in this way the victim of his own genius, 
which by its fantastic play exposed him to the 
natural indignation of the outraged friends of 
his own victims. 

Supposing him to know that such writings 
would be published, he was guilty of indiffer- 
ence to wounding the feelings of others. This 
is a fault, but it may co-exist with the utmost 
rectitude, and absolute freedom from malice 
and narrowness and meanness. Carlyle knew 
as well as the son of Mr. Taylor that a man 
who sits on his hearth-rug and sucks tobacco- 
smoke through a long pipe can not consist- | 


ently laugh at another man who snufts up | 
powdered tobacco into his nose. But the word 
‘‘snuffy” is by association too apt a word to 
be lost to the descriptive portraiture which is 
made vivid in the highest degree by its gro- 
tesque extravagance. The word is dashed in 
instinctively, as a painter in the rapture of 
his work snatches the bright color from his 
palette. Let any reader turn to Carlyle’s de- 


standard of itsown. The question arises when 
an editorial writer transfers his services from 
one journal to another of different political 
opinions. Is aman justified in arguing stren- 
uously for free trade to-day and for protection 
to-morrow? Are political questions and mea- 
sures of public policy merely points of law 
upon which an editor is an advocate to be re- 
tained indifferently and with equal morality 
upon either side? 

This question may be illuminated by anoth- 
er, Would John Bright be a man of equal re- 


| nown, character, and weight of intluence if, be- 


ing an adherent of peace principles, he had re- 
mained in an administration whose policy was 
war? This question will be thought to beg 
the whole question. But does it? Must it 
not be assumed that a man of adequate ability 
for the proper discussion of political questions 
must have positive political convictions, and 
can a man who has such convictions honorably 
devote himself to discrediting them, and to de- 
feating the policy which they demand, under 
the plea that he has prefessionally accepted a 
retainer or a salary to do so? Would his ar- 
guments have any moral weight if they were 
known to be those of a man who was not him- 


| self convinced by them? And is not the con- 


cealment of the fact indispensable to the val- 
ue of his services? 


To continue this interrogation: is not the 
parallel sought to be established between the 
editorial writer and the lawyer vitiated by the 
fact that it is universally understood that a 
lawyer’s service is perfunctory and official; that 
he takes one side rather than another because 
he is paid for it, and because that is the condi- 
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tion of his profession, and that that condition 
springs from the nature of legal procedure, so- 
ciety not choosing to take life or to inflict 
punishment of any kind until the whole case 
has been stated according to certain stipulated 
forms? For this reason the advocate who de- 
fends a criminal is not supposed necessarily to 
believe him to be innocent. But no such rea- 
son existing in the case of the editor, is it not 
an equally universal understanding that an 
editor does honestly and personally hold the 
view that he presents and defends? For in- 
stance, the Times in New York is a Republican 
and free-trade journal. If it should suddenly 
appear some morning as a Democratic and pro- 
tectionist paper, would not the general conclu- 
sion be that it had changed hands? But if it 
should be announced that it was in the same 
hands, and had changed its views because of 
a pecuniary arrangement, could the Times con- 
tinue to have the same standing and influence 
which it has now? 

A distinction may be attempted between the 
owner of a paper and the editor. But for the 
public are they not practically the same? It 
is not, in fact, the owner or the editor, it is the 
paper, Which is known to the public. If the 
public considers at all the probable relation 
of the owner and editor, it necessarily assumes 
their harmony, because it does not suppose 
that an owner would employ an editor who is 
injuring the property, and if the paper flour- 
ishes under the editor, it is because the owner 
yields his private opinion to the editor's, if 
they happen to differ, so that there is no dis- 
cord. On the other hand, if the paper flags 
and fails, and the owner, to rescue his proper- 
ty, employs another editor, who holds other 
views, and changes the tone of the paper, the 
result is the same so far as the public is con- 
cerned. The profit of the paper may increase, 
but its power and influence surely decline. In 
the illustration that we have supposed, the 
proprietorship of the Times might decide that 
a Democratic and protection paper would have 
a larger sale and greatly increase the profit. 
But could the change be made without a ter- 
rible blow to the character and intluence of 
the paper? Now why is not an editor in the 
same position? He has a certain standing, 
and he holds certain views, like the paper. 
The paper changes its tone for a price. He 
does the same thing. The paper loses charac- 
ter and influence. Why does not he? 

Journalism is not a profession in the sense 
claimed. It does not demand a certain course 
of study, which is finally tested by an exami- 
nation and certified by a degree. It is a pur- 
suit rather than a profession. Of course spe- 
cial knowledge in particular branches of in- 
formation is of the highest value, and indeed 
essential to satisfactory editorial writing, as 
to all other public exposition. There are 
also certain details of the collection of news, 
the organization of correspondence, and the 
“make up” of the paper, the successful man- 








agement of which depends upon an energetic 
executive faculty, which is desirable in every 
pursuit. It is sometimes said that an editor, 
like the late Mr. Delane of the London Times, 
should not write himself, but select the topics, 
and procure the writing upon them by others. 
And so long as a man is merely an anony- 
mous writer for a paper, so long as he writes 
to sustain the views of the paper, his actual 
opinions, being unknown to the reader, do not 
atfect the power of the paper. Such a man, 
indeed, may write at the same time upon both 
sides of the same question for different papers. 
But if he have any convictions or opinions 
upon the subject, he is with one hand con- 
sciously injuring what he believes to be the 
truth, and a man can not do that without se- 
rious harm to himself. If he have no convic- 
tions, his influence will vanish the moment 
that the fact is known. 

Such strictures do not apply to papers which 
expressly renounce convictions, and blow hot 
or cold as the chances of probable profit and 
the apparent tenor of public opinion at the 
moment invite. Such papers, properly speak- 
ing, have no legitimate influence whatever. 
They produce a certain effect by mere publici- 
ty, and reiteration, and ridicule, and distortion 
and suppression of facts, and appeals to preju- 
dice. There is a legitimate and an illegitimate 
power of the press. <A lion and a skunk both 
inspire terror. 

But a paper which represents convictions, 
and promotes a public policy in accordance 
with them, necessarily implies sincerity in its 
editorial writing. The public assumes that 
among papers of all opinions the writer at- 
taches himself to one with which he agrees. 
The nature of the pursuit is such that he can 
not make himself a free lance without running 
the risk of being thought an adventurer, a sol- 
dier without patriotism, a citizen without con- 
victions. If the best American press did not 
represent real convictions, but only the clever 
ingenuity of paid advocates, it would be worth- 
less as an exponent of public opinion, and could 
not be the beneficent power that it is. 


THE summer pilgrim seeking a retired rural 
retreat, and the victim of the slack-baked bread, 
the white doughy pie, the close room, the fea- 
ther-bed, the general discomfort and tasteless- 
ness which have characterized so much coun- 
try life, hail with delight the advent of the 
Village Improvement Societies and the Sani- 
tary Associations of recent years. The gen- 
eral aspects of that life, however, are always 
most gratifying to the observing traveller. 
The small farms, the pretty villages, the air of 
general thrift and comfort, in the older parts 
of the country at least, imply a self-relying, 
intelligent, and efficient people of equal con- 
dition. 

The rural traveller in New England, for in- 
stance, sees no evidence of vast wealth by the 
side of extreme poverty, no sign of classes and 
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ranks, no peasant and no peer, but a vast in- 
dustrious community of equal citizens. He 
remembers in picturesque and historic Europe 
not only a different landscape, but a different 
suggestion of the landscape. Caste,rank, class, 
are written all over the face of Europe. There 
are everywhere the castle and the cottage, the 
palace and the hut, the great estate, the grand 
seigneur, the nobleman’s seat, ample parks and 
pleasure-grounds, the vast domain stretching 
from sea to sea, the lords and the laborers, the 
chiefs and the dependents. It is still, although, 
of course, with extreme amelioration, a mod- 
ified feudal landscape that the traveller be- 
holds. Its suggestions are of rank and class, of 
dependence, and of vast social inequality, and 
from the loveliest Italian landscape, from the 
Saxon Switzerland or the shores of the Danube, | 
his memory turns proudly to the valleys of the | 
Connecticut and the Hudson, to the green hills 
of Western Massachusetts, or the golden gran- 
ary of Central New York. 

It is not, therefore, from any indifference or 
any want of patriotic pride and appreciation 
that the victim of the pie and the beefsteak 
fried in grease, the wayfarer along the burning 
and dusty village street, the observer who | 
marks the ruthless eutting of the leaders of 
young shade trees, and the loss, by mere neg- 
lect and unimprovement, of the rich opportuni- 
ty of beauty which every village offers, salutes 
the modern spirit which proposes to shade the | 
street, to beautify the grounds, to train the 
vines over the porch, to trim the walks and 
edges of the grass, to shave a little lawn, to | 
banish unsightly rubbish, to level the fences | 
where they can be spared, to keep walls and 
hedges in repair, and to develop inexpensive- | 
ly the natural advantages of the village, while 
within the house it gently browns the bread 
and broils the steak, and opens the blinds and 
windows, and airs and suns the rooms, and re- 
stores the fire-place, and secures the pretty 
view, and cares for grace and taste as well as 
for cleanliness and order. 

This sanitary and decorative spirit has al- | 
ready produced the Village Improvement As- 
sociations, and this summer a national associ- | 
ation for sanitary and rural improvement has 
been formed, with an excellent list of officers, | 
and with a capital series of papers read at the | 
first meeting, which was held at Greenwood 
Lake, in New Jersey. It is evident that no | 
point involving health, comfort, or beauty will | 
escape attention, from arsenic wall-paper to 
malaria, tree-planting, and the proper school 
age of children. Nothing could more plainly | 
reveal the identity of all common interests 
than this movement for health and beauty. 
The farmer who thinks that beauty means | 
lazy boys and girls dawdling in silk gowns | 
holds that money is the test of value, and he 
wants to increase the worth of his land and to 
extend his market, not to bother about trim- | 
ming grounds and beautifying things. Now, | 
as the man says in the play, “ Why, cert’nly.” 


And how would the farmer do it? He is as 
near to the city as he will ever be, and it is by 
contact in some form with the city that his 
lands will rise in value. If the mountain will 
not come to the Prophet, let him go to the 
mountain. If the farmer can not go to the 
city, let him draw the city to him. And how 
shall he do it? 

By making his land attractive. Let him 
consider. If the village near him is quiet and 
pleasant; if the street is well shaded with 
trees, and the walks are well laid and trimmed ; 
if the green about the meeting-house is care- 
fully kept, and is not a mere bare pasture ; if 
the houses are neatly painted and the grounds 
are nicely kept, though they be only a grass- 
plot; if the rooms are airy and the plain food 
well cooked ; if the village shows interest and 
care and pride upon the part of the villagers 
—<loes he not see that it is the place to which 
the city will come with delight, and in which 
citizens who wish to have a snug and refresh- 


|ing retreat for the summer will be sure to 


plant themselves? It is in this way that the 
farmer will learn “the uses of beauty,” of 
which Ik Marvel told us in his charming lec- 
ture long ago. And it is the object of the 


| new national association not only to show 
| that this kind of improvement is desirable for 
| every rural community, but to point out the 
| simple and eflicacious methods of securing it. 


No musical event in all Europe has ever 
awakened more simultaneous interest among 
us than the production of Wagner's new opera, 
Parsifal, at Baireuth, in Bavaria. This is part- 


| ly explained by the fact that the Wagner day 


at the Thomas Musical Festival of this year 
was to many persons virtually a revelation 
and a conversion; and by the interest felt at 
the same festival in the prima donna who takes 
the “leading woman’s” part in Parsifal, Ma- 
dame Materna. The grand style of this singer, 
who belongs to a school so different from that 


| of Madame Gerster and the other Italian vo- 


ealists that they are hardly to be compared, 


| the singular fitness of her style for the music 


of Wagner, with her evident deep and sincere 
interest in the music, and the charm of her 
fresh and simple personal manner, had given 
us a peculiar interest in the performance at 
Baireuth. 

Thirty years ago this point of attraction for 
the musical world was a dull little German 


| town, interesting to the traveller who entered 
| it on a gray, chilly autumn day as the home 


for some time and the burial-place of Jean 
Paul, der Einzige, the only one, the greatest of 
German humorists, first revealed to English 
readers by Carlyle’s essay, and his transla- 
tion of Quintus Firlein. There was little to 
see of Jean Paul in the dull town, except the 


| house in the suburbs where he lived. But his 


genius fills the place with charm for the young 


| foreign pilgrim. This, at least, was the land- 


scape he saw. Along these streets he walked. 

















Under this tree, perhaps, he rested. A man 
would go far to sit in a chair in which Shakes- 
peare had sat. 
emotion out of a:glass from which Burns had 
drank. He would touch with reverence the 
keys of the organ which Milton’s hands had 
played. The spell which Goethe and Schiller 
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value of the power which produces this result 


| if may not be easy at once precisely to deter- 


He would drink with singular | 


mine. But to stigmatize it as merely eccen- 


| tric charlatanry is laughable. There was quite 
| as much skeptical and scoffing head-shaking 
| over Beethoven as there has been over Wag- 


have laid upon Weimar is that with which Rich- | 


ter has enchanted Baireuth. Time only can 
show whether Wagner is to be accepted as an- 
other master, whose presence and performance 
in the town its traditions will cherish with 
pride like that with which they treasure the 
genius of the Only One, 

The Wagner afternoon at the May Festival, 


we said, was both a revelation and a conver- | 
sion. There were many persons who had been | 
in “the misty mid-region” of doubt about his | 


music. 
they felt that they had seen a great light, and 


But after that wonderful performance | 


that there could be reasonable doubt no long- | 


er of the power and beauty of the music. In 
this last spring, also, the Wagner opera has 
captivated London, and it is plain from the 
newspapers of both countries that the young- 
er critics will no more permit the old times 
and the old masters to monopolize all the fame 


deed, when a composer draws princes and po- 
tentates with their glittering trains, and pil- 
grims of every lesser degree, from all parts of 


ner. That does not prove Wagner to be a new 
Beethoven. But it certainly does not help the 
theory that he is a pretentious quack and a 
mere grotesque sensationalist. 

The performance of Parsifal was apparently 
successful. Indeed, where there has been so 
much preparation and anticipation, not to fail 
is to succeed. There was the inevitable com- 
parison with other works of the same com- 
poser, but there was the undoubted touch of 
the same hand, and an actual addition to the 
mythological opera. Wagner’s theories of 
opera need not disturb the hearer. So long 
as he produces such music as was heard on 
the Wagner afternoon in May, he may write it 
according to what dogmas he will, since no 
one susceptible to exquisite musical effects 
can deny its charm and power. He can not, 
indeed, destroy the universal delight in melo- 
dy, in tune, and despite the enthusiasts, it is 


| still possible to enjoy other music of other 
of great music than Charles Wesley would per- | 
mit the devil to have all the good music. In- | 


Christendom to a dull little town in Germany, | 
and when the great newspapers all over the | 


world give greater space to the description of 
the performance of his music than to political 
events and battles which menace the existing 
limits of states and nations, and when all this 
betokens a universal curiosity and interest in 
intelligent and art-loving circles everywhere, 
it can hardly be allowed that the significance 
of the composer in the world of art should be 
contemptuously challenged. The nature and 


There 


schools. Nothing could well be more strik- 
ingly contrasted than the singing of Materna 
and the singing of Gerster. But it is a pover- 
ty-stricken taste that can not enjoy both, each 
in its own kind. 


“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 

still remains, indeed, the question, 
“whether is greater,” the Guelf or the Ghib- 
elline? But that is a question which vexes 
only the contentious, not the contented, mind. 
The man who can see only one color, who can 
enjoy only one scent, who can hear but one 
strain, is bereaved of more than half the charm 
of the world. 





Chitur’'s Literary Record. 


FYNUE steps in the process by which the germ 
theory of contagious disease has been 


clearly presented by Professor Tyndall—whose 
own contributions to the results attained have 


| 


wafted from without, from living organisms in 


| the air, to those afilicted with disease ; and two 
worked out by scientific investigators are very | 


been important and conelusive—in an inter- | 


esting volume of Essays on the Floating Matter 
of the Air in Relation to Putrefaction and Infection. 
Of the five essays comprised in the volume 


three are the substance of papers read before | 


the Royal Society in 1870-71 and in 1876 and 
1877 on the theory which ascribes epidemic 
diseases to the development of low parasitic 
life within the human life, which parasites are 
not spontaneously generated, but have been 


1 Essays on the Floating Matter of the Air in Relation 
to Putretaction and Infection, By JouN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
12mo, pp. 888. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


are reproductions of a lecture delivered in 1877 
before the Glasgow Scientitie Lecture Associa- 
tion, on the causes of fermentation, and its 
bearings in surgery and medicine, and of a pa- 
per in the Nineteenth Century, in 1878, refuting 
the arguments that had been advaneed and 
discrediting the experiments that had been re- 
lied on by Bastian and others in support of the 
theory of the spontaneous generation of living 
organisms. The gradual steps by which the 
germ theory of contagion has been developed 
are of great interest. In 1680, Leuwenhoek 
found yeast to be a mass of floating globules, 
but had no notion that the globules were 
alive. One hundred and fifty years afterward, 
in 1835-6, Cagniard de la Tour and Schwann 
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proved this by the independent discovery that 
yeast, instead of being matter in a state of de- 
composition, or motor-decay, which propagated 
indefinitely its own decay, was a living organ- 
ism, the yeast-plant, which, when placed in a 
proper medium, feeds, grows, and reproduces 
itself, and in this way carries on the process 
called fermentation. In 1837, Schwann an- 
nounced the important result that when a de- 
coction of meat is effectually screened from the 
ordinary air, and supplied solely with calcined 
air, putrefaction never sets in, and therefore 
that putrefaction is not caused by the air, but 
by living germs in the air, which could be de- 
stroyed by a sufficiently high temperature. In 
1867, thirty years later, Professor Lister, the 
distinguished Edinburgh surgeon, extended the 
generalization of Schwann from dead to liv- 
ing matter. He found that the pus or putrid 
matter of wounds, abscesses, ete., teemed with 
myriads of minute jointed living organisms 
called vibrios, which had been introduced to the 
human body by particles of air dust—either 
communicated directly by the air in which they 
were floating or by surgical instruments—con- 
taining the germs of putrefactive organisms, 
which develop rapidly and propagate indefi- 
nitely at the high temperature of the body; 
and he further found that by defending every 
part of the tissue to be operated upon by anti- 
septic bandages, and by showering the knife 
and the exposed surfaces with a spray of car- 
bolic acid, which is particularly deadly to 
germs, the terrible hospital scourges pyxmia, 
erysipelas, and gangrene are absolutely pre- 
ventable, and he contends that if he could 
surround wounds with properly filtered air, the 
same result would follow. In the mean time, 
Pasteur, the celebrated French chemist, in a 
series of investigations patiently prosecuted 
from 1853 to 1867, discovered that the vine 
and silk-worm plagues of France were due to 
microscopic living organisms, and could be 
stayed by the destruction of this life; and 
in fact they were stayed by Pasteur’s discov- 
ery of the origin of this life, and by the meth- 
ods that were employed under his direction 
for its destruction, with the result of restoring 
to France her silk and wine industries, of res- 
cuing thousands from ruin, and of setting not 
only her own idle looms, but the idle looms of 
Italy, again at work. Even before the results 
of Pastenr’s investigations were announced, 
the application of the “germ theory” to the 
origin of contagious and epidemic human dis- 
eases had been vigorously urged by English 
investigators, and the theory broached—now 
generally adopted by the advocates of the 
“germ theory’—that both putrefactive and 
epidemic diseases arise, not from the air, but 
from something contained in fhe air; that 
this something is not a vapor nor a gas, nor, 
indeed, a molecule of any kind, but a particle ; 
and that just as when the living yeast-plant is 
destroyed the ferment disappears, so, if the liv- 
ing organisms which float in the air and cause 


epidemic or contagious disease can be destroyed, 
the disease of which they are the seed may be 
prevented. Professor Tyndall’s researches, as 
reported in the volume before us, have been 
directed to an exhibition of the facts that the 
power of atmospheric air to produce life in or- 
ganic infusions and its power to scatter light go 
hand in hand; that the “scattering” is due, 
not to the air itself, but to foreign matter sus- 
pended in the air; that the air, placed under 
proper conditions, goes through a process of 
self-purification ; that when this purification 
is complete, the power to scatter light and to 
generate life disappears; that putrefaction is 
not due to the spontaneous generation of liv- 
ing organisms, but to the transmission from 
the air of floating living organisms which re- 
produce other living organisms, each after its 
own kind—a bacterium ever remaining a bac- 
terium, a vibrio a vibrio, the penicillium a 
penicillium, and the torula a torula; that if 
either of these is sown in a state of purity 
in an appropriate liquid, you get it and it 
alone; that,in like manner, if by the agency 
of germs of living organisms you sow small- 
pox in the human body, your crop is small- 
pox; if you sow searlatina, your crop is scar- 
latina; if yon sow typhoid or cholera virus, 
your crop is typhus or cholera, the disease in 
all cases bearing as constant a relation to its 
contagium as the microscopic organisms do to 
their seed, or as a thistle or an oak does to its 
seed. With analogies so obvious and striking, 
Professor Tyndall is of the opinion that the 
conclusion is justified that reproductive para- 
sitie life is at the root of epidemic disease ; 
that living ferments finding lodgment in the 
body increase there and multiply, directly 
ruining the tissue on which they subsist, or 
destroying life indirectly by the generation 
of poisonous compounds within the body— 
which conclusion, coming to us with a pre- 
sumption almost amounting to a demonstra- 
tion, is clinched by the fact that virulently in- 
fectious diseases have been discovered with 
which living organisms are as closely and in- 
dissolubly associated as the growth of the to- 
rula is with the fermentation of beer. The 
experiments, many thousand in number, by 
which Professor Tyndall renders the tloating 
dust of the air visible, and by which he dem- 
onstrates the perfect immunity from putre- 
faction which accompanies the contact of 
germless infusions and moteless air, were con- 
ducted with the utmost care and precision, are 
described so simply and luminously as to be 
almost universally comprehensible, and are 
most convincing in their results, revealing the 
cause of the epidemic and contagious diseases 
that have been the scourges of mankind, and 
by exposing the cause of these calamities 
pointing out the way for their mitigation or 
prevention. Professor Tyndall’s investiga- 
tions are profoundly interesting, and of the 





highest practical importance to students of 
surgery and of sanitary science generally. 
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No poet who wrote so little enjoys a reputa- | 


tion as brilliant as that which has been ac- 
corded to Thomas Gray. His fame has been 
out of all proportion to the sum of his writ- 
ings. And although his immortal “ Elegy,” 
and his fine Pindaric ode “The Bard,” fully 
vindicate his claim to poetical eminence, 
doubtless it is still the fact that much of his 
renown is a legacy we have inherited from his 
contemporaries, who were dazzled by his learn- 
ing, and were of the opinion that no limita- 
tions could be imposed upon his genius. Nor 
can we wonder greatly at the extravagance of 
their estimate while we are under the influ- 
ence of the lyrical ardor and poetical enthusi- 
asm of his odes, or while our sensibilities are 
touched to the core by the pathos and tender- 
ness, the variety, the grace and beauty, the 
subtle imagery and the felicitous melody, of 
his ever fresh “Elegy.” That Gray wrote so 
little was probably largely due to the cireum- 
stance that he lived in an age when poetical 
taste was in a state of transition, when the di- 
dactic verse of the school of Dryden and Pope 
was westering to its setting, and when the new 
school of romantic poetry had not yet dawn- 
ed. His rich imagination and severe taste re- 
volted against the sing-song couplets, with 
their pendulum-like beat, the ingenious con- 
ceits, and the trite moral and philosophic 
apothegms of the moribund school, and he 
was feeling his way to the new and as yet un- 
discovered Parnassus. Moreover, he was an 
exacting critic of himself, and for a long time 
had not discovered—perhaps never clearly dis- 
cerned—where his true strength lay. Besides, 
he was naturally indolent and unambitious ; 
and to crown all, was a chronic valetudinarian 
throughout the greater part of his prime. But 
small as is the volume of his poetical writings, 
it is not extravagant to say that no modern 
poet has exerted a more powerful and benefi- 
cent influence than he upon the form and spir- 
it of English verse, or has given finer exam- 
ples of its variety and capabilities. Quiet, 
studious, and reserved, attempting many 
things, and leaving many things untinished, 
the whole life of Gray was peculiarly the life 
of a man of letters. If he was not a lavish 
producer, he was an assiduous and insatiable 
consumer. He wrote little and he read much, 
but whether he wrote or read, both were of 
the best. A careful study of his life and writ- 
ings, of the minutiw of his pursuits as poet, 
scholar, musician, architectural amateur and 
enthusiast, traveller, naturalist, and antiqua- 
rian, were in itself almost a liberal education. 
Mr. Gosse’s volume on Gray,? just published in 
the “English Men of Letters” series, though 
not exempt from small errors and imperfec- 
tions, is an admirable introduction to such a 
study, giving the amplest particulars of Gray’s 
life we have yet seen in any American edition 

2 Gray. By Epmunp W. Gossg. ‘English Men of 
Letters” Series. 12mo, pp. 223. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 





! 


of his works, coupled with able and discrimi- 
nating accounts and criticisms of his various 
writings while in the process of preparation 
and when completed, and capable estimates 
of their and their author’s place in literature. 
We trust Mr. Gosse’s thoughtful study may 
suggest the collection by some enterprising 
American publisher of Gray’s complete writ- 
ings, no really good or full edition of which, 
including his poems in English and Latin, his 
letters, notes, dissertations on art and archi- 
tecture, and facetious poems and epigrams, is 
in existence. 


Ir is refreshing to turn from the diatribes 
that have recently been levelled against Mr. 
Lowell by some politicians to the kindly opti- 
mism of Mr. Underwood’s Biographical Sketch’ 
of the poet; and there is encouragement in the 
thought suggested by the pleasant volume that 
there are still among us, in the quiet nooks and 
by-paths of letters, men whose literary admira- 
tion is unaffected by the political barometer, 
and who find as much pleasure in bestowing 
liberal and ungrudging praise as these others 
take in administering unstinted blame. So far 
as it is biographical, Mr. Underwood’s sketch is 
vigorous and readable; but it has its share of 
the defects that are inseparable from any con- 
temporaneous memoir, arising from the incom- 
pleteness of the record of a life that is not yet 
spent, the reserve: that must necessarily leave 
many things untold that are worth telling, un- 
til the final scene has closed, and the tendency 
of the biographer to fall into a strain of eu- 
logy more florid and unvarying than is quite 
consistent with good taste or strict justice. 
Only asmall portion of the volume, however, is 
appropriated to purely biographical material, 
the greater part being devoted to thoughtful 
and appreciative studies of Mr. Lowell’s vari- 
ous poetical productions, in the order of their 
publication, including statements of the inci- 
dents and motives that suggested or inspired 
them, and elaborate analyses and critical and 
comparative estimates of them as works of po- 
etic art. The tendency to eulogy that is per- 
ceptible in the biographical jottings is observ- 
able here also; and, besides, Mr. Underwood 
betrays a proneness to extravagances of asser- 
tion and comparison which, despite their spici- 
ness and clever incisiveness, detract from the 
value of his judgments as a literary critic. The 
typography of the book is perfect, and it is 
embellished with a fine likeness of the poet, 
and a number of excellent engravings repro- 
ducing his birth-place and home, their interiors 
and surroundings, and some of the scenes ideal- 
ized in his poems. 


Tue representatives of Mr. Longfellow have 
collected in a little volume, entitled In the Har- 





3 James Russell Lowell. A Biographical Sketch. By 
Francis H. UNDERWOOD. Sq. 8vo, pp. 167. Boston: 
| James R. Osgood and Co. 
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bor,* all his unprinted poems which will be 
given to the public, with the exception of two 
sonnets reserved for his biography, and “ Mi- 
chael Angelo,” a dramatic poem, which will be 
published later. None of the poems betray 
any diminution of the poetic faculty, and sev- 
eral of them—for instance, “ Hermes Trismegis- 


tus,” “ Auf Wiedersehen,” “ Moonlight,” “The | 


Bells of San Blas,” and the sonnets inscribed 
“ Chimes,” “ Memories,” and “ My Books”—will 
rank with the best productions of the poet’s 
prime for the graciousness of their tone, the 
gracefulness of their sentiments, the native 
sweetness of their melody, and their quiet but 
Vigorous imaginative power. Some of them 
are tinged with the pensive retrospectiveness 
that marked the poems collected by Mr. Long- 
fellow shortly before his death, under the title 
Ultima Thule, while others sparkle with all 


the fresh and buoyant playfulness of early | 


youth. The contents of the chaste little vol- 
ume form a fit close to the utterances of the 


gentle moralist and thoughtful master, whose | 


verse was flowing music, and whose quiet mus- 


ings were insensibly clothed with “ the diviner | 


air” of poesy. 


FEW compilers of compendiums have the 
art, in which Goldsmith excelled, of making 
their epitomes interesting reading. Too com- 
monly their labors amount to little more than 


on expanded index, presenting a subject in | 


the dry and uninviting form of a skeleton of 


facts, dates, and events, which, however useful | 


and convenient it may be to adult scholars, is 
hard and repulsive reading to the young, by 
whom it is regarded in much the same light 
that the Hebrews regarded the burdens that 


were imposed upon them by their Egyptian | 


task-masters. Mr. Myers’s Outlines of Ancient 


History® is not a compendium of this kind. | 


For, although it is in outline, and omits the 
trivial records of court intrigues and genealo- 
gies, together with those political annals and 
petty wars which have exerted no important 
influence on the stream of the world’s history, 
as must needs be the case in a work of less 
than five hundred duodecimo pages, which 
traces the origin and growth of customs and 
manners, of arts, science, and civilization, of 
government, religion, and literature, among 
men, from the first appearance of man upon 
the earth until the year of grace 476, it is a 
rounded and continuous outline, judiciously 
filled in and illustrated with graphic brief 
sketches of the character and work of those 
representative races and of the movement of 
those representative forces and events which 


4 Inthe Harbor; Ultima Thwe. Part Il. By Henry 
WapswortH LONGFELLOW. i18mo, pp. 90. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

5 Qutlines of Ancient History; From the Earliest 
Time to the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, A.p. 
476. Embracing the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Medes, Persians, 
Greeks,and Romans. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M., Presi- 
dent of Farmers’ College, Ohio. 12mo, pp. 484. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


| have been the most potent elements in the 
| progress and civilization of mankind. Mr, 
| Myers thus inspires the reader with a feeling 

of interest in his recital; and this interest is 
| further promoted by his adoption of a combi- 
| nation of the ethnological and chronological 
| methods in the treatment of his historical out- 
| lines, and his rejection of the barren synchro- 
| nistic plan which has been usually followed 
| in historical compends. Instead of carrying 
| forward simultaneously the historical record 
of all the peoples and nations that were con- 
temporaneous—a plan, as he observes, that 
“has been likened to working down all the 
streams at once by constant crossing and re- 
| crossing from valley to valley,” with the result 
| of a bewildering and hopeless interlacing of 

historical events—he deals separately with 
/ each typical people, family, or representative 
nation, tracing its history continuously from 
the beginning throughout its entire eourse—a 
| mode of treatment which, as he further appo- 
sitely observes, “has been compared to the 

tracing separately of each tributary of a great 
river system from its souree to its union with 
the main stream.” By this plan, when Mr. My- 
ers is once upon a historic stream, he follows it 
to its junction with the principal current, or to 
the point where some sub-tributary has joined 
it of such size or importance as to induce him 
| toturn aside temporarily to explore the sources 
and character of the new affluent; and he thus 
secures a continuity, a simplicity, and a lucid- 
ness of narrative that is impossible if the 
| synehronistic plan be pursued. Mr. Myers em- 
bodies in his outlines the fruits of the latest 
and most authentic researches, discriminating 
scrupulously between that which is conject- 
ural in history from that which is ascertained, 
and stating with fairness and intelligence the 
points of any magnitude on which eminent 
ethnographical and historical scholars are di- 
vided in opinion. His work is admirably 
| adapted for current popular reading, and is 
| invaluable as a manual of instruction. 


By the publication of a fine Greek-English 
edition of The Revised New Testament® the 
Messrs. Harper have added anotber to the long 
list of important services that publishers have 
rendered to literature by their own seasonable 
and eminently practical undertakings. They 
had already published editions of the English 
Revision in several acceptable forms, and also 
an edition of Westeott and Hort’s admirable 
Greek text of the New Testament, the latter 
accompanied by a scholarly eritical and bibli- 
ographical introduction by Dr. Schaff, setting 
forth the merits of the text as settled by West- 


6 The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Translated out of the Greek. Being the Ver- 
sion set forth a.p. 1611. Compared with the most An- 
cient Authorities and Revised A.p. 1881. 8vo, pp. 539. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text 
Revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and FENTON 
Joun AntTHONY Hort, D.D. American Edition. With 
an Introduction by Puitie Scnarr, D.D., LL.D. 8yo, 
pp. 539. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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cott and Hort, describing the sources of the 
text, the variations in the numerous manu- 
scripts of it, and the principles of textual crit- 
icism these variations necessitated, and fur- 
nishing a valuable bibliographical account of 
the various printed editions of the Greek text 
prior to that of Wescott and Hort. In the 
present volume the revised English version 
has been arranged so as to correspond as near- 
ly as possible, page by page, with Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek text of the New Testament, the 









ingeniously conceived incidents by which the 
child’s real parentage is revealed to the foster- 
parents, to herself, and finally to Mary, are re- 
Jated with grace and spirit by Miss Yonge; 
and the relations of the child to Mary and to 
her foster-parents, and the contending feelings 
and emotions which she experiences, are de- 
lineated with a tenderness that sometimes 
melts into pathos. Miss Yonge’s descriptive 





two being presented on opposite pages, thus | 


combining the latest English translation and 
the latest and purest Greek text, so as to ren- 
der a comparison of the two easy. In addi- 
tion the volume contains Dr. Schaft’s introduc- 
tion to Westcott and Hort’s Greek text, above 
adverted to, and a full and valuable list of all 
the noteworthy variations between the text 
of the Revision and that of Westcott and Hort. 
The edition can not fail to realize the reason- 
able hope expressed by the publishers in a 
prefatory note, that “it will win for itself a 
useful and conspicuous place among the appa- 
ratus of the student and the Biblical scholar.” 


THERE can be no hesitation in assigning the | 
first place among the novels of the month to | 


the historical tale, Unknown to History,’ by the 
author of The Heir of Redeclyffe. It is based on 
the story of the captivity of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the real events of which, and of Scottish 
and English history associated therewith, it 
depicts with some embellishments of fancy, 
but in the main with a substantial adherence 
to the facts. Although historical events and 
personages are prominent in the story, the in- 
terest of the reader is specially enlisted in the 


fortunes of a daughter supposed to have been | 


borne by Mary, as the fruit of her marriage to 


Bothwell, while she was a prisoner at Loch- | 


leven, whose birth was kept a strict secret 
from her jailers, and especially from Elizabeth 
of England, and was known only to a few of 
her most devoted attendants. As the child, 
in the event of the death of James, would be 
the heir to the throne of England and Scot- 
land, her present safety was considered by 
Mary to be endangered, and in an attempt to 
smugele her by sea to the keeping of some of 


sketches of the personages who figured in con- 
nection with Mary’s captivity, of the inception 
and development of the Babington plot, and 
ofthe social and domestic manners of the no- 
ble and middle classes of the period, are a de- 
lightful blending of fact and romance. 


So They were Married,’ the latest joint pro- 
duction of Walter Besant and James Rice, is 
invested with a pathetic interest from the 
death of Mr. Rice soon after its completion, 
and the consequent sundering of a close liter- 
ary companionship which had existed for many 
years, and had resulted in the production of a 
number of successful romances, remarkable for 
their purity, the delicacy of their fancy, their 
spirit and vivacity, the artistic excellence of 
their workmanship, and the singular unity of 
their design and execution. Aside from these 
circumstances, however, their last joint effort 


| has a strong intrinsic interest of its own, first, 


} 


Mary’s relatives in France, the vessel that ear- | 
ried her was wrecked, and all on board were 


supposed to have perished. The babe was 
rescued, however, by a gallant sailor and gen- 
tleman, one of Elizabeth’s captains, of the 
strain of Drake and Frobisher and Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, and was adopted as their own 


by him and his true-hearted wife, and reared | 


by them in the innocence, purity, and vigorous 
mental and bodily healthfulness of a loving 
and robust English home. 


7 Unknown to History. A Story of the Captivity of | 


Mary of Scotland. By CHar.orre M. Yonee. ** Frank- 
lin Square Library.”’ 4to,pp. 8%. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


The romantic and | 
| 


| 9 The “Lady Maud”: 


for its finely contrasted conceptions of varied 
types of womanhood, and its subtle delinea- 
tion of their bearing under the pressure of in- 
cidents that make trial of their character and 
influence its development; and again, for its 
idyllic descriptions of life and manners, social 
incidents and usages, and natural sights and 
scenes in one of England’s fairest tropical isl- 
ands. The authors accompany their pen pic- 
tures with spirited illustrations, some of them 
full-page drawings, but consisting for the 
greater part of exquisitely minute initial-letter 
illuminations, depicting with rare gracefulness 
scenes, incidents, and characters reterred to in 
the text. 


THE other more noticeable romances of the 
month are two genuine sea-stories, The “ Lady 
Vaud’? and My Watch Below, by the author of 
The Wreek of the“ Grosvenor” ; and The Minister’s 
Son,'' a fine Scottish love tale, by M. C. Stir- 
ling, whose touching story The Grahams of In- 
rermoy it resembles in its rapid transitions 
from gayety to pathos, and its spirited delin- 


8 “So They were Married.’ A Novel. By Water 
Besant and JAMeEs Rice, authors of The Chaplain of 
the Fleet, ete. ‘ Franklin Square Library.’’ 4to, pp. 
64. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Yacht. From the 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
4to, pp. 68. New York: 


Schooner 
Account of a Guest on Board. 
** Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

10 My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when Off Duty. 
By W. CLARK RusseELL. “ Franklin Square Library.” 
ito, pp. 62. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

11 The Minister's Son. A Novel. By M.C. Strrurne. 
| ‘Franklin Square Library.’ 4to, pp. 67. New York: 
| Harper and Brothers. 
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eations of character. Scarcely equal to these | 


in interest, but still quite clever and readable, 


are Leone,'? an anonymous story in the “ Round 
Robin Series” ; Abbé Constantine,® by Ludovie | 


Halévy ; pamaye Beauty,'* by Alan Muir; Eliane,'® 


12 Leone. “ Round Robin Series.” 16mo, pp. 370. 
Boston : James R. Osgood and Co, 


13 4hbé Constantine. _ By Lupovic Hauttvy. 12mo, 
pp. 24. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

it Lady Beauty; or, C har min gq to her Latest < By 
ALAN Murr. 12mo, pp. 433. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 

15 Kliane. By Madame Aveustus CRAVEN. Trans- 
lated by Lady GrorGIANA FULLERTON, 18mo, pp. 340. 
New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 





. ie 
Chiter’s Wis 
POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 18th of August. 
( —The first session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, after sitting 247 days, adjourned sine 
die August &. Of all the bills presented, 251 
public acts, 233 private acts, and 84 joint reso- 
lutions became laws. There were three vetoes. 
The appropriations voted as compared with 
those of last year (according to Representa- 

tive Hiscock) were as follows: 








~ 1882. pied ei 
Legislative .........| $18,565,554 $20,209,000 
Sundry Civil ........ 24, wh ), 102 25,500,000 
Post-office ho. hk t ,183 44,643,900 
OU ain ya wate aais 27907 800 27,258,000 
aie 14,991,444, 14,751,996 
Rivers and Harbors .. 11,441,300) 18,748,875 
Fortifications........ 575,000 375,000 
Military Academy. te 322,435 $35,557 
Pensions ....... ie oe 66,000,000) 100,000,000 
STAN oS Ae Chere yk 5,628,648 5,229,376 
Consular and Diplo- } 1.229.435 1.256.655 
MIRRAD ose welae \ 
Agriculture ......... 835,500 427,280 
District of Columbia... 1,724,163 1,695,098 
Miscellaneous ....... 3,280,426] 4,664,700 
Total... ....... 8219,367,890/8265,091,437] | 





The following were the most important mea- 
sures passed during the month: House bill to 
provide additional industrial training schools 
for Indian youth, Senate, July 22; bill to pay 
Mrs. Garfield $50,000, Senate, July 22; Steerage- 
passenger Bill, House, July 22; Naval Appro- 
priation Bill, Senate, July 31; House bill to 
establish diplomatic relations with Persia, Sen- 
ate, August 4. 

President Arthur vetoed the River and Har- 
bor Appropriation Bill August 1. The next 
day both Houses passed the bill over the veto. 

The following nominations were confirmed 
by the Senate: U. 8. Grant and W. H. Tres- 





torical record. 


by Madame Craven; At the Eleventh Tour) by 
Annie Edwardes; The Marquis of Carabas,'" by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford ; Model Father,’ 
by David Christie Murray ; and The Annals of 
a Baby," by Mrs. Sarah B. Stebbins. 


At the Eleventh Hour. By ANNIE EpWARDEs. 12mo, 

aie “498. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

17 The Marquis of Carabas. By Harriet PREscorr 
SPOFFORD. 16m0, pp.211. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

18.4 Model Father. A Novel. By Dayip CHRISTIE 
Murray. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 24. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

19 The Annals of a Baby. By Saran Bringes StTeEn- 
BINS. Sq. 12mo, pp. 226. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
and Brothers. 





| Democratic, Galveston, July 19, John Ireland, 


Governor, Georgia Democratic, Atlanta, July 
20, Alexander H. Stephens, Governor. Dela- 
ware Republican, Dover, July 27, Albert Curry, 
Governor. South Carolina Democratic, Colum- 
bia, August 1, Colonel Hugh 8. Thompson, Gov- 
ernor. Georgia Republicans (two Conven- 
tions), Atlanta, August 3,General L. J.Gartrell, 
Governor. Massachusetts Prohibition, Boston, 
August 9, Charles Almy, Governor. Kansas 
Republican, Topeka, August 10, J. P. St. John, 
Governor, Vermont Greenback, Waterbury, 
August 15, C. C. Martin, Governor. 

The election in Tennessee, August 4, result- 
ed in the defeat of the proposition to call a 
Constitutional Convention. The Alabama elec- 
tion, August 7, was carried by the Democrats. 

There has been no fighting of any conse- 
quence in Egypt during the month. On July 
23 the Khedive dismissed Arabi Pasha from 
the office of Minister of War, and warned the 
army not to obey him. On the 15th of August 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at Alex- 
andria, and on the following day, with the au- 
thority of the Khedive, he issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of Egypt representing the 
sole object of the British to be to restore the 
authority of the Khedive. He declared that 
all peaceful inhabitants would be respected, 
and all supplies paid for.—The Khedive pro- 
mulgated two decrees, one authorizing the 
British admiral and the commander of the 
troops to oceupy such points on the Isthmus 


| of Suez as they consider useful for military 


operations against the rebels, and inviting the 
Egyptian authorities to acquaint the inhab- 
itants, particularly the canal employés, with 


| the decree; the other authorizing the British 


cott, commissioners to negotiate a commercial | 


treaty with Mexico; W. W. Astor, Minister to 
Italy. 

State Conventions met and nominated as 
follows: New York Greenback-Labor, Albany, 
July 19, Epenetus Howe, Governor. Texas 


authorities to prevent the importation of coal 
and munitions of war along the coast betwee: 
Alexandria and Port Said, and in the event of 
contravention of the order, to seize the prohib- 
ited articles.—The Porte, July 20, consented 
to participate in the Conference of the powers. 
On August 15 the Conference decided upon a 
collective police supervision of the Suez Canal, 

The French Ministry resigned, July 20, be- 
cause of an overwhelming defeat on the veto 
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of credit for the protection of the Suez Canal. 
A new cabinet was announced August 7, as 
follows: M. Duclerc, President of the Council 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Falleres, 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Develle, Un- 
der-Secretary of the Interior; M. Deves, Min- 
ister of Justice; M. Duvaux, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction; M. Tirard, Minister of Finance ; 
General Billot, Minister of War; Admiral Jan- 
reguiberry, Minister of Marine; M. Cochery, 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs ; M. De Mahy, 
Minister of Agriculture; M. Pierre Legrand, 
Minister of Commerce, and ad interim of Pub- 
lic Works. 

The Arrears Bill passed both Houses of the 
British Parliament. 

DISASTERS. 

July 19.—News of great fire in Smyrna, de- 
stroying 1400 houses. 

July 21.—Forty-seven persons drowned by 



















August 7.—Boiler of steamer Gold Dust ex- 
ploded on the Ohio River, near Hickman, Ken- 
tucky. Seventeen lives lost. 

August 14.—Many children in a school-house 
in Grodno, Russia, killed by an explosion of 
gunpowder in a shop near by. 

OBITUARY. 

July 24.—At Vallombrosa, Hon. George P. 
Marsh, United States Minister to Italy, in his 
eighty-second year. 

August 3.—At Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
Artemas Hale, the oldest ex-member of Con- 
gress, in his ninety-ninth year. 

August 8.—In Newport, Rhode Island, Gen- 
eral G. K. Warren, U.S.A., in his fifty - third 
year. 

August 14.—In this city, Jesse Hoyt, in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

August 16.—At Angusta, Georgia, United 
States Senator Benjamin H. Hill, aged fifty- 





floods in Bohemia. 


nine years. 





Phitur’s 
Chrtar’s 
“ ANOTHER DISH, PLEASE.” 


UT under the star-gemmed heavens Daphne 
McCarthy and Bertie Cecil were sitting 


this beautiful summer night—sitting side by | 


side beneath the spreading branches of an oak 
that had braved the storms of centuries, while 
the silvered pencillings of moonlight dancing 
so gayly among the verdure-clad branches that 
waved languidly above their heads gave to 
the scene a touch of weird beauty and silent 
splendor. 


“Did you speak, darling?” asked Bertie, 


bending over the girl, and gazing at her with | 


eyes whose glances told more eloquently than 
words of the great love he bore her. 
of the tender look, back of the love-laden tones, 
there was a haunting fear, a ghastly horror, 
which all the sensuous languor of the place 
could not dispel. Up from the meadow beyond 
the brook-side came the noisy chirping of the 
crickets, and the wind, which had risen as they 
sat there, began to blow in strange, sobbing 
cadences through the evergreens and larches 
in the village chureh-yard. The sheen of 
fleecy clouds that had flecked the zenith, lend- 
ing an added splendor to the turquoise bloom 
of the horizon, had suddenly faded away, and 
in its place appeared an inky mass, from whose 
black bosom the forked lightning leaped like 
hissing serpent from the darksome jungle of an 
Indian Already the rain-drops were 
plashing among the dust-covered leaves of the 
tree. 


forest. 


“Did you speak, sweetheart ?” asked Bertie | 


again. 

“T was thinking,” replied Daphne, in low 
tones that showed the intensity of her yearn- 
ing, “of having another dish of cream; but it 


Sut back | 


Mrawer, 


is too late now,” and rising from the table, she 
led the way to the street car. 

Bertie followed her in a dazed way, but un- 
der the sombre look of his pure young face 
there was a peaceful, almost holy joy.‘ Hea- 
ven has headed her off,” he said, softly ; “ but I 
shall pay dearly for this when the oysters 
come, for it does not rain in winter.” 

TEN Eyck WHITE. 


HEALTH ITEM. \ 

ABOUT a year ago the small-pox prevailed 
to some extent in Austin, and there were great 
| apprehensions at the time of the dread disease 
becoming epidemic. It was during this excite- 
ment that a sad-eyed colored man entered a 
pawnbroker arena on Austin Avenue with a 
blanket under his arm, which he offered as col- 
lateral security for a temporary loan of a dol- 
lar. The contracting parties disagreed on 
financial issues, the pawnbroker asserting, 
with considerable positiveness, that he was 
inviting financial ruin to take possession of 
him if he advaneed more than a slick quarter 
on the blanket, while the negro stated if the 
times were not so panicky, five dollars would 
be no inducement for him to part with the 
blanket. 

“Why, you are out of your mind,” said the 
pawnbroker, running his arm through a hole 
in the blanket. It was not worth three dol- 
lars when it was new.” 

“T know dat, boss, but I hates to part wid 
dat blanket on account ob de tender recollec- 
shuns connected wid it.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed the alarmed pawnbroker. 

A pearly drop ran down the dusky nose, and 
| as he tried to swallow a big lump, the colored 
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man said, “ Dat blanket be lenge d to my wife’s 
mudder, who died yesterday wid de small- 
poxes, but yer can hab it fer a quarter.” 
People wondered why the colored man with 
a blanket came out of the shop in haste, as if 
tired out of a cannon, but he knew why. He 
wanted to get a good start, so as to beat a load 
of buckshot, with which the pawnbroker was 
preparing to vaccinate him. A. E. SWEET. 





? SUNDAY FISHIN’. 

Hero! you niggers, dah, I like ter know 
Wut dat you up to yere! Well, toe by sho! 
Ef you ain’t fishin’ on de good Lawd’s day, 
Des like you done gone clah forgit de way 
Up to de meetin’-"ouse! Yere, come erlong 


Er me, en JU show you de place you b'’long. 


Fer members uv de church, dish yere gits me! 
1 














Uv all de owdacious doin’s I ever see, 

’ Dis tak’n’ de Sabbaf-day in vain’s de wuss 
Fer mortifyin’ de mora!s uv You Gus! 
Look at dat bite you got! Law bless de Lam’, 
He's a joedahter! Look out dah, doe jam 
Dat pole up dah! You trine, peahs like to me, 
To knock de fish fum off dat ‘simmon-tree ; 
Now look! Doe jerk dat way! Law love my soul, 
You gwiner lose *im! Yere, gimme dat pole; 
I'll show you how to lan’ ‘im! Stiddy, now 
Pulls like a cat-fish. Hit’s de boss, I swow! 
Des wait a minute; one mo’ pull is boun’ 

' To git ‘im. Dah he is, safe on de groun’. 
Hain’t he a whopper, dough! Hoo-wee! I lay 
Y'all dat ah fish dis blessid day ‘ull weigh 





‘Bout forty Laws-a-massy ! ef I ain't 
Done broke de Sabbaf *fo’ I knowed it! *Tain’t 
No use to laugh—you reckon I wuz gwine 
i Ter let dat fish take off dis pole en line? 
But ’t osahy too late—I'll fix it mighty quick. 
Yere, Gus, gimme dat crv you neenter kick ; 
4 I’s gwine, fer sho, ter = ch it right away 
B in de water. Y¢ "7 gzo, I say! 
Yor 1 Hy eck de wrong Sui bug, you biggity goose! 
oF Fo’ God, now, nigger, ef you doe tu'n loose 
Dis fish, I'll chuck you in de river! Dah! 
Hit’s in. En now my conshus is mo’ clah. 
I tells you wut, boys, dish yere chile is had 
) Speunce er Sunday fishin’, en he glad 
Dat he’s alive! De las’ time dat I broke 
De Sabbaf-day dis way, it wa‘'n’t no joke 
You heered me now! Dat wuz de time, you know, 


I ketched de debble, en I thought, fer sho, 


Dat he’d ketch me! 

You see dish yere de way 
It wuz: I tuck my pole one Sabbaf-day 
En went down to de river, at de place 
Wut I kep’ baited, up above de race. 
Dey use ter be a little dogwood-tre¢ 
Up on de bank, des big ernough fer me 
To set en fish in; en I use ter clime 
Into it alluz in high-water time; 
It growed right on de steep bank’s aidge, en lent 
"Way out above de water. 

W’en I went 

Up dah dat day de muddy river den 
Had riz en overflowed *bout nine or ten 
ms 


fum de bank, 
My breeches up 
Out to de 


En 


en so I tuck en role 
, en waded wid my pole 
tree, en clime into de fawk, 
‘gin ter fish. 

*Twa'n’t long befo’ 
Duckt down clean outer sight 
De pole jerkt mos’ away. 


my cawk 
, en den I felt 
I lay I helt 


) 
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On to dat pole, but *twa’n’t no mortal use— 
Dat fish wuz boun’ to make sump’n come loose. 
I had a monst’ous strong big cat-fish line, 

En so I tuck en fix my legs entwine 

Erround dat tree, en froze on to de pole, 


*Termint to swing *twell sump’n los’ der hol’. : 
| But, Laws-a-massy ! *twa’n’t no yethly use: a 
| Fo’ long I felt dat tree a-givin’ loose ; { 
| En fom Pe down she come, sho *nough, kerflop, 

Into de b’ilin’ water, me on top. 

Yes, sir, right in de river; den dat thing 

Wut I done ketched hit give a suddint swing, 

En ‘way hit tuck straight down de stream, wid me 


Er-follern atter, settin’ on de tree! 

Sakes, how we trabbled! en’z we rolled along, 

Hit struck me all to wunst sump’n ‘uz wrong 

| Erbout dat fish! He wuz a pow’ful sight 

_ Too peart. En den I seed a jay-bird light, 

| En keep a-lightin’ ‘long de bank in front ; 

| Ei 
E1 





den a mush-rat swosh aroun’ en grunt, 
tu’n a water-snake aloose, en den 

De snake swum wid his head up stream ‘twell 
He got in front er me, den tuck en dive 
Straight down; en atter dat 
A she-} 


kingfishe 


eS 


w'en 


good saints alive !— 
r up en squawk, en sail 

Across, en drap a feather fum her tail. 

Good Lawd! I knowed it wa’n't no use denine 
De debble got a holt dat hook en line, 
Headin’ w s me fer home, en strikin’ out 
A-clippin’ by de shortes’ water route! 





| 
| 


Dat’s wut 7 got by goin’ dat Sabbaf-day 
A-fishin’. “T'was a caution, folks, de way 
We shot dat river, makin’ down it straight 


Fer Cooper's dam, right todes de *t Debble’s Gate,” 
Dey calls dat suck whah all dat wunst 


goes in 
Ain’t never seed, dey say, 


to rise agin. 
| De fus’ thing wut I thought I better do 
Wuz tu’n aloose dat pole; but, thinks I, 
I couldn't fool him dat away, en he 

Mout tu’n loose too, en grab aholt er me.” 


“Shoo! 





| ~ . . 
En den I ‘gin to pray, 
| Law 


en prayed en prayed 
love you, chillun! 


reck’n I fa’rly made 
De woods how], ’seechin’ dat de throne er g 
Fergimme fer backslidin’, en make ’as’e 

Ter git me out dat scrape; en wiles I prayed 
I helt de pole wid one han’ en I laid 

Holt uv my galluses wid t’er, en to’e 

Um off; en den I tied de pole befo’ 

Me to de tree, so ez to make Ole Nick 

Still b’lieve I helt on to it. 


| 


| 


race 


Putty 
river, right ahead, 
Taylor's fish-trap, en de good Lawd led 
s long up side it, en you mighty right, 
jumpt on to it mighty free en light! 

‘n Mr. Smarty Nick, wid his ole tree, 
Sailed on, a-thinkin’ still he haulin’ me! 


quick 
seed out in de 


oe 


ie Sh 


Dat’s wut de matter! 
Niggers, dat de 
| IT quit dis fishin’ on de Sabbaf-day. 
Dah ain’t no pole ermong yo’ all I'd tech; 
| En if you ain't a-hankerin’ to ketch 
| Sump’n you didn’t barg’in fer, I lay 
| You better put dem hooks en lines away. 


HARRISON ROBERTSON, 


vay 


FROM DANBURY. 

THE man who never owned a two-months- 
| old puppy, with a good constitution, of an in- 
| quiring turn of mind, and with well-developed 
| analytical powers, doesn’t know what he has 
| missed, and consequently is not as grateful as 
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he should be. The scoundrel it is my misfor- 
tune to board is at the present writing asleep. 
He lies at fulllength on the carpet. His fore- 
paws are stretched out, and his chin rests on 
them. He is quiet enough now, but it is the 
ealm of a slumbering voleano. If I had an 
axe handy, I would be tempted to take advan- 
tage of his unconsciousness to split him open. 
I know that within an hour hence I shall bit- 
terly regret not having done it. 

It is astonishing the amount of sin there is 
in that small frame. Its capacity is as illim- 
itable as that of a street car. If there is a 
single opportunity for exasperating mischief 
which that dog has failed to see and improve, 
none of us in the house knows anything of it. 
When he is awake, he is awake allover. When 
he is asleep, he is thinking up new grades of 
niisery. 

The refined tastes of the dog are the chief 
curse. He likes foliage plants and roses and 
lawn dresses. In the month I have owned 
him I never saw him pull up a weed. He will 
climb over an acre of them to get at a single 
foliage plant or a rare rose-bush. I have 
known him to sweep through a bed of foliage 
plants three times in succession, carrying down 
the choicest Where a 
rose-bush is too sturdy to pull up, he chews 
off the blossoms. The bulb plants he does 
not touch. He admires the long graceful 
sweep of their leaves. He simply digs the 
earth away from the He needs the 
earth to cover some with. He never 
thinks of taking a pail and going out into the 
road after it. 

Speaking of bones, it is surprising the num- 
ber he gets hold of. What he doesn’t bury in 
the yard he brings into the house, and some 
one is constantly turning his or her ankle by 
stepping on one of them. He is content to 
leave the bones in the kitchen or dining-room, 
unless he should happen to find the parlor 
doors open. Then he carries them in there, 


sets abt every sweep. 


roots. 
bone 


they unexpectedly appear to Mrs. B., and save 
the expense of a battery. 

They say there is nothing made in vain. I 
used to think a flea was, but I know better 
now. I don’t know how to be sufficiently 
grateful to tleas. They have rendered me in- 
calculable service. I have seen that dog, on 
a Sunday morning when I was dressed for 
church, dash into a puddle, plough around into 
its reprehensible contents, and then strike a 
bee-line for my white breeches. Ihave watch- 
ed him come like this, seen his eyes glow with 
a Satanie light, have had my hair stand up 
until my hat fell off, have shivered with a hor- 
ror I was unable to control. And just as the 
fatal plunge was to be taken that was to trans- 
form the snowy fabric into a picture of Water 
Street and vicinity, that dog has dropped like 
a shot, and twisted himself into a circle to get 
at the root of his tail, and by the time the 
flea in question was either destroyed or frus- 








trated I have made my escape and saved the 
breeches. 

I don’t know but that I had better go after 
that axe, and finish him at once as he sleeps 
here, he has been so coliseumly mean. It was 
only this morning that he got up from the 
cellar before I was out of bed, and finding his 
way to our room, made off with both my stock- 
ings and under-garments. The former have 
not been found yet; the latter, a valuable 
article, was recovered from under the cellar 
stairs, with one leg chewed off. At breakfast 
he bolted off with a napkin, and got clear out- 
doors before the act was discovered. It was 
one of a half-dozen presented to Mrs. B. by a 
dead aunt on her father’s side, and which she 
prizes very much. Iwas obliged, bare-headed, 
to chase that scoundrel into three streets before 
I succeeded in throwing myself on top of him 
and securing the napkin. I must have been 
an interesting study to the neighbors. 

He is a very wicked dog, without doubt. 


There is much to see in a stroll out into the 
country at this season. There are the waving 
fields of grain, the sturdy reapers at work, the 
wild blossoms nodding their pretty heads by 
the way-side, and the brilliantly colored but- 
terflies darting here and there. These are all 
objects of interest. But I think that which 
holds the attention the most is the fact that in 
going out, all the teams are coming in, and in 
coming in, all the teams are going out, and you 
are obliged to hoof it the entire distance. 


Economy can, I think, be carried too far, es- 
pecially in eating a water-melon. 


As this is the season of flies, any suggestion 
that will tend to reduce their census must be 
welcome. A towel is useful in urging them to 
move on, but a table-spread is much better. 
With a table-spread every vase on a mantel 


| can be hit at one sweep, and in falling to the 
and secretes them behind the drapery, where | 


floor it is eminently probable that one or more 
of them will drop on a fly and kill him. 
J. M. BArLey. 


MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 

THE Southern darky does not always com- 
prehend the meaning of words, and he does not 
always appreciate executive clemency, as wit- 
ness the following incident: 

“Do you plead guilty or not guilty ?” asked 
Justice Gregg of a colored culprit, who was 
accused of stealing a whole line of dry-goods 
that had been hung out in an Austin 
yard to dry. 


back 


‘Dat ar depends on de mitigatin’ sareum- 
stances,” responded the prisoner. 

“What mitigating circumstances ?” 

“Well, jedge, las’ time I was up heah for 
stealin’, you said dat owin’ to de mitigatin’ 
sarcumstance ob hit bein’ my fust offense, you 
would let me off wid a repreman’.” 

“Yes, and here you are again.” 
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“ Jes so, jedge. Now I wants ter know be- 
fore I pleads guilty to dis heah second offense, 
ef you is gwine ter let me off again wid a repri- 
man’ on account ob hit bein’ my fust offense. 
Ef yer am gwine to let me off wid nuffin but a 
repriman’, den I pleads guilty ter habin’ lifted 
de line ob clothes, and while I’s about it, I 
mout jes as well plead guilty to anudder fust 
offense. I refers to dat poultry Colonel Par- 
sons missed las’ week.” 

“Have you been guilty of any more first of- 
fenses 2?” asked the amused justice. 

“Ef Iam gwine ter be let off wid a repri- 
man’, I mout as well own up ter anudder fust 
offense.” 

“What is it?” 

“Four shirts, six pilly-slips, and par ob lin- 
nen pants from de yard ob Mrs. Flapjack’s 
boardin’-house, and de wood-pile ob Colonel 
Terrell in de Fust Ward.” 

“When were you guilty of that first offense?” 

“T hain’t been guilty ob dat ar fust offense 
atallyit. Dat aram de fust offense ’m gwine 
ter to be guilty ob ter-night, or as soon as you 
turns me loose on account ob de mitigatin’ 
sarcumstances.” A. E. SWEET. 


FIFTY-TWO. 

REFLECTIONS OF A CYNIC. 
Bricut is the morn, but 7 am blue. 
Alas! this day I’m fifty-two. 
What can a creature say or do 
That’s joyful, at grim fifty-two? 
I'm cursed with corns, despite a shoe 
As old and worn as fifty-two. 
Rheumatie arrows pierce me through, 
My back’s a duft, at fifty-two. 
Where once my unthinned grinders grew, 
What dismal gaps at fifty-two! 
Stern warnings—ah, how oft !—renew 
My dread of gout at fifty-two. 
Though all Muses I should sue, 
They'd stint their fire to fifty-two. 
Beauty and Grace may fill my view: 
They tempt in vain: I'm fifty-two. 
Nature! Alack! ‘tis ‘mountain dew” 
One prizes most at fifty-two. 
Ideals !—pshaw! I marvel who 
Dotes on the moon at fifty-two! 
Taste! Art! One tries with racier go%t 
Piites de foie at fifty-two ; 
Or even a piquant Irish stew 
(Just dashed with wine), at fifty-two. 
Pass on, O world; your false ado 
Moves not the phlegm of fifty-two. 
Your sweets, soon changed to bitter rue, 
Deceive no more at fifty-two. 
Come, friend, a modest game of ‘‘loo’’; 
Mild stakes, mild port, at fifty-two. 
Diversions not too flushed of hue 
Just suit the nerves of fifty-two. 

PauL HAYNE. 


A GENTLEMAN sauntered into a large dry- 
goods store in the city of L a few days 
before Christmas, and remarked casually to 
the attentive clerk: “I want something for a 











Christmas present for my wife. What have 
you got?” 

The clerk suggested various things, but the 
customer seemed not quite satisfied. 

At last he asked, “ Have you cotton cloth ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“T need some new shirts. How much cloth 
does it take for a shirt ?” 

“ About four yards.” 

“Well, let’s see. I want eight new shirts. 
Fight times four are thirty-two. Tl take 
thirty-two yards.” 

The gratitude of the wife at receiving as a 
Christmas present the cloth for eight new 
shirts for her husband can be better imagined 
than described. 


ODD TITLES OF OLD BOOKS. 

MOSTLY PUBLISHED IN THE TIME OF CROMWELL. 

“A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed Nose- 
gay for God’s Saints to Smell at.” 

“Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the 
Covenant.” 

“Egos of Charity laid by the Chickens of 
the Covenant, and boiled with the Water of 
Divine Love. Take ye and eat.” 

“ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.” 

“The Spiritual Mustard-Pot, to make the 
Soul Sneeze with Devotion.” 


Tuts comes to the Drawer from away “down 
in Maine”: 

Doctor ——, whose belief in the future ac- 
cords with that of Colonel Robert Ingersoll, 
had occasion recently to perform asurgical op- 
eration upon a man who was illiterate and 
not select in his language. After etherizing 
his patient, the operation was successfully per- 
formed. When the effect of the ether had 
passed off, the subject, looking wildly around 
the room, exclaimed, “ Where am I ?” 

The doctor replied, “Oh, you are all right.” 

“But,” said the man, “it may be all right, 
but where am I?” 

The doctor answered, jocularly, “In heaven.” 

The patient responded, “ If that’s so, I’d like 
to know what you are doing here!” 


“WHEN living in Vermont,” writes an Iowa 
clerical correspondent, “I was often called to 
attend funerals in the remote mountain towns. 
On one of these journeys I had driven over 
the mountain near Killington, and came upon 
a little hamlet which I supposed might be the 
place to which I had been called, and meeting 
a citizen, began to inquire for the person who 
had sent the eall, and among other directions 
was pointed down the street, with the in- 
formation that ‘the corpse lives right down 
there” On another occasion, at the funeral 
of a somewhat humble member of the com- 
munity, the choir had assembled, and waited 


| somewhat impatiently for the leader. One 


remarked: ‘Wa/’al, I guess he don’t mean to 
come. This corpse never was very popular, 
anyway.” 
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